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PKEFACE. 



Ootb evening at Knebworth — ^a year before the 
death of the late Lord Ljtton — after a very singular 
nm of the cards during several games of whist^ the 
playing ended in a desultory discussion of the Occult 
Sciences. The conversation began with this observa- 
tion of one of the players : 

' *^ We have played ten games. In each game some 
one of the players has held seven spades. Invariably 
the winning hands have held the four honors. Five 
times the five of a red suit has won the odd trick, 
and three times there were eight trumps in the 
dealer^s hand. I have never seen such a curious 
combination of numbers in an evening's play." 

Our host was shuffling the cards for another game ; 
but he let them fall upon the table as he said : 

** HWb will stop with the ' Procession of Ten. ' "We 
are in the * House of the Magi,' in the ^ Stall of the 
Gnostics.' " 

I repeated, " Procession of Ten" t 

Lord Lytton explained : 
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IV PBEFACS. 

*'Tlie Zodiac, in its origin, was a 'Procesmon of 
Ten ;' later, two more Signs were added. The Cab- 
alistic Zodiac had ten Signs. Tin, or Tieti, in several 
languages, signifies Fire ; the Zodiacal Houses were 
Houses of Fire. We are in the * House of the 
Magi.' 

^' The Ten itself is a mystical number. The first 
alphabet had Ten letters. There were Ten Conmiand- 
ments upon the two Tables of Stone. The Ten 
fingers are two tables of Five. The Ten Signs were 
originally divided into Ten Decans, or Leaders of 
Hosts, astronomically called * Stalls' or * Houses.' 
The numerals of Pythagoras, ten in number, were 
hioroglyphical symbols ; * by means whereof,' as an 
old writer states, * he explained ideas concerning the 
nature of things. ' 

*^ The * Procession of Ten ' has brought us to the 
* Stall ' of the Gnostics. Do you wish me to con- 
tinue the incatenation of numbers ?" 

" Yes, to the very last link. I feel sure now that 
you are a Brother of the Rosy Cross. It is a virtue, 
in the excluded, to steal the secrets of the Bin- 
minati." 

^' Your suspicion is an honor ; but, alas I it is 
undeserved. You could make the theft, as our 
friend there from the British Museum will tell you, 
from either of a dozen published volumes. But 
although I cannot read between the lines, I can tell 
you where to find the mystic numbers in our cards as 
Occult Symbols. 
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" Yon observed that our * Procession of Ten ' was 
divided five times by a red Five ? Tlio reading of 
this expression in Five is not difficnlt. The E over 
the portal of the Temple of Delphi had a double and 
occult meaning. As the second person of the present 
indicative of the verb djd it is intended as a recogni- 
tion of the god, ^ Thou art ! ' — it is also a salutation. 
But the Delphic £ has another meaning ; it repre* 
sents the number Five, the Five ascending eignSy or 
half of the Cabalistic Zodiac. The E or Five is 
found upon the amulets of the early Christians as the 
Seleucidan anchor. It is also a gem of the Gnostics. 
Our Five red Fives were salutations of Flame. 

^^ One of the most curious indications in the cards 
this evening was the constant reappearance of the 
Seven spades in every game. There are seven days 
in the week. There are seven angels, princes of 
Heaven. The Egyptian priests chanted the Seven 
vowels as a hymn to Serapis. The Seven continu- 
ously presents itself in tiie writings of the Illu- 
minati. On the Gnostic amulets we find the Seven 
planets ; also the Seven prismatic rays ; and rude, ill- 
executed bars representing the pure tones in music. 
One of the most beautiful of the Gnostic gems is the 
Chnuphis Serpent, crowned with Seven points or 
spades, which also signify the Seven vowels, or the 
gift of speech and knowledge. It is evident that 
this amulet was suggested by the Zodiacal Sign, 
^ Virgo Scorpio,' for it is this Sign which tells to the 
dweller by the Gkmges and the Nile, to the Jew and 
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VI PBKFAOK. 

the Ohristian, the story of the ^ Woman and the 
Snake.' Oar Seven spades point to the Sign and to 
the Chnnphis Serpent. 

*^Foar was expressed in honors, for it was hon- 
ored among numbers. The Cross is Four-pointed. 
The staff of the Grand Master of the Templars dis- 
played a cross of Four blades, red upon white. 

"Fludd, in the Apologia Compendiaria Fra- 
iemitcUis de Rosea OrucCy says : ^ Matter extends 
Four-Square, according to tlie points of the celestial 
compass, with the divine creative effluence in the 
centre.' 

** Our Four was doubled in each octave of trumps 
in the dealer's hand. 

*^ The mystic Eight is found in the doubled Four, 
as in the Eight points of the Buddhist Cross. 

^' Tombs are Four-sided ; baptisteries are Octagons. 
The haK and the octave are occxdt mysteries set in 
stone; Four and its double number are the ruling 
numerals in architecture. 

"Three expresses the Trinity. The numeral is 
repeated in countless Symbols ; it is the hinge of the 
^Natural and the Supernatural. 

*^ With the Three our count closes." 

A fire of questions brought multiplied instances of 
the Supernatural. 

Lord Lytton described the ** Haunted House," 
which he bought because of its reputation. The 
story he told us was quite as thrilling as the pubh'shed 
story. 
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Then the talk in its wanderings reered round to 
the " Spirit-seeing Crystal," to the ^^ Cobbler's 
Stone," of " What will he do with it T ' 

The Crystal had a history ; it was taken from its 
velvet-lined case, and peered into for revelations — 
which never came. "The ^m^essence and hidden 
thing, the celestial and glorious soul,' ' could not be 
" drawn by our magistry" to tell us aught. 

Mention of our host's portrait as Zanoni — ^painted, 
if I remember rightly, by Madise — led to discussion 
of the ending of that romance. The death-drama in 
Paris suggested Cagliostro, and curious were the in- 
cidents in the history of the magician which the 
writer of Zanoni had collected. 

Between whifib of the fragrant Latakia, Eosicrucian 
puzzles were told. 

The guests stumbled at the conundrums, but lis^ 
tened with delight to the strange experiences of the 
author of the " Strange Story." 

Further reference was made to the character of 
Mejnour, and some one asked : 

" Did you intend, Lord Lytton, to show the limi- 
tation of the power of the Illuminatij in 2^oni's 
failure to open the * masked doors ' to his wife ?" 

" The failure was a necessity of the drama, and of 
the argument. The "Will is the Divinity in man ; it 
governs his intellectual and physical Force. He can 
impose it upon all things, except its like; there its 
power is limited. Will is the phenomenon of the 
Soul, as Light or Fire is the phenomenon of God. 
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Vni PREFACE. 

Even an ^ Adept ' fails to impose his Will upon the 
Will of a Soul which resists. Then, too, the admis- 
sion of a woman is forbidden. How could a woman 
venture to approach those 'masked doors in the 
ramparts of nature, which no mortal can pass through 
Avithout rousing dread sentries never seen upon this 
side' ?" 

I reminded our host of a creation of his own—- of 
the woman whose courage won from supernatural 
forces that last success of Margrave, which was lost 
in the instant of triumph. I was rather nettled by 
the answer : 

" That failure was possibly due to the presence of 
a woman !" Before the laugh ended he resumed : 

'* That tum-oflE is hardly fair. Ayeslia was a part 
of the supernatural in that scene. 

" The only question to be considered is the staying 
quality of feminine courage. Has a woman patient, 
resolute determination? Her wonderful nervous 
force has, at times, the elements of the supernatural. 
Balzac telk admirably an instance, in his story of the 
iron bar which was broken in a moment of agony, 
but such strength is of necessity short-lived, and the 
reaction, which is terrible, leaves the woman pros- 
trated and helpless. If those awful ' masked doors ' 
are to be opened, courage must be so cool that the 
pulse will not be quickened, yet so resolute that no 
surprise can affect it." 

There was a short silence ; then Lord Lytton 
added: 
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" Yet I will not say this view is tmassailable." 

I suggested the ^^ Christian Martyrs," when oar 
host exclaimed : 

" This is a mystic night 1 I thought of the 
martyrs as yon spoke. 

"Their courage was parent wad resolute. By 
the way, no writer of romance has ever made a 
woman the * Seeker' of the * Oreat Secret/ . 

"In the field of Bosicrudan romance, Foe and 
Hawthorne' are the masters. Of a truth, in a realistic 
sense, you Americans are all magicians. You are a 
nation of * Adepts ;' you are constantly changing the 
Possible into the Real. Try this puzzle, my friend. 
Make a woman the central figure of your romance. 
Why not open the * masked doors ' to a woman ?" 

There was hamorous talk of conditions, of place, 
time, and circumstance ; there was much pleasant 
railleiy and laughter, many warnings of danger- 
ous quagmires in the old paths : there were a few 
bantering prophecies of success, and one or two 
lugubrious sketches of an ignominious failure. Fi- 
nally a direct challenge was given, and with the 
foolhardiness of inexperience, a nameless knight 
decided to venture the parlous trial, and promised to 
appear in the lists as " appellant." 

It was morning when "good-nights" were said. 
Ab we took our candles and passed the visored 
knights, all cap-a-pie in Milan steel, that stood on 
guard at the foot of the grand stairway, I paused on 
the landing to look at the Zanoni portrait. A voice 
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X PBEFAOE. 

beside me Baid, ^^ Bemember ;" and I tamed to see 
the smiling face of my host. 

** It is a gallant battle-cry, * Place cmc DameB I ' 
Ton will succeed." 

^' In such a combat, and with such a cause, Lord 
Lytton, * there is no such word as FaiL' " 

Last good-nights were said in the Tudor Corridor. 

That night I began to tell myself a story — ^to weaye 
Ihis romance of — ^A Daitohtsb of the GK>ds. 
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PART I. 
DRIFTING OUT OF LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Ab mosio and splendor 

Snrviye not the lamp and &e lnte» 
Hie heart's echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mote,— 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a mined cell, 
Or the monmfal surges 

That ring the dead seaman's knelL 



Oh, the weariness of it alll Why not quit the 
last hold on tiie fatnre— or rather this fatnre t Why 
not end it all, and let the waves dose over the past! 
Why nott Is it possible that there yet sleeps a hope 
in my heart! Perhaps — ^I know not I am too 
weary to care either for pastor fatnre. Only to drift 
ont of tiie present— only to find qniet rest some- 
where on earth — is enongh to try for now. 

And so I seal tiie past, and part with a life that I 
shall never take np again. Kever again 1 How it 
echoes over the seal If ever agoAn,! And here with 
no one, leaving no trace on shore, I am literally 

[9] 
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10 HOW SHE CAMS 

drifting out of life. Out of its cartdng cares, its 
bitter disappointments, its wretchedness, its ntter 
helplessness. Into what! "Aye, there's the mb." 
Am I to be pnrsaed by the ghosts of dead hopes, to 
awaken to fresh despair for the lost past, in a hideous 
present? Who can tell? Not I! And so, reck- 
lessly, I let the old pass away. Ahl if ^^ all things^ 
could "become newl'* If God would listen, and let 
me tell over again the days of youth and pleasure in 
living I But ghosts haunt me, the old Toioes» the 
old thoughts pursue me, and I dare risk no human 
companionship. I must make no friends, start no 
inquiries, awaken no suspicion that I am a waif on 
the human se^ drifting out of life. Easy task, with 
these commonplace people of a commonplace world, 
going to Europe for pleasure; whilst / seek a multi- 
tude in which to lose myself. 

Only two people interest me on this ship — and that 
no healthy interest, but a vague curiosity. 

How dolefully the wind whistles through the rig- 
ging! I am oppressed with an indescribable feeling 
of horror. Can it be that I am the only one on this 
frail craft that has this strange sense of suffocation? 
What wonderful revolution has taken place within 
me? Can it be that this voluntary going out of life 
has given me a clairvoyant consciousness of the un- 
seen? 

What will come of it all? A new life? Hardly. 
It would be, of a verity, a resurrection from the 
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INTO HEK KINGDOM. 11 

dead, yet no miracle, for am I not dead ? " Never 
again," dolefully sighs the sea. No; never again. 
"Let the dead past bury its dead." I want 
none of it ; I have passed the pang of that disso- 
lution. And those 1 loved ; all, are they only 
those I loved? Well, possibly I could love them 
yet ; we may love even after death. But I dare 
not think of them. Let me see : what is there to 
think of ? Nothing but action —and there is no ac- 
tion here — only the eternal nnrest of the sky and 
ocean. No friend, none to talk with; solitude and 
ocean are my only comrades. Let them talk to me; 
one soothes, the other excites. And I want narcotic 
and stimulant — ^the narcotic for the past, the stimu- 
lant for the present 

Here curiosity wakens, sharpened by an indistinct 
consciousness of danger. What is there in the depth 
of buried thought that gleams in the misty light of 
that old man's eyes to frighten me? Why do I so 
nervously dread and avoid meeting him face to face? 
He takes no interest in me — ^has in no way regarded 
me; and yet — well, there is something undefinable 
about him, that fascinates me. In the ic^ coldness 
and palsy which come with his presence, is the charm 
of the serpent. A very man's face in the hardness 
of its rugged outline, yet — ^what contradiction! — ^a 
Lamia in its fatal attraction, a sphinx in its depth of 
mystery, with the frost of ages silvering the hair 
over that broad forehead and the shaggy brows that 
shade those inscrutable eyes. Old, so old« and yet 
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12 HOW 8HX CAME 

erect and proud, with the glance of a dethroned 
king, — defiant, haughty, contemptuous. Humanity 
is nothing in his thought (for in a dim way I have 
learned to read him), and I am not to him even part 

of the humanity around us. And 

that cold, self-reliant, self-contained Englishman! — 
how he watches the old man's lookl What proud 
humility in his attention, what deference in manner! 

"Who are these people? 

But what is all this to me, gone of my own will into 
a grave that does not dose against dioughts of the 
past or visions of the present? And these two are 
the figures which stand out like statues of fate in the 
picture of my present The old man might sit for 
Charon and Pluto in one, — a very god of the Inferno, 
but exiled here, to play with the shadows he hurries 
over the Styx. "Well, at least it is a rest from sadder 
thought, to wonder, and (yes, I will say it, for to my- 
self, and myself alone will ever see these lines — I can 
be truthful) fear. Yes I do fear, — ^whatl I know 
not But out of the past goes half the bitterness, 
when I shudder at this new-bom fear I have found 
in my desperate effort to drift out of life. 
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CHAPTER n. 

And cold before my summer's done, 
And deaf in Nature's general tane. 
And fallen too low for special fear, 
And here with hope no longer here,*- 
Wlule the tears drop my days go on. 
• ••••«•• 
I ask less kindness to be done, — 
Only to loose these pilgrim-shoon, 
(Too early worn and grimed) with sweet. 
Cool deaUily touch to these tired feet, 
mi days go out which now go on. 

—ELIZABETH BABRETT BROWKINO. 

What a terrible night, this last! Five days out 
A murky sea, a lurid sky. ^ot oue day's sunshine 
since we left New York bay. Constantly threaten- 
ing storm, which still delays. The wind comes in 
hot gusts, and then lulls and dies away. 

How these people chatter and grin, and play their 
stupid games, and laugh their silly, meaningless 
laughs! Oh, the littleness of humanity I Darwin's 
monkeys are still monkeys on this ship. But there 
are higher intelligences here. The captain wears a 
grave look, and, watcliing him, I know our danger, 
for there is danger. I, who have no companionship 
here but sky and ocean, am learning their faces. I 
see the sky threaten, and hear the sea moan; and 
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14 HOW SHE CAHE 

through it all, far off from the distant shore we have 
left, comes this eternal refrain to me : " Never 
again ! ^' — alas ! — '* that way lies madness." 

Yet this thought is ever present with me, coming 
from some undercurrent of consciousness I cannot 
fathom. "You would take destiny in your own 
hands; you have ended one life, to make life your 
bondman, waiting on your will. And the curse of 
the life you seek shall come upon you. Greater than 
that of the past, shall it be; sought in your own way, 
won through your hardened nature and unyielding 
will. But you shall pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, without tasting its peace. You 
died to others, reckless of their pain; you shall live 
your own way, and for yourself alone; and through 
having your own will, learn what Gkni means by 
human trial and burdens. It is the problem set to 
you; but alone shall you tread the wine-press, and 
bloodstains will be on your feet" 

Can it be that Destiny sometimes bends to our 
will to destroy us? Am I the Jonah of this angry 
sea! For even now I hear the sough of a coming 
tempest, and here in this sheltered spot heavy drops 
of spray cut in my face like stinging whips. 

How the ship creaks and groans, like a live thing 
that fears and trembles I And those stupid people 
still beset the captain with idle questionings: "Will 
it storm f — ^how many miles have we run? — when 
will we sight landf And he is patient, and an- 
swers; he sticks to duty, and accepts the prickles. 
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Ahl his life is another reproach to me; to me, the 
skalker, the coward, who left a difficult post because 
I lacked courage to suffer. But it is over to them. 
It were selfish now to open old wounds. ^Never 
again " — thunders the angry sea. 

And now this lull, with only the wash of the 
waters, as wave breaks against wave. Sheltered from 
sight in this nest of cordage, I hear the captain sigh 
to himself as he walks the bridge above me. Kow 
he is talking to the mate: 

"Bound to have foul weather; every sound of sea 
and air tells it, and the barometer rises and falls un- 
easily, as if there were pulse-beats of a cyclone in it 
And that engine — I don't half like those last repairs. 
The company will send every hull they own to the 
bottom with their petty meanness. If the directors 
were only afloat themselves, I would be willing to 
take risks with them. But here are two hundred 
passengers, and half of them women and children. 
I am not easily frightened, but well out of this, and 
I vow a liberal offering to 'Our Lady of the Sea.' 
Would to Gk>d Havre and her Chapel were in sight." 

The mate mutters something I cannot hear, and 
they both walk away. 
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GHAPTEB in. 

We are sach staff as dreams are made of. 



Two days since I haye written a line; two whole 

days A break in tiie engine whicli 

they are trying to repair. Only storm-sails set^ and 
we labor through an increasingly heavy sea. And 
last night ..... Let me try to think this 
ont; and to do so clearly, I must write it out The 
hand sometimes helps the brain to understanding. . 

• . . . Last night I stayed late in my shelter, 
in the cordage nnder the bridge, forward, where rarely 
anyone oomes; where only the sailors know a woman 
sits day after day, alone. It did not rain; tiie wind 
drove past, and tiien seemed to leave us. The engine 
had stopped, and the occasional flap of a sail was all 
the noise I heard. The men were below at work. 
The captain and mate walked at intervals on the 
bridge, but so rarely coming near that I seemed the 
only living thing looking ont through the dark- 
ness of that starless night The smoke-stack threw 
shadows between me and the lamps; and so, outside 
of everything — flight, warmth, human sympathy, feel- 
ings care, knowledge — ^I wearily rose to go below, 
when I heard footsteps, and instinctively sank back 
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into my place nntil the intrnders Bhonld pass. Bnt 
thej did not pass; they stopped near me, and finding 
a place in the sails and cordage piled there, sat down 
near enough for me to hear every word they uttered. 
There were two persons — the old man and the English* 
man. 

^ And you believe that with this lost power man 
could control the elements?' 
** I do not believe — ^I know.'* 
^ Have you yourself tested such powert" 
^Partially; never with perfect success, but suffi- 
ciently to know where the lack was. In the begin- 
ning — ages ago it seems — ^I had your thirst for power, 
your belief in what humanity could be made, your 
wish to benefit the race, your hope of results, and 
something more than you have, — ^the knowledge that 
such power could be won, and the master-key to 
unlock Nature's secret I would tell you the history 
of my life, but of what good could it bet— it is so 
old now; so old. And himianity lives over again the 
same story as the ages cirde. Every period in man's 
life has its master passion, and I Uved them all; 
lived them over and over; and wearied of it aU. I 
learned to read men as you read books, and ruled 
them through that knowledge. I tried the cycle of 
years, and went back to Youth, until at last Youth 
wearied me with the clustering humanities it brought; 
and so I dung to age as the riper time — ^the true rul- 
ing time— and affections died out one by one. That 
is die penalty we pay Kature for mastery: we out- 
live ourselves, and the humanity that binds men in a 
2 
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common brotherhood. But you hare served me in 
many ways, in a life that no longer holds even the 
shadow of charm. Yon are earnest for others, far 
more so than I ever was. The scepter that wore rust 
into the dead soul, lodged in a prison of flesh, may 
bring you Solomon's wisdom, with his power; and 
whilst mind and body are still together in equal 
freshness, may work out problems 1 was too care- 
less to care for. You shall some time have this 
power; but first you must find and fill the conditions 
of its use.'' 

^' I have no thanks to offer you; such a trust — ^for 
it would be a trust — ^leaves me bankrupt in words. I 
will do my best to merit your bequest; it is all I can 
do. I think you may feel assured of that. We never 
altogether know ourselves, but I believe my aspira- 
tions are more for humanity than for self. But wait; 
help me to know myself; try me in all possible ways. 
Let me study the past with the light you can give it. 
Let us both weigh well the present and after — ^you 
shall decide for the future. Now I will be only your 
pupil, glad of knowledge for its own sake; and if 
wisdom come, ready to be thankful in all humility. 
But you shall not decide now; wait until we finish 
this quest on which we have started. Tell me no 
more of the * Great Secret' until then. There is so 
much else for me to learn, so much that none but you 
could teach." 

"Well, be it so; it is a wise delay. You must 
know this power thoroughly to use it beneficially. 
If, in the Chapter of Chance — ^which we can never 
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escape or altogether control — I am lost to you before 
I explain fully what you must learn, then guard the 
casket You have the initiatory process; search, pa- 
tient search, must do the rest. But do not rashly 
essay a power that might be fatal to you as well as 
others.'' 

"My Master, from this moment I am your pupil; 
step by step I will follow the light you lend." 

" It is well. I shall go direct to my house in Paris, 
and you will come with me; but here, day by day, 
we must work together. My time is nearly spent; 1 
want no new lease of life. I have but one object, 
now, and that is to leave the ^ Secret ' in better hands 
than mine, I am sure yours will prove such. Tlie 
infirmities of long and weary j'ears begin to break 
mind as well as body. My old power over soul is 
failing. I am not likely yet to be deceived in men, 
but I am growing too inert to care to read them. 
To-morrow we will talk at length of my plans. I am 
oppressed to-night with this throe of Nature. "We 
are not yet done with this changing weather; nor 
have we seen its worst." 

" I, too, think that as yet danger has only threat- 
ened, but that it follows us. I have never known 
such a variable barometer." 

" If we were farther south 1 should say a cyclone; 
the atmosphere is volcanic; and, as you know, Nature 
is an open book which ' he who runs may read.' As 
I said, the * Chapter of Chance ' is the only one that 
could harm us. But I am tired, oh, so tired. I will 
go below." 
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And flo they left, leaving me to night and darkness, 
and new thought. Wliat a whirl it all is 1 To be 
dead and buried, and then know that life can come 
again ! 

How many qrcles has this old man seen? How 
many times has he drifted out of life on a sea of 
trouble and despair? But no: he has never known 
despair; he holds fate in his hand. Ah I the old 
thought: if I could live again. Power 1 what a 
tempter it is! No wonder Milton's Lucifer is his 
grandest creation. Power, even power of evil is bet- 
ter than stagnation. 

And this cold Englishman, to whom the world 
bows and cringes (I have seen that, for here in this 
ship he has court paid him — all seem unconsciously 
to give him place), why should he be the pet of for- 
tune, and I its slave, its football — ^rolling down the 
plain of life that others may have room? 

The " Chapter of Chance," the old man said, was 
**all that could harm them." Fools ! fools !— with 
all their boasted wisdom. ' Tlierc is no " Chapter of 
Chance " when Despair clutches at Chaxqe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

—Wild with all reflrrefc,— 
Death in Life, the days that are no moie. 

— ^nsNirrsoH. 

Nine days out. The engine broken^ and now the 
rudder nseless from some accident Contrary winds, 
and the sails all furled. Something else wrong, I am 
sure, fi^m the composed but anxious manner of the 
Captain. What a manly man he is! How well un- 
der control he has himself and his men! What 
patience with these frightened and worrying people 1 
What gentleness with these little children I And yet 
bow absolute, and decided when will is needed I If 
we are lost the fault is not with him. If we are lost ? 
And that thought does not frighten me, but rather 
gives comfort. How this solitude, in a crowd of 
people, drives one to introspection 1 How diflTerently 
I judge myself within this last week! Since I broke 
all tie of kinship with the world, I see my old place 
there more truly. I, who thought despair and self- 
sacrifice drove me forth, see now in that self-sacrifice 
only selfishness. Leaving my burden with others; 
turning from trial because the ploughshares burned; 
seeking change that ease might come; hoping through 
it all — I see that too, now — that old ambitions might 
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find new ways in life. How cowardly, cruel and 
selfish was this mad rush out of pain — tearing the 
gentlest of hearts, that I might be the Nemesis of a 
life that had made life bitter. If I live — it will 
be no better. For the eternal tempter -dwells within ; 
the principle of Evil, no bigger than a grain of mus- 
tard seed, but Hving, swelling, ready to germinate. 
Even in this arid soil it lives, and will live. And so, 
if death come, if we are lost, I am saved fiercer 
struggles with the demon of Self, more bitter torture 
from the fiend Remorse. 

And if 1 live, this last temptation will master me. 
Temptation ? What cant ! — As though what is with- 
in us could master mind and soul, unless Will con- 
sent ! We are what we make ourselves. Materials, 
tangible and intangible, rest within and around us ; 
but we are the builders, the creators. 

The modem Prometheus is real ; every student is 
a creator ; only the monster lives unseen, and is not 

visible except through results Thus 

I turn and twist reason, to hide from myself the 
motives that lead to sin. What is sin ? What but 
a violation of our higher self ; the giving over of 
soul to sense ; the sacrifice of Purity to the lust of 
Power. We cannot sin for others, and hardly against 
others, each individual is too absolute, too separate 
for that ; and that is why it is possible to ** work 
out our own salvation, with fear and trembling." 
How the words of that book come back to me ! At 
the moment I resolve on ways opposed to all 
its teaching. But at least I will no longer be the 
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fool of my own reasoning. To myself, if I do the 
wrong I wish— for I do wish it — I shall face the 
wrong, accept it, adopt it, and let life shape itself to 
what it wins. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On sacli a fall sea are we dow afloat ; 
And we most take the current wben it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.^ 

^«HAXfiFBBE. 

What a He it all is. A bug-a-boo to frighten 
children. There is no torture in success. The whip 
of scorpions only stings when we have lost ; and I 
have won. I have the Casket. And I shall know 
its uses. Will is the God in whom I trust. Let 
tlie old life die^et the old faiths fade ; I have won. 
I wonder what the " Master '* will say now to the 
''Chapter of Chance"? Well, I agree with him, 
there are hazards, and now he has lost in the play. 
To-morrow he may win, if I die or grow delirious 
from this fever that bums me. But if I outwear 
this, I will match my life against his, my will against 
his, and win. If I live, let this record go with it ; 
for I shall keep Casket and story together, chapter 
by chapter as I write it. I have a superstition in 
this, that I pay my debt to fate in leaving to my 
heir (if I have one to the Casket) the history of 

its winning How events have 

crowded into these last days ! Last days to so many I 
And their loss scarcely troubles mo. And I was once 
so pitiful ; so tender to those who suflEered. Well, 
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life hardens alL They have only gone down throagh 
the " Chapter of Chance." (K I go mad, that phrase 
will do it) 

The thirteenth night I went on deck, wrapped in 
my waterproof; cowled and hooded to resist wind and 
rain. What shrieks there were in the hlast; what 
madness and trinmph in the dash of the rain. I 
oonld not stay below; I was stifled for air and place 
— ^place to think freely, for I had seen through the 
partly open door of his state-room the " Master'* 
showing his pnpil the Casket. I crept near, near as 
I dared, and heard only the phrase — 

" But nseless to yon, unless you have in your nerves 
the power and force Nature gives to the Elect. And 
you can win that only in the fountain that comes 
direct from the heart of * Virgin Gold.' The hope of 
Ponce de Leon was truer than the world wot of. It 
has been found — it will be found — that Fountain of 
Youth, during all ages, by those who know the con- 
ditions of its birth, the duration of its flow. But if 
the jungles of Africa hide that, then patient search 
may give again the secret of the lost formula." 

And that was all. Then I saw him put back the 
casket into a small valise, turn the key, and together 
they came out and went on deck. I had crouched 
down on a lounge behind the tables, and they thought 
the cabin empty 

Oh, how can I ever tell the intense anxiety, the 
fierce longing of that hour? It was there within my 
reach, the lever of Powbb — ^ihe force to control Man 
and Nature. True, I knew not the conditions of its 
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use — ^bnt he had said that patient search would dis- 
oover them, and I knew I could trast the strength and 
tenacity of a will which the trying Past had left un- 
broken. 

And so, not as a thief who steals what is not his 
own, but as a conqueror, as an heir come into his 
birthright, I passed into that stateroom. I had 
thought from the sound that the key had failed to 
catch the lock as it turned. I was right. The valise 
came open in my hand, and there was the fateful Cas- 
ket. The wood was old and dark, with a &int spicy 
odour about it, bound with bands of chased silver, and 
double-locked at two comers. But I had no time to 
waste. A few moments more and it was safely locked 
in a trunk under my berth. My wraps were on, and 
without meeting any one, I was back in my old place 
among sails and cordage; where I had spent the after- 
noon, fastened in and sheltered from the storm. From 
there I could see the lights in the captain's cabin, and 
the shadows of " Master and Pupil." 

How furiously it blew, and how the rain pelted me! 
But all that seemed nothing to the excitement that 
was boiling in every vein, and quivering in every 
pulse-beat. Free to think — that was what I came 
there for — to think how to conceal the Casket. For I 
no longer feared shipwreck or death. I only feared 
for my treasure — how to keep It. For I Imew the 
" Master '' would soon know his loss, and then would 
search be instituted — "patient search" — and how 
could I resist iti One woman against such odds — 
and that woman unknown, powerless, characterless, 
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flhrinking always from obeervatioii, never seeking 
companionship; cloaked, veiled, living so alone that 
no one saw her face or heard her voice. 

I saw how all this wonld go against me, would help 
to point suspicion. K ow the problem was, what to 
do; how tarn the current that, if 1^ to its course, 
would wreck me ? Hours passed. All had gone 
below but the officers on watch. Possibly I had at 
least this night to think, to plan. But to-morrow — 
I must provide for to-morrow. Never a thought of 
giving It back. No, only how to hold my winning. 
For had I not played with "Chance," and woni I 
would never surrender It with life. I would keep It, 
though against odds that were terrible to think of. 
Now the instant need was to find some manner 
of concealment for a time ; and every nerve was 
racked and quivered with the tension of that 
thought. But where to find a place, bound as I 
was by these wooden walls? I had all to risk — ^but 
then came a rush of exultation with the thought — 
and all to gain! And I have gained what I shall 
keep! The old words of " Blindgood of Devon " — 
"what I have I hold, what I take I keep** — my 
ancestor, the robber, had said it in the old chivalrous 
days of conquest, when might made right. And this 
was my conquest, worth more than citadel or duke- 
dom. This meant Power, and never would I give 
it up. 

Just then the Captain came by, and seeing me, 
came closer; said I must go below, that the night was 
too wild, the risk too great for me to stay. No use 
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opposing him then — ^I must reserve my forces; and 
so I stood npf but only to stagger and &11 with the 
cramped feeling of this long sitting. He caught me, 
and led me into his cabin; insisted I should take 
some wine; and then said I looked desperately ill, 
and that if I preferred I might stay there; he would 
be on deck all night, and I could rest undisturbed; 
and so I stayed. 

The night grew fiercer. All elements of ill seemed 
loosened. Flash after flash of lightning came blind- 
ingly, and made me hide my face lest some watcher 
might read it. Possibly that cold Englishman. How 
I hated him! For if I were to lose in this contest, he 
would win. The Casket was for him. And now that 
I had lU I hated him for the injury I had done 
him. 

A footstep in the doorway, and he was there, with 
the Captain. For one second, one brief second, I 
cowered like a craven. In that instant of time I 
proved the feeling of the caught, the convicted thief. 
Did he know? Had they missed the Casket? I was 
deathly faint, and leaned tremblingly on my arm. 
The Captain spoke: 

" I fear, madam, you are very ill.'' And then to 
the Englishman: 

" She has been on deck all day, too ill to go below; 
I had intended to bring her in here sooner, but the 
duties of the day made me forget, until to-night I 
found her exhausted and almost unable to move. I 
have given her wine, but perhaps she needs medical 
care. The surgeon has been at work all day with the 
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men, and has turned in for a few hours' rest It yon 
would prescribe, here is a medicine chest, and there a 
case of liquors." 

The Englishman took my hand, which hung pas- 
sively from my side, and as he touched the pulse I 
felt my heart give a great throb, and then it seemed to 
me that it would never beat again. The room whirled 
with me; the light dazzled, then darkened, and I lost 
consciousness. 

"When I recovered they were still there; the Cap- 
tain chafing my hands, and the Englishman dropping 
something into a wine-glass. He held it to my lips, 
and instinctively I swallowed it. Again he felt my 
pulse, and I heard him say in a voice that seemed to 
come through space: 

" She is better; she will do well now. It was cold 
and exhaustion, and then the sudden rousing as we 
came in. Have you any way of making a cup of 
cofiee? That, and a biscuit, would do more than 
medicine.*' 

The Captain whistled, and a boy was soon there. 
I watched them boil the coffee over a spirit lamp, and 
then it was given to me. I ate and drank; it was the 
quickest way to have done with them. And through 
it all, in a dim way, I had caught at the hope — he 
thinks I was here all day; if the Caskfet is missed, I 
shall be blameless. They saw It to-night, and so I 
must wait here until the discovery is made. The 
Englishman felt my pulse again, and said I only 
needed rest, and that I had better not try to go 
below; motion might bring back the faintness. 
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And fio it was decided. And thus the ^^ Chapter 
of Chance '* was fighting my battle. 

Morning came. I had slept long and heavily; 
such sleep as I have always had after great excite- 
ment or trouble — ^for so Nature repairs wasted 
forces. 

The Captain came in, asked if I were better, and 
if I wished to go below. I said no, I would go back 
to my old place. 

" No,'* he said imperatively, " I shall not permit you 
to stay th^*e again during this weather. I felt last 
night when you were ill that it was my fault. You 
can stay here. I will turn in for a few hours in the 
surgeon's room, and send him to see you. If the 
storm grows heavier, you must go below. It is dan- 
gerous here for a woman." 

I thanked him, and he turned to leave; then com- 
ing back, he asked: 

"Is there any one below you would have sent fori 
Have you any friend, any acquaintance, on board!" 

"No— no one; I am utterly alone." 

I suppose something in the words or in my voice 
touched him, for in a gentler tone he continued: 

"Then stay here all the time, if you prefer. I can 
easily arrange for myself elsewhere. No — do not 
refuse or apologize. I am almost constantly on duty, 
and shall be while this weather lasts; afterwards we 
will see what can be done. I will send the stewardess 
to see you, and they will bring you some breakfast" 

And he left me alone — alone once more, to think, 
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to plan Wliat should I do with 

It! Gould I have my trunk brought here? And 
then where to conceal the Casket 1 If I should be ill 
again they might search my trunk for something 
iMdeded. I had better leave It below; so again the 
worry came. 

In the afternoon I saw the '^ Master and Pupil " 
come on deck. They entered the room next to me, 
and in the pauses of the wind, that had lulled to com- 
parative stillness, I could hear their voices. Calm 
voices they were, talking quietly. They had not yet 
missed It "Was I glad or sorry ; — sorry the discovery 
did not oome when I should be safe and unsuspected, 
or glad of the interval of rest? But was this rest — 
this unquiet heart, this wearied brain! No. I longed 
for the discovery, and, almost wild, felt like shouting 
— ^^ Commence the search — patient search it should 
be if you would win back the treasure. I will never 
give It up, — ^neverl" Fever was burning in my veins. 
The surgeon came in, asked how I was doing, felt my 
hands and my head, and then gave me a potion, mut- 
tering to himself, " This looks serious." Later came 
the stewardess with broth. How I struggled with 
the fever — taking eagerly what they offered me! I 
must not be ill — I dare not be delirious. 

They left me alone. Still the sound of 

those voices! If they would only go below, I could 
rest. But this partial hearing excited, maddened me. 
I got up and found the medicine-chest; took a vial 
marked ^^ laudanum,'' recklessly poured some of the 
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contents in a wine-glass, and drank it; how^mnch I 
did not care or know. After that I slept heavily. 

"When I wakened, it was night, or rather nearly 
morning; three o'clock, as I could see. My head 
ached horribly; my thirst was intense,. bat the fever 
gone. I got some water, and then slept nntil some 
one called me: 

" Madam, here is a cnp of coffee.*' 

It was the Captain. 

<^ I had some made for me, and they said you had 
eaten nothing to-day. Are you better?" 

"Yes, much better." 

" Is there anything you would like! *' 

"No, thank you. But tell me about the weather 
— ^the storm. I would like to know the worst. It 
will not frighten me." 

"What worst!" 

" Oh, I knew from your fiice several days ago that 
the danger was imminent. There is something the 
matter with the ship." 

" I did not think my face said ^ broken rudder and 
engine' so plainly." 

And he smiled, but in a painfully sad way. 

"No, it did not say * rudder or engine;' your fSeuse 
said something more." 

" There is nothing more, except my very natural 
anxiety about my passengers — ^you for instance." 

" Oh, you say that to quiet me, to stop my ques- 
tions; but your face said the ship was leaking." 

" Then my face lied. So you were watching me 
from your place in the cordage I" 
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^^ Yes, I watched sky and stormy and you. And all 
said danger and shipwreck.'^ 

^'If you thought that, and still watched there 
calmly, it proves your courage/' 

'^ Or rather, my recklessness. I am indifferent to 
life." 

^^You think so now; that is the usual result of 
sea-sickness." 

*^ I am not sea-sick. I had a chill, I think, yester- 
day, and then fever; but that is not sea-sickness. 
You can tell me the worst; I am calm as you are, 
and with far less anxiety. You think of others — ^I 
only of self, and this self is hardly worth the pain of 
living." 

" I will tell you what " leaking" meant in my face. 
We have one compartment filled with water, but the 
others are safe. If you understand ship-building a 
very little, you will know the danger is not immi- 
nent." 

" Unless it storms." 

" Even if it storms.** 

'^ And the broken engine and rudder!" 

'^ Oan be repaired; we are working at them all the 
time." 

^^ I am confident of one chance we have: you have 
both courage and coolness." 

** Thanks for your confidence. I hope to deserve 
it Now I must leave you. Keep this whistle, and 
you can call if you wish any one. The boy will hear 
it Send for me if I am needed, and remember you 
are no longer without friends here." 
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Again alone. Ahl this man's 

words sting 1 In every thing, dnty, right, honor. And 
I was once so prond of the jewel, honor ! Bnt no; 
I wonld take It again. I do not regret the taking. 

All those weary hours I watched the now quiet but 
leaden sky and sea. Again I heard those voices in the 
next room. No discovery yet ; inflections of tone would 
have told that. Instinct, fear— not the fear which 
succumbs, but the fear which resists — ^were teach- 
ing me to read the faintest indication of danger. As 
the savage learns the forest and its language, I was 
learning to translate human tones; this telegraphy 
was teaching me to interpret the faintest sound, though 
if this suspense lasted long, I might not always be 
able to control these i*acked nerves. The tension was 
too great. Better active danger; even the being face 
to face with discovery of the loss. Then tinll could 
hold its own, but this useless waiting wore out its 
force. The actual never frightens like tliat terrible 
unknown quality — suspense — ^when in its shadowy 
depths are held those awful scales in which our hopes 
and fears lie naked. 

It no longer rained. The wind had died away, so 
every noise on the ship was plainly heard. From 
those voices in the next room words detached them- 
selves occasionally — words pregnant with meaning; 
but the flapping of a sail, the creaking of cordage, 
the call of the sailors at their work, a sharp command 
from the bridge where an officer watched, interrupted 
and drowned what might be of such value to me. 
AH this was added torture to nerves worn by weari- 
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ness and fever. The air was close and oppressive. 
Though feeble and languid, 1 forced myself to rise, 
and, cloaked and veiled, opened the door to look 
through yellowish haze on the dark sullen rolling 
waves that reflected the deepening color of the sky. 
Fastening back the door, I seated myself in the open 
space on the floor to watch the long swell of the ' 
waves. The voices had ceased, or fix)m my new posi- 
tion I no longer heard them. The oppressive still- 
ness of air and sea brought back the gloom of the old 
life, its grief, its madness. But Destiny, the inexor- 
able, confronted me with the present. 

The " Master " and " Pupil '^ came out of the door 
next mine. I knew the Englishman must speak to 
me. The simplest courtesy required recognition of a 
woman he had assisted. The man was a gentleman; 
I felt that, as I felt all the good revealed in his voice 
and presence. Feeling it, I hated him all the more; 
hated him for the assistance so gently rendered, for 
the delicacy that had recognized my aversion to sight, 
to touch, and which had held him from any approach 
not absolutely needful. He had understood a faint 
gesture of repulsion, had accepted the intimation, had 
acted upon it; and for thus reading me, I hated him. 
But the rules and conventionalities of the society I 
had left, followed me here, on this ship, where I had 
thought to forever lose companionship with society. 
I was not yet done with life. My weakness had 
brought to me human kindliness, and assistance from 
the man I had robbed. And now that he must speak, 
the speech was so gentle, simple, sympathetic, and 
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oonrteons, it forced courtesy and thanks from me, and 
then — I hated him myself. 

Fortunately the Master never tamed my way; he 
seemed absorbed in a long ontlook over the ocean. 
I hated the Englishman, bnt feared his companion — 
he who "read men as we read books." So when 
those few words were spoken, when the inquiry for 
my health was made and answered, I quietly moved 
back, unloosed the fastening of the door, and let it 
close softly. Waiting there until they should go, I 
heard the Master say: 

"I was sure a hurricane was brewing. It will be 
upon us soon. The Oaptain has wisely made all pos- 
sible preparations. The engine is still useless, but 
the rudder once again obeys the helmsman's touch. 
The light breeze now<x>ming behind us will soon 
blow a gale. How the ship will ride it out, depends 
on the extent of the injury to the middle compart- 
ment when the engine broke. The Oaptain is a noble 
seaman, and all that skill can do has been and will be 
done." 

Then came the Englishman's voice: 

" Had we not better go down and see to the horses?" 

" Yes, my desert treasure was bom of a race co- 
eval with my own, and she deserves all care. Ahmed 
has padded her stall, and will stay there if he knows 
there is danger. Arab and Arab steed are old friends 
and comrades. We will tell him of the coming tem- 
pest and see to making all the horses more secure." 

They had not been long gone when the boy who 
waited on me came to make sure all the fastenings. 
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He said the Oaptain had ordered it, and asked if I 
would go below. 

^ Did the Oaptain say I must go down? " 

No, madam, he did not mention yon; he only told 
me to make all fiist — that the storm would be upon us 
in a few minutes." 

He had forgotten me — ^my only friend here. It 
was welL I wanted no friendship but forgetfulness. 
And I was glad to be left here, to be forgotten." 

After the boy had completed all preparations, he 
asked: 

^< Shall I fetch you anythingt The storm may last 
for hours, and I may not be able to come." 

^ Do what you like, arrange as you choose." 

Ten minutes more, and all was arranged: a spirit 
lamp for making co£fee, some biscuits, cold meats, 
fruit, a can of water; all made secure in places where 
no motion could disturb. And then I was left alone 
to wait for this danger. 

The sky grew black over an iiAj sea. The wind 
rose in gusts; the lightning flashed zig-zag lines 
through the west; the thunder seemed to call to us; 
the ship rolled heavily from side to side; and through 
all I heard, quick and sharp, the orders of the Cap- 
tain. The noise and confusion of the elements in- 
creased, and in the full roar of the tempest all human 
voice was lost I had thrown the pillows, blankets, 
and cushions in a pile on the floor near the door, and 
there through hours I listened — listened to the steady 
fall of drenching rain, and an ever increasing wind 
which filled the air with a deafening roar. The only 
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points that marked the minntes were die vivid eheets 
of flame-like lightning, which brought figures with 
startling distinctness out of this tangible darkness. 
In such an instant of fiery red light, I had crept to 
the small barred window, and clinging by the clamps 
placed there, looked down the forward deck, where 
the Oaptain, holding to a broken mast, directed the 
sailors who were cutting away a tangled mass of 
ropes and metal and cordage. Then the darkness hid 
everything. An instant more, the moddng light 
flashed out of the night, and I saw the wreck go over- 
board with three sailors tangled helplessly in its toils. 
A fourth, a boy, was caught by the Captain as the 
blast tore by with its prey, and the darlmess shut in 
agftin before I could see if they too were lost. What 
seemed an eternity of darkness followed; tlien the 
light revealed a deck before me, bare of human 
interest The men were gone. If all were lost I 
could not teU. The storm had hid its victims. I sank 
down, worn out with exhaustion and terror, conscious 
of nothing but that infernal chorus of wind and rain. 

I must have slept at intervals, but sleep was so 
filled with sound, that it failed to give rest or ease. 
The first distinct consciousness was an efibrt, in the 
flashing light, to see the clock and count the hours. 
The storm had commenced at four o'clock in the after- 
noon; it was now five in the morning. There were 
lulls in the gust, but the rain still fell steadily; the 
lightning flashes were at longer intervals, and the 
thunder had lost the continuous roll that characterized 
the commencement of the storm. 
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Some one tried the lock. I thought the boy was 
there, and pnlled my blankets and pillows ont of the 
way, when the door opened and the Captain entered, 
breathing heavily and dripping wet. He tamed np 
the lamp, and then, seeing me, exclaimed: 

** I thought you were below. I did not dream you 
were here in all this danger.'' 

'^ I had no message from you when the boy came 
to make all secure, and I did not care to go below; I 
supposed the danger was everywhere." 

"Yes, but much greater on deck; this cabin is 
strongly built, but the storm has swept the forward 
deck. Did you hear the smoke-stacks when they 
felH" 

" Ko, the sounds were so constant and terrible that 
I could not distinguish that. But I saw in the flashes 
of lightning some men swept in a wreck overboard, 
and you were clinging to a iQast with a boy you 
caught" 

" Yes, it was a touch and go to save him. As it 
was, the storm has cost heavily in lives, outside of 
other loss." 

"Three were in the torn rigging that I saw; were 
they all lost?" 

"More than three — seven were swept over before 
the rigging went; they were trying to cut it loose 
from the vessel. We owe our present safety to those 
poor fellows." 

"Did you save the boy?" 

" Yes, though I fear he is fatally hurt; his side was 
struck by a piece of falling iron." 
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"Areyouhurtr 

^^ No, only a cat in the hand — ^amere nothing.'' 

'^Let me see it; I know something of hnrts^ and 
can bandage it" 

"It is not worth while. Well there, look; yon 
will not believe it Berions." 

"Serious enough to need care." 

I tore a pillowcase, and wetting it in landannm, 
bandaged his hand closely. 

** You do that neatly; it is better so, — ^I can use it 
sooner. And now what of yout how have you fared 
here?'' 

"Well: better than below. I beg you leave me 
here. Anything but the stifle of that cabin, with all 
those frightened people. If I do not trouble you, let 
me stay." 

" Yes, you can stay now; we have reached the cen- 
tre of the storm, and may have a few hours calm." 

" You think it not ended f " 

" No, we are not done with it yet, though I trust 
the worst is over. Have you had any coffee since the 
storm began?" 

" No; but here is everything ready; I will make 
it; and there are biscuits and cold meats. I can give 
you an early breakfast." 

"Thanks; I need it, and so do you." 

The breakfast was soon over, and, the clouds break- 
ing, there was a dull glimpse of grey sky, but it still 
rained in gusts. From the window I could see the 
havoc made by the falling chimneys. ' The guards 
were broken even with the deck; two masts were 
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gone, with all their network of rope and sails, leaving 
a long gap on the forward deck. Even the iron 
bridge, crushed and broken, had given way, and was 
now another encnmbrance to remove. TheoflBcers' 
cabin had barely escaped the ruin. Strongly built as 
it was, it could not have resisted that mass of broken 
metaL 

Soon the sailors were on deck, working hard and 
rapidly to repair what was most needed before the 
second half of the hurricane should cross us. Not 
many men were fit for duty; and now I heard, from 
chance words as they passed, that we had left port 
short of hands, that the Captain had remonstrated, 
but the directors insisted we could get safely to 
Havre, and there he could more cheaply fill vacan- 
cies. 

Another trouble the boy told me when he came to 
attend to my wants. Fever had broken out among 
the children — scarlet fever; since I had been here ill, 
four had died and been buried in the sea. The last 
night had proved fatal to two little sisters; they were 
to be buried at once; the Captain had said it must be; 
and their mother was frantic from her loss. Twenty 
people were ill with the fever, all dangerously; and 
the surgeon and the English gentleman — who, as he 
said, knew everything — had been with them all night; 
and had I seen ''the lady ill with consumption! she 
had been on deck, the few days it had not rained, with 
her husband and son; well, she was worse this morn- 
ing—dying, the doctor said.'* 

An hour later, the children were buried; and now, 
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in the dead calm, the mother's shrieks filled the air, 
finally subsiding in hoarse, choking sobs. Through 
all, the sailors work busily, and the stronger passen- 
gers assist. Again that Englishman; he is every- 
where when needed — doctor and sailor, for he works 
understandingly, I see that He and the second mate 
have taken the lead, worldng while the Captain gets 
the short sleep so much needed. 

The Captain came first to say I might stay, and 
then went to the surgeon's room. The surgeon 
visited me, said I ^^only needed food and rest" 
Then came the steward, with all things needful for 
another day's supplies. The Captain seems so sure 
the storm is not ended — " only the first half of it" 
Hesitatingly I ask the surgeon news of the passen- 
gers below. He tells me the cabin is a hospital. 
Nearly all are ill; sea-sickness, fever, and chronic 
cases worse fix)m the weather. I ask: 

"And that old man with the English doctor!" 

"He is ill in his state-room; his friend attends 
him." 

"Has he fever!" 

" Ko, only fatigue and age. It takes strength and 
youth to keep up during such a storm." 

" Can I help in any way? " 

"Yes; take good care of yourself, and thus take a 
patient off my hands. Qood-morning." 

All visits ended, I stood at my window and watched 
the workers. All of the sailors who were able to be 
there, and many of the passengers. Directing, assist- 
ing wherever most needed, was that Englishman: a 
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superb physique, oompactlj built, broaa-sbouldered 
and lithe of Umb, muscular and active, about forty 
years of age; the man was at his best of strength and 
manhood. 

Three hours, and the repairs seemed nearly com- 
plete; the wreck of metal and wood was cleared 
away, the breaks on the deck repaired, the yawn- 
ing chasm left by the chimneys closed and made 
water tight, the broken guards mended with chains 
and ropes. The men worked more slowly, less ex- 
citedly. The overseers seemed less anxious and 
hurried. Then, whilst rations of grog were served to 
the men, the Englishman went below; he returned, 
almost carrying the " Master." 

Again they were in the room next me. This time 
the voices were distinct and clear; either they had 
changed their position in the room, or else a strain of 
the timbers had opened ways of sound, for, lying in 
my berth, I could hear every word. 

"It will be much better for you here. This is the 
strongest and best built cabin on deck; it is as storm- 
proof as the ship itself. Tlie saloon over the ladies 
cabin is lighter and higher, but lacks the compact 
strength that was given here; and as the surgeon is 
compelled to stay below with those poor people, we 
are not keeping him out of his own." 

" I am glad of the change. I was suffocated there 
with the closeness and the fever odor. I suppose ven- 
tilation will be an impossibility until the storm is 
over." 

" Tes, an open port would in such a tempest en- 
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danger the ship; now its safety is secured at the 
expense of those fever-strioken patients. I do not 
think one will come out of that foul, poisoned air 
alive, should the storm last another day." 

'^ I hope that poor consumptive will soon be out of 
pain; for her, each breath there is torture." 

^ She is dead; died an hour ago; ought to be buried 
at once, before the hatchways are shut down, but hus- 
band and son pleaded so for delay 1 could not insist 
TVe have taken the corpse forward to the steerage, 
which fortunately is without passengers, and there 
the priest and the mourners watch the dead." 

" There is a priest on board 1 " 

" Yes, an excellent, kindly man, full of faith, and 
withal human in sympathy; he has been of great use 
in the last two days — a true comforter to all who 
suffer." 

^' Devout, humane, kindly, and not bigoted; such 
men plant and keep alive religions. The succession 
has been through all ages; true priests, men fit to 
minister to Nature's worn, tired children. I am glad 
you have his help here, where help is so wanted. It 
will let the dying die less reluctantly, and give hope 
to those who live. Was your consumptive a Catho- 
Uc»" 

" Yes; and the sweetness of her dying proved what 
had been the purity of her living. Not a thought of 
self, only an effort in the very death-agony to console 
those she left. A saint ripe for the heaven to which 
she has gone." 

^< I will not gainsay it. Not a blade falls uselessly; 
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if ripe, it is gathered for the fnllness of the harvest; 
if xinripe, it passes into wise uses. The Eternal Econ- 
omy loses nothing. God can be. trusted in all his 
creations; humanity is no exception to the universal 
law of order and place: not an atom is lost, not an 
atom &ils to find for itself the way of change. At 
some fixed time, in some eternally appointed way, it 
frees itself from the super-encumbent mass to obey 
a law as eternal and unchangeable as itself." 

^ Does not this idea, carried to logical conclusions, 
materialize soul?" 

^ Is it not already material, when it acts through 
matter perceptible to sense?" 

" Not necessarily, I think." 

" Can you imagine motion without torcei " 

" No." 

^^ Are not all our ideas of force gathered from re- 
sults?" 

"Tes; but the results sometimes imply a finer, 
more impalpable force than any that rests in matter? " 

^ Has science yet defined all force that is in mat- 
ter?" 

•*Not positively." 

" Is not electricity a property of matter, and is it 
not impalpable except in results?" 

** Certainly; but its results define it and the laws 
that govern it." 

"Are there not physical results that define soul? 
Do we know it outside the fiesh in which it is clothed ? " 

"No; but we feel that it 'belongs to a difierent — a 
higher nature." 
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<< Does not every atom feel that, and proye it, in 
subtraoting itself from the mass when the time for 
change comes t" 

^^ Bnt that is a natnral, organic change." 

^^ Oan yon prove that what yon call sofd does not 
in its change obey a natural organic law— or, rather, 
is not that proven by the very manner of changet 
Something impalpable, if yon will, is withdrawn, 
and the disorganized matter decomposes." 

^^That would imply that soul could be subject to 
matter." 

^^ Subject as controlling force is always subject 
There are laws of rule as well as obedience, and law 
is as eternal as its subjects." 

^^Then there is no freedom of action, scarcely of 
thought." 

^^ If you believe in that beautiful fiction, freedom, 
you are still a neophyte in Nature's temple. The 
first lesson of her admitted scholar teaches him dif- 
ferently. We are bom in bonds and led through life 
in chains of the strongest; bonds to the position in 
which we find ourselves, the inheritance, physical and 
moral, given by parentage. We hre chained by 
customs; thinking as we are led; even when we differ 
from our fellows, the divergence comes from a law 
within ourselves. Freedom is the showy lie that has 
blinded men, and retarded the natural progress of 
nations." 

^^ That doctrine negatives excellence, destroys am- 
bition, and prevents success." 

^' No, it only excites the strong to win the mastery; 
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to grasp and hold the place Fate waits to give the 
victor who can take it. The brave man accepts the 
dad with Destiny, and bends only when the Inevita- 
ble confronts him as conqueror.'' 
" Then it leaves him bereft of hope and faith.'' 
^No, it builds up a true faith in himself. I be- 
lieve no man has ever yet found the full power in the 
sovereignty of will ; because as yet no man has suffi- 
ciently divested himself of the petty beliefs which 
cramp effort. When the Grand Iconoclast comes, he 
will, through fixed law, rule Nature's self ; but his 
hopes must bloom over dead theories." 

^ And if he cares for his kind, if he love human- 
ity!" 

^^To be master, to rule effectively, he must make 

humanity a unit in his thoughts; the individual must 

be lost in the mass." 

" A throned and solitary despot for angels to pity." 

" Think you sot Then your decision must wait" 

^ Ko: not wait; let renewed strength come to you, 

and accept me as aid and worker where humanity can 

be benefited." 

Pere came K sailor for the Englishman, sent by 
the Oaptain, who was again at his post I heard the 
Master mutter when alone: 

"No, I doubt . .' . . not his entire worth- 
iness — ^but his will Oourage, re- 
solve, patience he has; but to grasp this mighty 
scepter, more is needed: A will unyielding to resist- 
ance, to entreaty; and he is weak to prayer. Where 
to find intellect and will together 
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where to find" — and after broken 

sighsy all grew still, and I knew that he slept 

Another hour, and again the hurricane had seized 
ns, this time with a farj that was indescribable. We 
were driyen hy the wind at racing speed, and followed 
by waves which seemed to leap from the abyss of ocean 
to sweep the ship's decks; torrents of rain, that pene- 
trated eveiywhere, until the floor of this storm-proof 
cabin was flooded; roll upon roll of thunder; eldritch 
shrieks and human tones of agony seemed to call out 
from every blast; whilst flash after flash of lightning 
made visible the blackness of sea and sky, and lit the 
terrible path whore waves yawned to engulf the 
tempest-doomed ship. 

Oiace only I heard a sound in the next room. In 
the flrst moment when the storm broke on us, the 
Englishman had returned, and I heard his voice; but, 
dose to me as he was, the wind so broke the words, 
that they were indistinguishable. Still there was a 
sense of companionship in the consciousness they 
were there. Nature's face was too awful for human 
hates to live in her presence; and so the nearness of 
those I most feared was the small comfort to which I 
clung desperately. Once, in the moment of great- 
est terror, when a quiver and roll of the ship made 
me think it the last throe of her sinking struggle, 1 
screamed aloud. But no sound came back, and I 
knew I was imheard, though I could have touched my 
neighbors had that thin partition been withdrawn. 
Hours of agony, and then, in a sudden sense of blaz* 
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ing burning light, I lost consciousness. When I re- 
covered, either the storm had subsided or I was par- 
tially insensible, stunned; complete consciousness re- 
turned slowly: in a half dazed state I knew from 
the character of the noise the danger had changed; 
there was less violent motion of the ship, a cessation 
of wind and rain, but a constant quick tramp of feet 
upon the deck, a hurrying of people to and fro. 
After a time there were low moans in the next room, 
and long drawn sighs of weariness, evidently the 
^Master ^ was alone. 

I crept to the window, and the dim gloomy light 
showed the forward deck bare of all interest The re- 
pairs had lasted, except the guards; there, ropes and 
chains were swept away, the gaps still worse than before 
they were mended. Though fiefeling numbed and weak, 
I made coffee and drank it. No appetite; a languid 
indifference to what was going on. My bare feet 
were wet and cold, so again I turned in my berth, and 
some time after was wakened from unrestful sleep by 
a voice in the next room — the Englishman's. 

^^Our last mast was struck, ^social hall ' torn all to 
pieces, then swept off by the storm. The after-cabin 
below was deluged; the Captain, the third ofScer, and 
more than thirty sailors, lost This cabin is all that 
is left on deck, and the two rooms aft in this are torn 
open. I suppose the lightning did that I was 
stunned for a little while, but after your recovery I 
went on deck to find the storm abating and to hear 
from the second officer our losses. I have been work- 
ing with him ever since. Of the passengers, twenty 
4 
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were killed; nineteen of tlie sick are dead; and of the 
living, only five are able to be of any assistance. Of 
the crew, the second officer, tlie boatswain, and twenty- 
seven sailors, are left; and four of these are dis- 
abled." 

" We are hopelessly wrecked. Do yon know where 
we arel " 

^^ In the equatorial belt, and off the coast of Africa. 
I knew from the Captain we were drifting before the 
wind in that direction ever since the engine and sails 
were useless. The accident to the rudder determined 
our course, but the Iiurricane has taken us at what 
seems, now it is over, an impossible rate of speed." 

" Can we make the Cape Verd Islands! " 

" I fear not; we are too far south, and the wind is 
toward the African coast. God grant it may last! A 
calm now, and this fever-infected ship is doomed." 

"We may meet some vessel." 

" Yes, that is one chance, but the odds are against 
it" 

"Do you know anything of Ahmed and the 
horses I" 

" Yes; two of mine and three of yours are dead." 

"Not " 

"Your desert-born is safe; not a hurt, though 
Ahmed, who was in her stall, has his arm sprained." 

"Which of yours!" 

" The Vermont horses; my Kentucky colt has his 
shoulder hurt, but not seriously. Two of your horses 
and one of mine were killed outriglit; the others I 
shot to save suffering; they were hoplessly injured." 
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" Henri and your man ! " 

" Both down with fever." 

"What is this fever?'' 

"Typhus; it has decidedly taken that form.*' 

"Do the passengers know it?" 

"No, nor the crew; if they did they would desert 
the ship." 

"How?" 

"They know we are off the coast, and with a raft 
and sails they would have a better chance than here." 

"True; and the wind you say is in that direction?" 

"Yes," 

" Would it not be better to trust all to the raft?" 

" Yes; we are trying quietly to get the men at it 
before there is a panic; then they would leave all who 
were an encumbrance." 

"How many women and children are there? " 

"Three women and seven children; the mortality 
has been greatest with them. Oh, I had forgotten; 
there is a woman alone in the Captain's room. She 
has been there ill several days. I must see to her. 
Do you want anything more?" 

" No; go. Too helpless to assist, I should not keep 
you from those whose needs may be urgent." 



Foot 76th Street, E. R« 
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CHAPTER VI. 
And soathwaid aje we fled! 

—OOLERIDOK. 

Three days since I began the preceding chapter, 
only to-day finished. Three days since that visit was 
made, when inquiry and interest met scant courtesy. 
With veiled and averted face I listened, with guarded 
and cool tone I replied: 

" I heard you describe our situation to your friend." 

The visit was short; oflfers of help given and re- 
fused. Standing at the half-opened door, my bare 
feet hidden in the blanket I hastily threw over them 
on the wet floor, wrapped in my waterproof. The 
questioning was brief, though I felt the proflw of 
help was sincere; it soon ended, and I was free to 
think over all that had happened, and write this his- 
tory. 

Events have been rapid and serious, yet I have 
been in a measure shut out from action or discussion. 
The "ilaster" has been constantly confined in the 
next room. The Englishman has been in often, but 
he is much occupied with the sick. There is yet a 
cloudy sky, but the breeze is gentle, and the long 
rolling waves alone tell of the storm that has swept 
over them. I have not dared to go below; they think 
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it fear of fever. My trunk and belongings have 
been brought to me; the Englishman ordered that — 
so the men told me who brought it The stewardess 
is dead, the boy who waited on me ill with the fever, 
whose victims are constantly being launched in the 
sea. This carnival of death has deadened sensibility. 
I am apathetic and indifferent The Captain's death 
seemed to sever for me all ties; my only friend, the 
one who had come in my extremity: unselfish, kind, 
full of sympathy, yet considerately sparing of words 
that might make sympathy burdensome. Even in 
death he still shields me, for all respect his arrange- 
ment, and I am left in quiet secluded possession of 
his room. A message yesterday proved this; the 
second officer sent to borrow my medicine chest, and 
it was returned with thanks. One of the sailors is 
bid — again this meddling Englishman — ^to wait on 
me; morning, noon and night he comes; my food is 
brought; deft-handed and quick, my room is made 
dean and homelike, whilst I walk on the forward 
deck. Aft, they have put up an awning and ar- 
ranged a hospital. I do not go there; once I offered 
help, and it was refused. The English doctor — so 
they call him — said I was not needed, and he would 
rather I did not come; so he rules here. 

Again It troubles me. What shall I do with Itt 
where can I keep It secnrelyl 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Wiihout a breeze, wiUioat a tide, 
She steadies with upright keeL 

— COZJERmOB. 

Two weeks — only two weeks later. Time has 
dragged slowly. Day after day in the next room I 
have heard the death-roll called; not a child left aliye, 
not a woman but myself. One week ago, the ship 
lying becalmed in this light breeze, some of the 
sailors and all the able-bodied passengers left us. 
They took the newly-made raft, stored her with pro- 
visions for two weeks, and started for the African 
coast, reftising to take the sick. This refusal was at 
the last moment The ^^ Master'' was too ill to be 
np, and I had heard them talk oven chances. They 
had finally resolved to trust the raft, when I heard 
the ^^ Master '' say : 

^^ Send Ahmed and Henri to me. You say Henri 
is nearly well! ^ 

" Yes, well enough to help in preparing for your 
comfort'' 

^' You have done that, but I must direct him to 
strap closely that small valise, and put over it a water- 
proof covering; it contains my greatest treasures." 

^^ I will tell him that, and also to pack up in the 
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smallest compass a few needed things for yon ; we will 
have to sacrifice all else; to desert the horses costs 
me heavily," 

^^ I understand that fully; it is a bitter pang to me. 
The friend that has carried me in safety; her mother 
served me once in greatest need, and she was foaled 
in my tent in the desert; and now to save ourselves 
is difficult — to save her impossible. It will break 
Ahmed's heart." 

^^ I have arranged a comfortable little tent on the raft, 
some distance from the hospital tent It is divided 
in two compartments; one is for our neighbor. A 
woman alone, without a protector, and those lawless 
men who are growing more difficult to rule, makes 
me anxious. But there is no other way to arrange 
for her. Fortunately, I can trust two of the sailors.'* 

" Ton can count on Ahmed, I will devote him to 
her service. He is blind in devotion to an order. I 
am well armed, and in extremity could aid you. Have 
you told her what preparation to make!" 

^^ No, I have told her nothing; she so shrinks from 
all companionship, that I do not intrude. Harvey, 
the sailor who sees to her wants, has packed all need- 
ful things, except personal articles, I trusted him to 
tell her at the last moment to select them. I have 
done nothing more, for I feared at every instant a 
difficulty with those men. Since the death of the 
husband and son of my consumptive, there are none 
of the passengers I can trust, except always the 
priest, and he is scarcely sufficiently recovered to 
assist himself." 
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" Well, if need be there are several of us to try 
condnsions with the spirit of misrule. Now send 
Ahmed to me, and do not let Henri neglect the cover 
of that valise." 

Here I tried to remember if I had fastened the 
straps over the open lock when I took the casket, and 
was interrupted by a knock at my door — ^the English- 
man. 

"Gomel" 

" Madam, I came to tell you we must leave the 
ship; she is so injured that she is unmanageable. We 
have a well-made raft, and hope to reach the Guinea 
Coast in safety. I have arranged as far as possible for 
your comfort and security. You must now sdect 
what is lightest and most needed of your luggage, and 
I will have it placed on the raft." 

" Thanks. I have heard all. I understand French, 
so your change of language has not baffled a lis- 
tener." 

" I only wished in that change to spare you anxi- 
ety; it is no fault of yours, yon could not help hear- 
ing." 

" Do not make excuses for me to myself. I have 
listened to all of your conversations." 

For one moment he looked annoyed; then with a 
quizzical, merry smile, he said: 

" Confess it to the priest; the honesty of the admis- 
sion will win forgiveness." 

" I shall not ask it But even my code binds me 
to warn an enemy if he loyally offers me help." 

" In what way have I offended? I have intended 
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only the true seryiee a gentleman must offer a woman 
in your fiingularly unfortunate and perilous position, 
or rest a craven in his own esteem." 

"You have offended in all ways; in all you do, in 
all you leave undone. I do not desire your protec- 
tion; in no way will I place myself under your care.'* 

" For my honor's sake, madam, I must be persist- 
ent Once in safety, I pledge you my word I shall 
not so offend; but until we reach the African coast, 
until you are with civilized people where law rules, I 
must do whal manhood demands of me. I fear you 
do not understand half the difficulty of your position, 
and mine. There are lawless men here — ^men danger- 
ous to you. Tou have heard our conversation. There 
are, between you and danger, seven lives. 

"Ko, only one! I am not helpless; see this der- 
ringer! Look at that petrel flying 

over the deck — ^not a bad shot. If you will pi^ it 
up you will find the bullet passed throu^ the head. 
Here is another pistol; I always carry the pair. A 
bullet through my heart would be a safe defense." 

" A sure defense in the last extremity. I am glad 
you are so good a shot; it is an accomplishment much 
needed here, worth more to you than all others. 
Only for the present leave your dislikes in abeyance, 
and accept as comrades those who are so willing to 
offer comradeship. It is not protection, it is a league 
of law and order." 

^^ I hate law, and scorn order. I am a law unto my- 
self, and will stay on the ship." 
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'^ I cannot pennit you to stay alona This sliip, I 
hare told yon, is doomed. Moreover, I only wonder 
yon have so &r escaped the fever poison. To leave 
yon wonld be to abandon yon to certain death.'' 

" And if I choose death ? " 

** I cannot assist yon to commit snicide. It is my 
dnty at all hazards to prevent it; only in tiie one ex- 
tremity of which we have spoken wonld there be ex- 
cuse for what nnder all other circumstances wonld be 
sheer madness and cowardice." 

^<I shall not leave the ship." 

^ I trust yon will not compel mo to use force. I 
prefer to treat you as a reasonable, reasoning woman. 
I do not speak for myself only, but for my friends, 
Monsieur de Pontbec and Father Duval. It wonld 
be impossible for us to leave yon here alone. I do 
not think yon will insist on onr stay, and thus have 
us lose all chance of safety. You are too sensible a 
woman to fight an impossibility." 

^^I recognize no impossibility. You have stated 
distinctly the danger I might find in human compan- 
ionship; here I am safe firom insult Moreover I 
like the companions you leave me; the more I know 
of men the better I like horses — they would not 
desert you in your greatest need." 

^^ Yon might spare the taunt; you would, did you 
know how the necessity pains me. I trust yon did 
not think I would leave them here to sufier. I can 
speed a bullet more friendly than the one that killed 
that harmless petrel." 

^At least do not kill them needlessly; there ii 
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chance of succor from some passing ship. I heard 
you say it when I was listening. If that one chance 
fails, yon can tmst the hand ' that killed that harm- 
less petrel' — ^it will not fail a comrade at his need." 

" So I believe, and trust yet to be that comrade." 

Here came a messenger from the second ofScer. 
Tlie doctor was wanted at once. A courteous bow, 
and he was gone. 

Now for resolve: I would not go, I was determined. 
It was in all ways safety to me to stay. 

Again voices — ^this time in an unknown language. 
Not the Englishman, but a new voice, deep, sweet, 
but. subdued; the tone of one bound to obedience 
who pleaded against some command; finally a low, 
restrained sob, then the Master's voice with inflections 
of sympathy and feeling which I had never heard in 
those clear ringing tones before. This distracted my 
attention from what I now most needed to decide, bo 
I got my things and went on deck to think it all out. 
I walked the deck listlessly, until, chancing to look 
over the side, I saw the men working busily at the 
raft, putting on supplies. The tents, or low awnings, 
the smaller ones with side curtains, were arranged at 
some distance apart; the larger one aft near the 
roughly constructed rudder, the other forward; the 
mast between, with its triangular sail. I saw a dark 
young Frenchman hand a small valise to a sailor to 
pass down the side. There was some awkward pause 
on the part of the man ; it slipped and fell in the 
sea. The Frenchman called excitedly, and the Eng- 
liahman came: 
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"What is it, Henri! ^' 

"Monsieur's valise I the one he values above all 
things else. It has in it his greatest treasure." 

Hearing this, a sailor on the raft jumped in where 
the valise had fallen. It was a moment of agony to 
me. How I wished he might fail I ' The man came ' 
up with his prize, several yards distant, calling for 
help. Before it could be given, there was a dash 
through the waves, a dark fin flashed in the water, a 
white upturning side glistened like a silver sheet, and 
the man was drawn under. The reddening foam told 

what had happened So the valise, 

the evidence against me, was gone, with another life 
charged against it To theft was added murder ; for 
I had wished all things but its restoration, and had 
drawn one long breath of relief as the sea closed over 
the Bead Secret. The "Chapter of Chance" had 
saved me, me — a robber, a murderess. 

I went back ; back to meet, as I turned, a man 
dressed in Arab costume, who watched me curi- 
ously. ** Ahmed," I thought, the man ** whose 
blind devotion he could trust," was this another 
foe to fear ? I suppose my thought made me look 
inquiringly. The man advanced, dark, powerful, 
and gracefully built ; a compact, massive head, su- 
perbly poised on broad, firm shoulders ; eyes black 
as night, but with a peculiar velvety softness. He 
looked a bronze Hercules : the living incarnation of 
physical strength and power. But there was some- 
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thing in the face that told of waiting on another's 
will; a lack* of individnality — ^the look of a highly 
bred, well trained animal, who watches to know his 
master^s will that he may obey it. 

He still came toward me. Involnntarily I clutched 
the pistol at my side. Watching me, he saw this, 
and knelt before me, one hand tonching his forehead; 
the other hong bandaged in a sling at his side. I 
asked him — " What do you wish? " 

He smiled gravely, and shook his head. I repeated 
the question in French. Then he answered brokenly: 

^^Je suis d Madame^ (Pest pov/r la vie^ pour la 
mort; J^en aifaU le aerment d MonseignievT. Me 
vailaf J ^attends lea ardrea de Madame.^ 

^^ Comment r'' 

" CPest Vordre de Monseignieur que je m ^attacks 
au service de Madame?^ 

^'Merely maisje n^aipae heeoi/n de eefrvitewt!^ 

^ Le joti/r est commence mats il n^est pas fini 
juequ au soir. Je euie tovjoura aux ordrea de 
Madame.^^ 

I saw discussion was useless, and, wishing to end 
the interview, I made a gesture of dismissal that was 
instantly obeyed. At the door of my room I en- 
countered the Englishman, who said coldly: 

*^ Madam, we are spared difficulty; those selfish 
brutes refuse to take the sick, so I can save your der- 
ringer that friendly shot at my dumb comrades.'' 
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PAET 11. 
INELUOTABILE FATUM. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

For whose path the Atlantic's level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms. 

— 8HELLET. 

How shall I write succinctly what, now that it has 
all passed, seems a terrible dream of impossible 
things? The long nightmare of that fever ship in 
mid-ocean ; in the tropics, floating in breezeless calms. 
Day after day a burning sun, breaking through no 
gentle mists of dawn, but coming with quick transi- 
tion out of the purple darkness to scorch the death- 
stricken and their watchers. Day after day with 
the dying and the dead, the only sound the lapping 
of the water against the ship's side, and the faint 
moans of the sick. A blaze of yellow light over a 
molten sea. The deep blue above flooded with flame. 
Every ripple of blue water edged with dead gold. 
A heated atmosphere which seemed to dry the very 
springs of life. Not a cloud, not the faintest breeze ; 
so calm, so still, so dead, one wondered how human 
life could last tlirough it all. 
5 [65] 
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Yet there, in those long days, when hopes died out 
one by one, as another feeble thread of worn life 
broke, and another silent traveler with leaded feet 
parted the blue waves to find beneath them cool, pain- 
less rest— even there, Hnmanity was victor in the 
strife with Nature. 

Hate could not blind judgment, nor hide, try as it 
might, the crownfed good brought out by that awful 
drama. Even I sometimes so far forgot the past that 
my lost beliefs in honor and loyalty, my lost faith in 
humanity came back in a rush of shame and remorse; 
for this man, so single in purpose, so careless and 
unsparing of self, so thoughtful of all else, might 
have been my friend, my trusted comrade, had I not 
stained my soul with the wrong I had done him. 
Now there was between us an abyss of crime I might 
not cross. I was too feeble, too prostrate, for the old 
exultant thrill of triumph in my gain. All that was 
hushed in the still agony of this constant pain. 

The old, old life had faded out of view. I had 
drifted out of all that into this last wrong — ^this wrong 
which I had in my thought proudly accepted and de- 
fended; now with nothing tangible won, this apple 
of Sodom crumbled to dust and ashes, and I was left 
face to face with Jtistice — Justice, incarnate in the 
man I had robbed; not a blind impassive deity, but 
human, humane, kindly — a very king among men, yet 
the gentlest and tenderest sovereign that ever reded 
through the law of brotherhood. 

Day after day my debt grew greater. Every care 
that made life easier or more bearable, came from that 
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Englishman. He had the awning stretched over mj 
cabin, several feet higher than the roof, that the heat 
might beat on it with less force. On each side the 
awning extended until it reached the guards, making 
a covered porch. Another thoughtfulness — ^he re- 
membered mj aversion to sight, and sheltered me 
from my neighbor with a curtain of separation that 
shut me out, with the forward deck as my walking 
space. So I was, in a measure, alone. Next to me, 
and between my state room and the hospital tent aft, 
was the " Master." 

I could hear them talk as of old; but I knew the 
talk now was measured for my hearing. 

Beyond my curtain of separation, the awning was 
prolonged, giving the " Master" also an outer cham- 
ber next the guards. * When they were there I could 
hear their voices, and the fragrant odor of a cigar oc- 
casionally swept forward, grateful to a sense which 
seemed morbicQy alive to the heavy sickening smell 
of this floating lazar-house. 

Harvey, the sailor, still brought me my meals, al- 
ways delicately arranged; '^ ordered each day," so he 
took care to inform me when I noticed and thanked 
him for some grateful change. 

Forward, the hatchways were opened and enlarged 
to make the horses more comfortable. Daily, in the 
early morning, came Ahmed. Kear the bow, he 
had rigged an awning, and swung a b'ght hammock; 
and whilst I was too weak to walk, he carried me 
there in his strong arms, as a careful nurse carries a 
sick child. Sitting at the hatchway, he would pull a 
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ropo which moved triangular pieces of sail, spread and 
wired into broad fans. Sometimes I would sleep 
tliere; and then I always wakened to some new care 
rnH though tfulness, — whose,! could easily understand. 

Yet there was never an intrusion on my solitude. 
Harvey a*^ked for directions. Ahmed divined my 
wishes. But some one else directed all things need- 
ful for my comfort or health, even to the bath of sea- 
water which was fresh every evening and waiting my 
pleasure in a compartment now specially arranged for 
the purpose. Upon days of peculiar exhaustion, tonic 
drinks were brought me fresh and cool; and when I 
asked if they had ice on board, I learned that the 
coolness was due to a system of evaporation the Eng- 
lish Doctor had devised^ 

From Harvey I heard news of the others. The 
Surgeon was down with fever, and so, night and day, 
the English Doctor watched and tended the sick, 
snatching brief moments of sleep between the watch- 
ing; but up, alert and ready, at every call, every 
need. 

So those days went on. From my eyrie in the 
hammock, as I grew better, I could look aft and see 
hinij always there at his post, or in brief intervals 
walking back to relieve the Master's loneliness; or 
glancing forward, and then something came for me — 
perhaps a book or pa{>er ; once a collection of sketches, 
with a briefly- written description attached, that had 
evidently been placed there for my better understand- 
ing of those scenes of his recent Califoniian travel. 
In all this there was no apparent eagerness of help- 
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fulness, neither was there wearying in well-doing — 
though certainly not with expectation of thanks. 

Then came the priest to visit me; kindly and gen- 
tie, though commonplace, coarsely sympathetic, but 
lacking the fine magnetism which sweetens sympathy ; 
useful and practical in goodness, filling a place here 
where such a presence was much needed. Not 
domineering nor dogmatic in beliefs, he preaches 
Christ and Him crucified, without words, by crucify- 
ing self. Withal there is nothing of " Mawworm " 
about him J no canting, sleek hypocrisy. A true 
priest and teacher, suited to lowly humanity in his 
cheerful humility, suited to the consideration of his 
fellow man, because, without arrogance, he preserves 
the dignity of his calling. Yet in no way has his 
profession denationalized him. He remains that hu- 
man paradox, a thorough Frenchman; energetic, en- 
thusiastic, impulsive, genial, with a natural mfeohani- 
cal handiness that he is always ready to utilize; quick 
to see occasions of help, with the pleasant and pleased 
air of a child who is helpful. He has the conceit and 
simplid^ of a Parisian; cheerful, even gay, full of 
innocent merriment; ready to laugh with you or at 
you, or at himself. Outside of the faith which tem- 
pers and controls his character, the man is a blessing 
to his surroundings. Everywhere he tries in his 
manner to bring comfort, to lighten pain. If that 
manner sometimes jars on aching nerves or dead 
hopes, still it wakens attention, and one watches the 
unfitly placed lightness with a sort of vague wonder 
that in itself is a relief to heaviness. 
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The effect of his presence on the workers in those 
heated days was electrical. They would obey mechan- 
ically the orders of the Englishman, who was nn- 
questionably in command. Let the priest, as he often 
did, join in their work, there were merry calls, in- 
creased quickness in movement, and even, on rare 
occasions, laughter. Some jest of his when they were 
working at the hatchways, near my hammock, brought 
to that cold Englishman's lips a smile, so bright, so 
sweet, it glorified the stem face, and made me turn 
with sudden pain away from the brightness that be- 
longed to a world in which I could have no part. 

Five weeks after the raft left us, I was in the 
early morning in my hammock, swinging idly with 
the slow rolling of the ship, when above me the Union 
Jack rustled and shook out its folds. A breath of air 
had caught it. I looked at Ahmed, and held up my 
hand for him to stop the fans. He obeyed the ges- 
ture, glancing at the flag. Yes, it was evidently the 
first coming of a breeze. In an instant, Ahmed was 
gone. After a brief interval, the Englishman was 
there. 

" Madam, I trust you are better." 

^' Quite well, thanks. I have had no malady but 
this heated air, and you see there is a breeze spring- 
ing up." 

''Yes; Ahmed called me. I was sleeping, or I 
should have been here sooner. He must take you at 
once to your cabin. We are in the region of the mon- 
soons, and instant preparation is needed." 

" I prefer to stay here. Any change is a relief." 
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" True, only your hammock and awning will not 
stand a stiff breeze, and tUa freshens rapidly." 

" Evidently you are master on this ship. Ahmed, 
I am ready." 

" Madam, I beg of you believe I think only of 
your comfort and safety. If it is safe, and I can 
make you more secure here, you shall return." 

"Thanks; I prefer my cabin to motion by per- 
mission." 

With a pained, proud look, he turned away; and I 
was in my cabin watching the taking down of awn- 
ings, for soon it blew steadUy. 

The value of the forced work of those heated weeks 
was soon apparent. The sail they had set caught the 
wind, and we moved steadily to the south. AH use- 
less canvass was rolled up securely. The two or three 
sick people (death had taken the others) were carried 
to the lower cabin, which had been aired and disin- 
fected in all possible ways. 

The "Master" was in view, now the curtain and 
awning were down, and I saw the change that had 
been wrought in him. He was more bowed and 
broken, with a more absent, introspective look. The 
Englishman held his arm firmly, gave some orders to 
the few men working now at the coverings of the 
hatchway, and then led him into his state-room, leav- 
ing him there with the priest while he again joined 
the men. 

Harvey and Ahmed came, and taking out the 
berths, enlarged my room and hung the twine ham- 
mock in such a manner that no motion could disturb 
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me, though swinging there I commanded a view fiK)m 
the barred window, of the forward deck, and sky, and 
sea. Tlie Englishman came, tested its strength, and 
said pleasantly: 

"It will be altogether more comfortable;. giving 
with every motion, yet safer than a berth, if the ship 
rolls heavily." 

" I regret the trouble you take." 

" Do not mention it I am the Captain^s successor 
in duty here, as elsewhere.'' 

With a quick look around, a trial of fastenings, a 
word of further direction to Harvey, he was gone. 

All was done. Harvey had gone for my supplies, 
and Ahmed stood in the doorway waiting. I thanked 
him. and dismissed him to his horses. He knelt, and 
touched the hem of my dress to his forehead. I ex- 
tended my hand, which he took lightly, then turned 
the pahn, and regarded it curiously. When he raised 
his eyes, they were wet with tears. 

" What is it, Ahmed? " I said, speaking, as always, 
to him in French. 

" A small liand for so heavy a sceptre." 

" I do not understand." 

" Monseignieur has not said it, but I read it in Ma- 
dame's hand. Now I know why I was given to 
Madame's service." 

*' You read hands?" 

"Wlien nature writes in them in living characters." 

"What do you read in mine?" 

" Danger, shipwreck, terrible struggle with all the 
powers of nature, conqilest, sovereignty." 
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^ It is easy to read danger. There is certainty in 
the shipwreck. The conquest is death. The sover- 
eignty — well, your faith does not give Heaven to 
woman, so what is that?" 

"Allah il Allah. Sovereignty can come through 
the Propef s wilL In Madame's hand are the lines 
of rule. Death cannot touch where the great sceptre 
belongs. In Monseignieur's hand it was silent It 
passed to Madame, ^ Kismet' Solomon gave it to a 
woman; the wisest knew it would come again, at the 
end of centuries, to a woman. I am Madame's 
slave." 

" Through a transfer you resisted." 

" I had not read the hand of tlie great sheik. I 
did not think it would be the hand of a woman." 

"And now!" 

" Now I belong entirely to Madame. Monseignieur 
was led by Fate in the gift I am of the blood of the 
great Queen. Monseignieur tied me with bonds of 
gratitude; he was the savior of my mother from the 
captivity of the accursed. He called upon her name 
when he swore me to Madame's needs. The need 
will come. Madame can command. For Ahmed to 
hear is to obey." 

He was gone. How much did Ahmed know! "Was 
this the mystic lore of the East, or simply the quick- 
ness of a detective set to watch ! 

Thinking it out, I watched mechanically the ship's 
progress — ^faster, still faster. We were evidently in 
one of those periodic monsoons of the south-west 
coast of Africa. It was one of the dangers dreaded, 
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for then we would be blown out of the track of vessels 
bound for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oar sail was of no use for resistance; no tacking in 
such a gale, with masts and rigging gone. The ship 
itself was caught and drawn by its force. 

Four days of this, seeing no one but the men still 
working forward. Visits of service fi'om Harvey, 
visits of mute inquiry and mute dismissal from 
Ahmed. Once I asked after his horses; they were 
well, and their stalls made secure and strong; padded 
to prevent injury from concussion. 

The fifth day, about three in the aftiemoon, I was 
lying in my hammock, when I heard voices in the 
next room. The Englishman and Father Duval were 
talking to the " Master.'* Suddenly there was a vibra- 
tion from side to side. * * Everything rattled in 
my room, and all loose articles were swept from their 
places. Then came the noise of a heavy fall in the 
next room, and conftised voices. Still the ship quiv- 
ered and trembled with this vibratory motion. 

In the roll, I looked fix)m the window, where the 
men were still fastening down the covers of the hatch- 
way, when I saw apparently a mountain of piled 
waves hanging over the bow. An instant more, and 
the terrible rush of waters engulfed us, sweeping off 
the men working there, the second officer and every 
man able to work, except Harvey, whom I had sent 
to ask Ahmed for a book I had misplaced. All else 
were on deck. 

But why think of them? Would the ship itself 
ever rise from this burial in the waters! A moment 
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or two that Beemed ages, and we were again tindei 
the canopy of sky, with the deck swept clean. 

Again the ship rocked from side to side, and I 
could see great waves with white crests which sprung 
at us like wild beasts seeking their prey. The ocean 
was beat to an yeasty firoth. To add to the horror, 
there was a continuous roar, as if park after park of 
artillery were being discharged. Fascinated by the 
danger, the terror, I tried to steady my swinging 
hammock, and watched the sea in its fury; seething, 
foaming, until we seemed caught up and carried by 
a great wave that held us apparently over an open 
i^yss from which the waters liad receded. Suddenly, 
out of the water across the mighty chasm, with a hor- 
rible, bursting, crackling roar, there came up an im- 
mense dark mass, and as we swept on, rushing waters 
filled the abyss, and still high on that mighty wave we 
rode straight on the dark mass. 

Yes, it was land. Involuntarily I closed my eyes 
to shut out the certain death. Another instant we 
seemed rising still on higher waves, until, with all 
other noise, came the crash of a striking ship — then 
a settling down into what! I looked again, believing 
I had gone mad with fright, or else was in some ter- 
rible dream. 

I hid my face an instant, when I heard the Eng- 
lishman's voice, quick, excited; groans from some 
one else — I could not tell if it was the priest or the 
Master. 

Another instant, and my door was broken open and 
he was in the room. The old habit made me shelter 
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my face from Bight as I answered his eager question — 
^' had I seen what had become of the men? " 

"Yes; they were swept overboard with the first 
great wave.*' 

"What next? '* 

"There was an open abyss into which we were 
about to be lost, when ahead of ns land came np; and 
then we seemed lifted into the clonds, with waters 
rushing under us into that chasm.'' 

" It was then I heard you cry." 

"Did I cry out?" 

"Yes; so appealingly that I tried to come, but 
Father Duval fell next the door, and before I could 
lift him out of the way, the crasli came, and I feared 
you were killed, as I knew no more. Are you sure 
you are not hurt? " 

"Hurt was impossible; the hammock swung free 
from all obstruction." 

" Are you afraid to stay alone until I see what has 
happened?" 

"No." 

He took my hand, and said kindly: 

" You poor, brave child, how I wish I could only 
shield you from further danger 1" 

I could not answer; the kindness so embittered 
life, I was sorry it was saved. 

Still there was occasional trembling, but not of the 
sea. That had left us; but the shake and quiver of 
earth was more terrible, more appalling. Now I 
could see nothing but huge cliSs Uiat held us fast^ 
sheltered from the sight of all else but the sky. 
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For another hour I was alone, waiting and watch- 
ing. There were regular vibrations every few mo- 
ments, as if of some grand pulse-beat of Nature. 
With each vibration we seemed to rise up out of the 
waters that I still heard rushing like brothers against 
the rocks that held us. 

With every fresh shock I thought the land would 
again disappear, and we would ndw certainly go 
down with the wreck; for I knew the ship must 
be in some part crushed and broken from the violence 
of the concussion. 

A rushing noise preceded each shock, and now the 
frightful suspense of waiting was added as I learned 
the signs. First, thd rushing sound, then a rumb- 
ling as of subterranean thunder, then the vibrations 
would commence, accompanied by indescribable Ti- 
tanic moans of terror, as if the earth groaned and 
struggled with the pain of labor in every throe of that 
agonized movement. 

Was a continent being bom, and could human life 
last through the change? 

For the first six or seven shocks, we remained 
wedged in where we first struck, shut from the sight 
of change by those toppling clifls. Then, in a more 
fearful convulsion, they fell outward; and over their 
broken edges I could see again the ocean tumbling 
and rolling against a line of breakers, whose jagged 
points stood out black and well defined in the white, 
foamy waves. 

Only on one side was the sea visible. On the otlier 
rose bold cliffs of immense rock, piled in successive 
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ridges, making the background of this stretch of 
broken beach which shelved ont, till it reached the 
rocky breakers, in falling terraces that marked each 
elevation. 

The great fear was past We were, at least, unless 
some new disturbance of Nature occurred, safelj 
stayed on land. The shock had ceased. All was still, 
except the consClmt far-away roar of angry breakers; 
so still, that a sort of subdued awe and fear forced me 
to seek companionship. I ventured on deck, walking 
with uncertain steps from the effect of lost motion^ 
and also because the *ship lay at an inclination which 
made it difficult, until I should become luscustomed 
to the change. It was the rise of rather a sharp, 
short hill to the bow. Looking over, I could see to 
what we owed our safety. We seemed, in looking 
from my cabin, wedged in the rock; but here 'I found 
we had sunk in a bed, still wet and yeasty with froth, 
of gravel and sand and shells; a sort of muddy con- 
glomerate that had been brought up between the ridges 
from the bottom of ocean. Fifty feet farther in, or 
twenty more either side^ would have broken the ship 
to atoms. The " Chapter of Chance '^ had spared us. 
Surging out of all tliis fiery trial, came the old ambi- 
tion, the old longing; and I clasped my hands in 
wild triumph to think I had kept my treasure, my 
secret, through all the fevered madness of disease and 
danger. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Still be doing; nerer done. 



— BUTLKB. 



Thbee weeks we have been here^ three weeks of al- 
most continual rain. My neighbor is very ill. Fa- 
ther Dnyal is constantly with him, except when a 
visit of duty brings him to me; to me, where he is 
received with such apathetic chilliness that even a 
genial, companionable Frenchman finds conversation 
difiScnlt This does not altogether discourage him. 
To him, a listener is necessary — a listener to the 
never-ending stream of talk in which he delights; 
and so, as no one else is available, he delnges me. 

Without question, or even show of interest, I have 
learned much of our companions — ^if companions 
they may be called, where there has been so little 
companionship. Of the sick, three are dead; one of 
them is Henri, Monsieur de Pontbec's valet; the 
other two were passengers. The list of the saved is 
short: Monsieur de Pontbec, Father Duval, Captain 
Claridge (that is his name), Ahmed, Harvey, and an- 
other sailor named Davis. 

An old man, a woman, a priest, a soldier, an Arab 
groom, and two sailors, left of the three hundred 
souls, passengers and crew, who sailed from New York 
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four montlis ago, on the nineteenth of Angostl The 
raft, ocean, and fever, took the others. 

Of dumb animals, we have two horses, one cow, 
three sheep; these, with some fowls, about half the 
ship's supplies, and the cargo, or what can be saved 
of it, constitute our provision for the future. Fortu- 
nately the greater portion of the cargo was grain, hay, 
coffee, and sugar. There were cattle killed by the 
breaking of timber and part of the engine at the time 
we struck; Captain Claridge, £L$irvey, Davis, and 
Ahmed, are curing them, and constantly working to 
make the ship healthful and comfortable for the liv- 
ing. 

All these details come in daily bulletins from Father 
Duval, and Harvey when he brings my food. Ahmed 
comes morning and evening; a profound salutation, a 
look of inquiry, a gesture of dismissal, and he is 
gone. Save these breaks, my days pass in writing, 
and watching the steady pour of rain upon deck. 
One day the workers were there, in all that downfall, 
nailing pieces of timber and shqiets of metal to turn 
the rain, running down from the bow, away from my 
cabin. Since then the floor is dry, and the room is 
as comfortable and homelike as so small space can be 
made. 

Captain Claridge I scarcely ever see. He never 
visits me. Yet, I have daily tokens of his thought- 
Ailness and care. How it maddens me to be forced 
to receive constant benefits from hin! Day after day 
I hear his praise. It is a theme of which Father 
Daval never tires; he enthuses himself with the flow 
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of his admiration, and evidentlj wonders at my cold- 
ness, my lack of appreciation. Once I ventured an 
inquiry: 

" If he is a soldier, why do you call him Doctor f' 

It brought a torrent of reply: 

^< In India he had a small command at some out-of- 
the-way station, where there was no surgeon; so he 
studied medicine for the sake of his men, some of 
whom had their families with them." 

" He told you this Sunday-school incident to illus- 
trate therequirements of duty?" 

^' Oh, no, Madam 1 you do not understand him at 
alL It came about naturally, as a modest excuse for 
his knowledge.'* 

" So his modesty equals the knowledge he excuses." 

" Madam is cynical in judgment You Americans 
dislike the English. So do we French, as a nation. 
But the English character is truthful and just; Eng- 
lishmen are grandly generous and self-sacrificing 
when occasion calls for such qualities. This man 
has saved us all, under Qod's providence. He nurses 
Monsieur de Pontbec like a son, or a Sister of Charity. 
He saved my life, and he never asks the men to meet 
a hardship he is not quick to ahare. He arranges all 
Madam's food. This morning he broiled the beef- 
steak Harvey brought, because the men always scorch 
or smoke ihem." 

So I was silenced with the sting of a fresh obliga- 
tion. When will the rain cease, that I may get out 
of it in some way — ^in some way order my own life! 



6 
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CHXPTER X. 

AU things are busie; only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flowers to maJce that, nor the hosbandrie 

To water these. 
I am no link of thy great chain 
But all my companie is a weed. 

— OBORGE HERBERT. 

The twenty-fifth of December — a day filled with 
old memories. And there have crowded in it, in this 
present, things I cannot forget. Yesterday the rain 
ceased, and the midsummer sun of this latitude came 
to us in the early morning, in golden glory. There 
had been a gradual cessation of falling water; and, 
in the quiet of the night, it wept itself away in 
silent, gentle tears. The roar of breakers on the 
beach is hushed into a regular rippling, and washing, 
that makes a monotone of melody in the distance. 
We are out of the tr<^ics, and the dawn has come 
back to us. How welcome was the sofl, purple twi- 
light after its long absence! 

The first shadowy light of yesterday morning 
wakened me. In a few moments I was dressed and 
at the door, just as the sunbeams lit the dark outline 
of rocky ridges, under whose western edge we are 
stranded. We were caught safely in the long trough 
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of the lowest ridge, and the fall of the barrier, next 
the sea, has left ns with bold outlook from the top of 
a high shelving hill, at whose base lie half-buried the 
huge rocks which fell in the last shock of that fearful 
earthquake. Their path was marked in clean ploughed 
furrows, through the soft conglomerate of reddish 
clay, sand and shells of the hillside; whilst at the 
base they have broken against each other, and possi- 
bly still another ridge of rock there, until they lie in 
huge masses wedged in with broken fragments of all 
imaginable sizes, making another defense against the 
inroad of the sea, which sweeps through the breakers^ 
and over the long stretch of low-lying, glistening 
sands. 

To the west and to the north, behind the ship, there 
are no obstructions to the view. East and south we 
see only a dark blue-grey outline (it seemed black 
during the rain) of rock in the sunlight 

What is behind those di&t We do not know. 
Before us is the long line of coast which bounds 
these shelving hills, with its plains of white sand and 
irregular, circling lines of breakers, that effectually 
shut us from any outlet to the ocean. I walked aft 
to look down the path that had led us to this shelter, 
when I heard a quick, light step behind me, and 
turned to meet Father Duval, whose outstretched 
hand I could not refuse, and whose face was aglow 
with the brightness of the morning. 

" My dear child, I am so happy to see you out of 
your little cell once more; this cheerful sunlight and 
pure, fresh air will do wonders for you. Monsieur 
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de Pontbec already feels the change. Captain Clar- 
idge and I breakfasted before light He has gone to 
find, if possible, some opening through the difib. 
He has Davis and Ahmed with him, and they will 
bring ns useful knowledge of our surroundings. Shall 
I tell Harvey to bring your breakfast here! It will 
do you good in the open air." 

^^ No, thanks. I shall not stay out long. I am 
more at home in my cell. I only wished to see how 
we were anchored.'* 

" It is a lesson to lay up within our hearts. Only 
God's mercy could have led us. You see the trough 
in which we are widens greatly seaward, and gave us 
ready entrance. The wave receded, its force broken 
by the rocks ahead, and we were firmly held in the 
only place where safety was possible. The succeeding 
upheavals saved us from the ocean, placing us high 
above the sea-level. We have here an elevation of 
nearly five hundred feet." 

" I did not think it so much." 

"Captain Claridge is sure of it." 

" Then it is beyond doubt An ex-cathedra opin- 
ion." 

" You do not easily drop dislikes. How can you 
keep this prejudice, when we all owe him so much?" 

" Possibly because of that" 

" My dear child, you cannot be so unjust, so ungen- 
erous. I have never known a more unselfish or a 
nobler character. My only regret is, he is not a 
Catholic; he is so saintly." 

"A saintly hunter of men I I wonder how many 
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heathen he has shot in his day? So yon like red- 
handed soldiers — Ignatius Loyola, for example, so 
Clirist-like in his hates.'* 

^^He hated sin and pride of heart; so did the 
Blessed Jesus.'* 

" With diflferent judgment of what was sin, with 
different result to the sinner. As to pride, the 
Church keeps the monopoly. The coarse mantle of 
the Nazarcne would be but an unseemly garment for 
his sceptered successor.'* 

" Keeping humility in her heart, the Church adorns 
herself in rich vestments for the Bridegroom's com- 
ing." 

'^ She assumes too much. In His sight, the peni- 
tent Magdalen is more precious." 

" My daughter, I am glad your bitterness is for His 
church, and not for Him." 

" Possibly I am bitter. I know I am rude. I beg 
your pardon; to you there was no intention of 
offense. All I have seen of you wins my respect, forces 
my esteem." 

" My dear child, me you could not offend; we are 
here one family, in Clod's care, and for some wise pur- 
pose of His own. The trial is heavy to all, peculiarly 
so to you ; that we all feel. Only, I beg of you, think 
of us as brothers who are grieved to see younnhappy ; 
and do not misjudge and slight the kindest, the no- 
blest, among ns — ^he who spares us all in never sparing 
himself." 

" Ah, man PerCy you always return to your text" 

^^ Why not, if the text is good, and the sinner har- 
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dened in bis belieft Bat I eee Harvey waiting at 
your door; yon mast do justice to the coffee I have 
made.'* 

" Yon have permanently adopted the o£5ce of cof- 
fee-makert " 

" Yes, until we have a better qnalified professor.** 

^^ I see the bait; you try to catch me with a proph- 
ecy of compliment. Thanks; I am not useful in any 
way, but I see through the hint You think I need 
something to do." 

"Frankly — yes; you would be better for some 
healthy working interest in life." 

"Frankly, I tell you I shall do nothing that brings 
me in closer companionship with others. I am 
alone, and, meaning no rudeness to you, I wish to be 
alone. If I can so arrange, I am willing to do all 
that is needful for myself. I do not want to burden 
others; neither do I intend to share their lives." 

" You will believe I only suggested different action 
for your own sake. There has never been a thought 
with any one of asking from you assistance in our 
daily tasks. I recommend occupation because I 
know what sweetness and comfort there is in labor. 
But now come to your breakfast; Harvey waits." 

With all of its brightness, the day dragged. At 
noon my dinner came — ^not so neatly arranged as 
usual. I ate little. Harvey, seeing this, apologized 
— said "the Captain always selected what was to 
come." So all my boasted self-reliance had come to 
this — I was dependent, even for appetite, upon that 
nweloome service. 
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At snnset I saw the explorers return. They looked 
worn and tired. Ahmed came late in the evening 
with a beantifol little straw cage, in which were two 
canaries. "Where did he get themt'* They came 
with ns from New York, pets of the second o£5cer. 
The cage was new; Captain Claridge had made it in 
the evenings. It was my Christmas present At the 
door was a roll of matting, of straw, that had been 
plaited in large squares and joined together. Ahmed 
had plaited the straw; Harvey and Davis, with the 
dexterity of sailors, had sewed it together. It was 
for my room. The Captain said " the carpet was too 
warm for the snmmer in this climate." Harvey came 
wiUi a delicate, exqnisitely arranged supper of fruit 
and cream. HowAi^ home-coming changes the coarse 
details of living 1 I begin to hate my variableness 
as I hate him. 

To-day I was invited to dine with the family in the 
cabin, so Father Duval worded it. I refused; he 
insisted. I refused again, this time so decidedly they 
left me to myself. Christmas turkey and pudding were 
sent me — delicate bits, which only an accomplished 
carver would choose for a favorite guest No further 
attempt at society from the family/ I was free of 
that So I dismissed Harvey for the day, sent Ahmed 
away without even thanks for the presents, and 
secluded myself where only this page can reflect my 
moods. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
In bu4y service ran the time away- 

—ANONYMOUS- 

Fifteenth of Januarj'. There was never a more 
delicious climate. Clear, warm, sunny; a light breeze 
every morning, dying in tlie softest breaths at noon. 
At three o'clock the wind comes with freshened force, 
sometimes a steady hard blow, but always sweet with 
the sea-odor, strong and invigorating. 

Everybody is about and well. They have cut an 
opening in the ship's side, made a stout bridge over 
the broken surface of the western ledge to discharge 
our live stock, and the cow and sheep are turned 
on the sands. A shelter is built against the cliff, 
and there they are stabled and fed. Father Duval 
has charge of them and the fowls — three turkeys 
and nine chickens ; they are making acquaint- 
ance with tid-bits found in the shells, so they some- 
times stray and give him trouble; but the need 
of fresh water, and their accustomed rations of 
grain, bring them back from their truant excur- 
sions. The horses are loose in the gorge behind the 
ship. A crust, hard and smooth as asphalt, has formed 
over the muddy conglomerate in which the rain beat 
sand and shells and the refuse of the ship. The ridges 
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on each side of the gorge stretch in long lines, widen- 
ing rapidly down the valley in the descent to the sea. 
These terraces of elevation, were there any vegetation, 
wonld soon be beautiful falling gardens. There is 
water in the valley between the ridges just beyond 
ns; but they have not yet traced it to its source, and 
cannot tell if it is only an accumulation of rain in a 
rock cistern among these hills, or a true spring. 
When the work is finished that must be done here, 
the explorers will leave us for several days. They 
hope to widen a fissure in the ridge behind us into a 
pass. They are blasting there every day. The sup- 
ply of powder is short, and, trying in all ways to save 
it, the work is difficult and slow, but needful for the ani- 
mals, who suffer from the scant allowance of water that 
the ship's supply, caught in the late rains, will allow. 
I have made some ventures alone, or with Ahmed 
only as assistant From the high point of the ship's 
bow he has made for me a narrow bridge to the near- 
est ledge of rock, lying directly before us to the south. 
From that to the top are a series of five ledges of dif- 
ferent heights, shelving so gradually that with lad- 
ders the ascent is practicable and safe. I commenced 
this work without consultation or permission; but I 
soon discovered that, in the intervals when 1 left it, 
Captain Claridge investigated its solidity and strength, 
testing each ledge and adding hand rails of rope that 
made the ascent easy. In one way he respected my 
proprietorship, and left me to the pleasure of discov- 
ery in the outlook over this new domain, that is chris- 
tened " Madam's Point." 
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Another though tfulnese: he had all the baggage — 
the legacy of the dead — brought up on deck. The 
trunks were opened, and all having feminine belong- 
ings were assigned to me to dispose of, and placed in 
the vacant stateroom back of mine. In one of the 
trunks I found some bathing-dresses of flannel — long 
full trowsers and jacket, with kilted skirt; one, a gray 
trimmed with blue, is now my walking and climbing 
costume, with strong shoes, heavy gloves, a foraging 
cap, and a mask, I have made of chamois skin, which 
replaces the vail that I never take off without such 
protection. If it were possible for us to leave here 
to-morrow, and I should meet these people face to 
face in the crowded street of a city, not one of them 
could recognize me. This commenced in the avoid- 
ance of indifference; it has grown into a superstition. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The murmuring surge, 
That on the numbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. 

—SHAKBPERB. 

Yestebday, the path finished, the last ladder stead- 
ied, I climbed to the topmost ledge, having left 
Ahmed to wait below, within call, if needed. 

This was my very own— my possession. From the 
beginning of my work, my proprietorship had been 
tacitly recognized, Father Duval occasionally coming 
up to the bow to smile his encouragement at what he 
regarded as an effort at employment. He little knew 
it grew out of a fevered desire to find some spot 
where I might escape human sight and questioning. 

The explorers, in their one day's walk, had discov- 
ered that this point was entirely disconnected from 
the succeeding parallel ridges which lay eastward of us. 
The breakers that stretched out over two miles west- 
ward and many more northward of the heights where 
the ship lay, come in suddenly shoreward to the 
southwest, and thus entirely cut off any knowledge 
of the base of the Point. All this, and its isolated 
position east, made any ascent impossible except that 
from the bow of the ship; which, from the height of 
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its. inclination, lessened the distance to be scaled. At 
first, Father Duval seemed to think it only a fancy of 
mine to get to the lower ledge, which, some twenty 
feet higher and fifty feet distant from the bow, formed 
an immensely wide platform sheltered from the 
winds. Above where the ship lay, the western ridge 
had not fallen, and the eastern side towered high and 
nnbroken, rising up to the Point which our engineer 
calculated to be seven hundred feet above the sea, con- 
sequently two hundred higher than the ship's deck. 

My foot had left the last round of the ladder; there 
was a scramble, and I reached the top. There I found 
myself on the lower side of a broad plateau, that ex- 
tended across from ridge to ridge, as well as I could 
judge, a distance of an eighth of a mile. This pla- 
teau, of massive dark grey, glittering stone, was in 
form a continuation of the isosceles triangle, made by 
tlie ridges of enclosure bounding what they had 
named the "Valley of Safety ;'' consequently, as I 
stood about midway of the base, the apex of the tri- 
angle was facing me, all the way ascended gradually. 

I crossed to this point. My progress was slow and 
difficult; there were occasional inequalities and irreg- 
ularities in the rock not easily surmounted. That 
eighth ot a mile required an hour of painful walking. 
The last ten minutes I had gained a point which was 
nearly level, and the broad ocean lay to the south, 
with its blue waves calm and unfretted with breakers. 

Evidently the deep water came up directly to the 
base of the point on which I stood. 

The blue immensity was welcome after weeks of 
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bonnded view of frothy breakers and white sands. 
The ledge evidently hung over the sea. On my re- 
torn, I kept nearer the eastern side, and found the 
walking better. At one point I had a clear view 
down the valley, which was an adjoining parallel to 
the'* Valley of Safety." 

The highest elevation there was also to the south. 
At the base of ^* Madam's Point" had fallen immense 
rock, which made approach from this eastern valley 
impossible. As far as I could see, the succession of 
ridges reached their highest elevation at the south* 
and sloped to the northern shore, until I fancied that 
just at the point of sand and breakers a passage 
around them might be found. 

With this one discovery for the explorers, I returned, 
10 find Ahmed waiting. There was a gleam of glad- 
ness and welcome in the velvety softness of his black 
eyes, which told of anxiety repressed, of devotion sub- 
dued into respectful obedience to the very letter of 
command; for I had ordered him not to come for me 
unless it were evening before my return. It was then 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

** Madame has been long." 

** I told you I should be away some time." 

" Yes, but there is always danger in the unknown. 
Madam should let her servant follow where sight 
would indicate safety." 

" I cannot permit such service. Henceforth when 1 
am on the plateau I wish to be alone. You need never 
wait here again; your service is needed elsewhere. 
In the last week too much of your time has been 
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taken from the workers. That blasting advances 
slowly, and your liorses need the water to be fonnd in 
the next gorge." 

" Will Madame grant Ahmed a boont ^ 

"If possible. What is it?" 

" Monseignienr never rides now, he has not the 
strength. The desert-born will carry Madame in 
safety over the sands. She is gentle, swift and sure." 

"It is Monsieur de Pontbec's horse?" 

"Tes, but Monseignieur said yesterday, to the 
English sheik, that the steed needed a flight over the 
sands. Madame has a light seat and a firm hand." 

" How do you know that I can ride?" 

" Arab steed and groom can tell the hand and eye 
of the practiced rider. The other day, when Madame 
passed, Zeluca turned to look after her, and yester- 
day, when Madame stroked her neck, she bowed 
her head and waited command. Will Madame try 
her?" 

"You must consult Monsieur de Pontbec before 
you make offer of his horse." 

" I am sure Monseignieur will be content" 

"We will see." 

" When I reached the ship. Father Duval came for 
news. I described what I had seen. He returned 
later with a message from Captain Claridge, asking 
if he might come. " Tes," I said, shortly and bit- 
terly. I could not find reason for refusal. 

Father Duval came with him. I had changed my 
dress, and was out of my cabin, seated under the 
awning, a light shawl thrown over my head, and 
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caught aronnd my face. The darkening twilight 
gave obscurity; I was safe from sight. 

"Father Duval tells me you think it possible to pass 
the ridges near the northern shore. How many suc- 
ceeding elevations could you see?" 

" Only three; then the points mingled so I could 
not distinguish." 

" Is it a clear view over the ocean to the south? " 

" Yes; to the horizon's verge nothing but ocean." 

" C!ould you see any distance of the southern shore? " 

** Only to the next ridge, deep blue sea; beyond that 
the coast line curves, I think, easterly." 

" Will you permit me to go on the plateau to-mor- 
row? I will never intrude in any way on you there, 
but for present observation it will help us much, and 
possibly save us many days of useless labor." 

" Certainly. The Point is not mine." 

" Yours by right of discovery, and yours by ev.ery 
law of courtesy. I will not abuse the favor. Is there 
anything you would like taken there?" 

"Thanks; when you do not need Ahmed, I may 
possibly seek there my summer quarters. In two 
days Ahmed and Harvey could arrange all I shall 
need. After that, I shall not require further ser- 
vice." 

Here Father Duval said excitedly: 

" You surely do not intend to stay there longer 
than a few hours each day?" 

"Not in the rainy season; that would be impossi- 
ble; but for the summer, I shall certainly try to 
make there my permanent home. It will inconven- 
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ience no one. Ahmed can bring my supplies when I 
signal for them." 

"My dear child, this is the wildest of possible 
schemes; it would be criminal to permit it." 

"Thanks; I know you mean kindly, but, as I once 
told you, I prefer to order the way of my own life 
without permission. I shall go there the first day 
the men can be spared to assist — at least if Captain 
Claridge shall have finished his observations." 

" I shall not detain you needlessly, Madam," said 
the Captain, "and the men can be spared when you 
wish them. The weather is fine, the air pure; and, 
with proper precautions, you can have there a safe 
and healthful residence. If you permit, I will report 
to you to-morrow my observations." 

A cold bow of assent, another of adieu on his pa^t, 
and he left us. Father Duval remonstrated, insisted, 
entreated. All in vain. Finally he consoled himself 
that the danger could not be great, or Captain Clar- 
idge would not permit such an extravagance. 

That was yesterday; to-day he has gone up the 
Point with Harvey and Davis, and instruments to 
take the altitude. Father Duval is with Monsieur de 
Pontbec. Before dinner Ahmed came with Monsieur 
de Pontbec^s complimeuts, and asked if I would be 
kind enough to exercise Zeluca this afternoon. Ah- 
med has brought her from the gorge, through the ship, 
down the gang\vay to the sands, and there she waits. 

I found a riding habit among my supplies ; an hour's 
work made it fit comfortably. My mask is on, gloves 
and cap ready; so only to lock this up, and then away. 
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CHAPTER UIL 

Her form was lighter, in its shifting grace, 
llian some impassioned AlmeeX when the daoM 
Unbinds her scarf, and golden anklets gleam 
Tiiroogh floating drapeiy, on the baoyant air. 
Her light, free head was ever held aloft ; 
Between her slender and transparent ears 
The silken forelock toss'd ; her nostril's arch^ 
Thin-drawn, in proud and pliant beauty spread^ 
&iuifing the desert winds. Her glossy neck 
Coryed to the shoulder like an eaglets wing, 
And all her matchless lines of flank and limb 
Seemed £Mhioned from the flying shapes of air 
By hands of lightning. 

— BATABD TATLOB. 

When I came down the gangway, Ahmed stood 
waiting, leaning against Zeluca — a glossy chestnut, 
small but exquisitely shaped, a true queen of the desert 

I have never seen a more perfectly formed animaL 
The outline of head and neck was as finely poised 
as that of a Greek goddess. She turned her large, 
clear, full brown eyes on me; and, shaking loose from 
Ahmed's hand, came close and rubbed her face against 
my shoulder, stamping the ground lightly with her 
small foot Then throwing up her head, the nostrils 
extended, she looked down the long line of glittering 
•ands, showing such evident impatience to be off, 
7 
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that I told Ahmed to put me np. An instant and I 
was on, the reins gathered up, when Ahmed asked: 

" Shall I not take Black Auster and ride after Ma- 
dame? The English Sheik would be glad he should 
serve her." 

" No, in no case. I will not go with such attend- 
ance. Remember, I do not wish you to come." 

" The command of Madame is Ahmed's law. Ma- 
dame will find the sands are firm and safe near the 
cliffs, and on the three upper terraces; down by the 
shore they are shifting and heavy. Zeluca knows 
the way." 

A touch of the reins, a word, and we were off. 

A declining suu, a freshening breeze, and long bil- 
lowy ridges of white, shining sands — sands that 
seemed like her native pathway to the desert-born. 

The swift, easy motion, the pure, perfect air, the 
blue expanse of cloudless sky, the distant breakers 
with their caps of white foam rushing against sharp 
points of low lying rock, the sweet, musical under- 
tone of wind and sea, brought back the brightness of 
the long ago, when the pulses thrilled with the magi- 
cal fullness of life. The dark years that lie between 
were blotted from the record of days. Youth, with 
its charm of dreamy fancies, came back .... 
On, on; in a mad, rushing gallop, every pulse beat- 
ing with a tingling joy; horse and rider one in sym- 
pathy; with the happiness of escape from what lay 
behind, with the gladness and delight of quick mo- 
tion, with the eagerness of that onward rush into the 
unknown; — miles away to the northward I 
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We had reached the extreme point of the western 
ridge, behind which was the " Valley of Safety." It 
was low tide. Slacking speed, I tnmed Zeluca to the 
east, and, through broken masses of fallen rock, I 
found a passage around the point, and entered the 
valley in which the ship lay eternally anchored. 

The valley here was widened into an extent of sev- 
eral miles. We crossed its lowest terrace to the 
next ridge, rode to its seaward point, and again found 
that, with this receding tide, we could pass the second 
point 

I hesitated for a moment, but the temptation of 
adventure, of further wandering, was too great. The 
blood was heated, the will venturesome and strong 
with the excitement of this wild ride; so on, though 
the slipping sands yielded to the light foot of the 
daughter of Nedjed. 

Again our way was through fallen and broken 
rock, the white frothy stains on its dark edges telling 
where the sea had been. 

Around the point we went in -safety, and here a 
broader and wilder valley faced us. At the right, as 
we turned southward, the western clifis formed the 
ridge that was the eastern boundary of the " Valley 
of Safety." The western side was in deep shadow, 
only on the top of the eastern edge was there sun- 
light, and that evidently the reddening glow which 
marked its setting. It was too late to go up this 
blackening gorge to where I saw the dark glittering 
outline of "Madam's Point," but— I had found the 
pass and I could wait a future ride. 
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Belnctantlj I turned back to reacli the point, and 
found the lower sands, where we had come, covered 
with thQ incoming waves. I had not found a reced- 
ing tide, as I supposed when I crossed it, but in 
those little pools the advance of waves that constant- 
ly grew bolder. Well, it was no great matter; only 
a night in tlie valley, a night with the comrade that 
of all others I would have chosen ; a comrade loyal 
and true. I got down, took off the long skirt which 
impeded walking, and put it, with my cap, and mask, 
now useless, upon the upper terrace, near the point 
where I intended to pass the night. I then unsaddled 
Zelnca, and, in the gathering twilight, walked quick- 
ly, leading her to where I had seen the sheen of run- 
ning water. Yes, it was there, a pure fresh rill! I 
bathed my face in the water, whilst Zeluca drank; 
and then, with my wetted handkerchief, washed the 
sand from her eyes and nostrils, and rubbed her glossy 
sides marked with a network of quivering veins. 

Holding the reins loosely, I started back. Sudden- 
ly Zeluca broke from me, and bounded in a succession 
of quick jumps over the distance to the shore. I 
feared she would try the point alone, and ran down to 
its edge; but no, it was only a playful run up and 
down the beach, sometimes trotting out to the very 
edge of the incoming waves, and then a rushing 
backward, circling around where I stood and watched 
the play. Suddenly she was still as a statue, her 
head raised and turned seaward, evidently watching 
and listening. I turned to see, in the fading western 
light that came around the point. Captain Claridge on 
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Black Auster, struggling through what was now a 
heavy incoming tide. 

My first thought was — could he see me in this half- 
dress of jacket and dark trowsers, falling hair and 
unveiled face? Ko, I was too much in shadow; but 
Zeluca, unsaddled and alone out in the clear twilight, 
he could not fail to see. I saw him catch at a high 
point of rock, swing lightly on it from his horse, and 
look earnestly seaward; then down the line of break- 
ers along shore. Evidently he sought me. Could I 
never escape his care? I clenched my hand and drew 
farther back, and there watched. A great wave was 
coming in. Did he see it? No, he was looking shore- 
ward; but Black Auster saw it, and struggling to free 
himself from the hand that held him, slipped and fell 
just as the wave broke over them. 

With a wild snort, Zeluca came closer to me, catch- 
ing at my jacket with her teeth as though to pull me 
away from danger. An instant of hesitation, and then, 
with the instinct which makes thought and action 
simultaneous, I was on her back, in the safe but wild 
Spanish fashion I had learned as a child on the plains. 
Down to the water's edge we went, as .the wave broke 
and receded. We had, I knew, only a brief interval 
before another would come. Out we dashed, through 
the rocky path we had learned to thread. We were 
swimming, and I let therein go, and held to the silky 
lengths of Zeluca's flowing mane. Down to the point 
where we last saw them, there, caught between 
jagged rocks, were horse and master — the horse strug- 
gling to get free, the master stunned and insensible. 
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In an instant I was off; the horse was soon freed, 
when I saw a great wave coming ont of the sea. 
With a last desperate effort I palled the fainting man 
across Zeluca's back, holding him down, as I clutched, 
over his body my hands in that silky mass of float- 
ing mane. The wave caught us and swept us onward; 
but before it broke, Zeluca had plunged through it, 
and with a great bound landed us safely out of reach 
of the undertow. Up the beach, which Black Austei 
had already reached, she carried us; and, as I dis- 
mounted. I caught the heavy dead weight which fell 
helpless on the sands. 

The colt, maddened with fright, rushed up the val- 
ley. Zeluca stood with bent head as I stooped over 
the still insensible man. I found a cut just above the 
temple; quickly I got my cap, filled it with water 
from the rill, and bathed the wound, dashing the 
water at times on his face. Breathing began in heavy 
gasps, and then I felt the warm blood trickling over 
my fingers. 

I bound his head with my wetted handkerchief, 
and dipping up the water in my hand moistened his 
lips. I went through the growing darkness again 
for water, Zeluca walking always at my side. On 
my return he had moved, turned a little, and was 
recovering consciousness. I poured the water on the 
bandage, and then held the cap to his lips; he drank, 
and spoke in faint, broken words, his thanks. I never 
answered, but, feeling that his face and hands were 
cold, I caught up my riding-skirt and wrapped it 
closely around him; then removed his shoes and 
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Bocks and robbed his feet with the coarse blanket that 
had been under 2^1uca^8 saddle, until thej were warm 
and glowing. He begged me to rest, and tried to 
rise, but I said quickly: . 

"You will give much less trouble by resting still, 
and letting me do what is absolutely needful for your 
safety and mine. You are not yet sufficiently recov- 
ered to move; you will faint again, and that will not 
add to my composure here in this gathering gloom." 

He said faintly: 

" Yes, you are right. We will have to wait until 
morning, and I must get back my strength. But I 
am warm now, at least take your habit and put it 
around you; the night here is very chilly, and you 
are wet through." 

" Do not think of me. When you are sufficiently 
recovered I will try to find warmth and dryness in 
exercise. On the terrace the walking is good." 

He was so quiet that I thought him sleeping; so I 
left him, and with Zeluca still following me, walked 
up and down until my clothing had lost its cold, wet 
feeling. 

About midnight I saw, in turning, a bright light 
up on the edge of " Madam's Point; " and as it wa- 
vered, Ahmed's dusky figure came out against the 
rising flame. I walked back, and in a low voice, 
asked: 

" Captain Claridge, are you sleeping?" 

"No, I cannot sleep. I am feverish now, and do 
not need this habit; will you have it) " 

" No, it would fetter motion. 1 prefer to walk. I 
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came to ask if it is possible to make any answering 
sign. Do yoQ see the bonfire on that headland? ** 

"Yes. Father Duval has ordered it; be knew I 
would come around this point. He was looking 
through the spy glass down the valley when you 
crossed it, so I came directly down the ' Valley of 
Safety ^ to look for you. Ahmed told me the way 
you had gone, and I thought, as you had crossed 
safely one point, you might try the second. It was 
a terrible risk for you to run; there are quick sands 
on the coast where horse and rider might have sunk 
forever." 

" You did not fear them, knowing they were there; 
how should I, when ignorant of danger?'^ 

" But you should not tempt the unknown; there 
are dangers all around us." 

" You did not hesitate to encounter them when they 
were greater; the tide had not come in when I 
crossed." 

" It was my duty. You were a woman, alone on 
an unknown coast, possibly in great periL The veri- 
est craven could not have failed to come." 

"I am sorry I gave you the necessity; I turned 
back too late. When I saw the tide was coming in, 
I was prudent enough not to attempt the crossing, 
though I am sorry now, for it was earlier, and Zeluca 
has proved she could have been trusted," 

" I am glad you did not; the water on the other 
side of the point has washed deep hollows. You 
might have fallen as I did, and with no one by to risk 
life to save you, as you did for me." 
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"In your own words — *it was only duty.' Ton 
were there, I knew, in search of me." 

" Do not fear I shall think it was ought else than 
duty. It could not be the friendship of a comrade; 
your dislike is too evident.'* 

There came a distant sound like the discharge of 
a gun. He spoke again: 

'*They are trying tlie pass; that was the blast I 
placed for Harvey. Is there any one on the Point 
now?" 

"No, only the fire burning less brightly." 

Another blast, and he said, playfully: 

" They are wasting their powder, now I am not 
there. Father Duval's French leadership will ruin us." 

Another and another report came to our ears. 

" "Well, they have blown up all our borings. Now 
they will have to labor patiently; that may teach 
them economy." 

An hour of silence followed, Zeluca and I again 
walking the sands, when up the valley I saw red lights 
moring, and I knew the men were through the pass, 
widi torches. Slowly they came toward us, obscured 
occasionally by masses of stone. I got my mask and 
cap, put them on, and walked up to meet them. Fa- 
ther Duval was with the men. The kind old man 
met me as a father would meet a truant child; tears 
in his eyes, a grieved smile upon his lips, and words 
of loving reproach. Then he asked: 

"Have you seen nothing of Captain Claridge?" 

" Yes, he is here; his horse fell with him, and he is 
hurt, but not seriously, only faint." 
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We turned together, and came quickly back, Har- 
vey and Davis speaking their joy to find us. Ahmed 
came to where Zeluca still walked by my side, stooped, 
and touching the hand that rested on her neck to his 
forehead, said: 

'^ I knew the hand of the sovereign and the steed 
of the desert could not perish in the sands. The 
flames on the point burned freely, and the children of 
the air told me that Madame was here." 

At this moment we reached the terrace of sand, 
and Captain Claridge rose staggering to his feet. Har- 
vey caught him. Davis held the torch close, and for 
one moment I thought he would faint again. Father 
Duval cried out at sight of his paleness, then produced 
a flask and poured out some brandy and gave him. 
He sat down, rested a moment, and then insisted he 
was better — well enough to try to walk to the ship. 
But Father Duval said he and Davis would stay with 
Captain Claridge, whilst Harvey and Ahmed could 
go back through the pass with me. So it was deci- 
ded, and Zeluca was re-saddled. Two hours more, and 
we reached the pass, where I dismounted to crawl 
under the overhanging mass of loose fragments. In 
another hour I was in my room, taking some food 
and strong cofiee. I could not sleep, and so have 
written out the history of these last hours; hours that 

might change the current of my life 

were It not hidden here to mock sweet dreams. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

— The past shall rise; 
Thon shalt behold the present: I will teadi 
The secrets of the fatore. 



The day after that wild ride, late in the afternoon, 
I was on deck when the party from the Glen came 
through the pass. They had left the horses there, 
and Alimed had gone back with food for them. All 
the morning, Harvey and Davis and Ahmed had 
worked at the pass, and now it was comparatively 
safe, although yet too narrow in places for the horses. 
Captain Claridge had his head bandaged, and walked 
with slow, feeble steps. It was the first time, in all 
these months of trying exertion, he had looked ill or 
broken; and there was something painfully touching 
in the weakness of this strong man. He saw me as 
he reached the deck, and came forward with eagerly 
extended hand, and that brilliant smile that lighted 
the stem cold face, revealing a hidden beauty of 
sweetness and gentleness, all the more winning be< 
cause so rare. 

'^ I trust you have slept well, and that you feel no 
ill effects from the long hours in the chilly night air 
in your wet clothing." 
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"I am quite well; thanks. And you — are your 
hurts painful? " 

" Only sore and stiff. A day's rest, and I shall be 
all right again. Thanks to you, I live. I am glad 
to owe that debt; it gives me a claim that you cannot 
resist in the future." 

"What claim?'' 

"The claim of a great benefit received." 

" I did nothing I was not bound to do, nothing I 
would not have done for any atom of humanity that 
was so endangered." 

** I am sure of it; but that does not destroy the 
obligation of the atom for whom you risked a fearful 
death. I saw you just in the instant the wave en- 
gulfed us. I shall never forget the picture of woman 
and steed, with the savage background of that wild 
coast. It seemed hard to die: for I feared you 
would need, that you did need, my help. I could not 
realize in that instant what I was soon to owe to 
yours." 

"I beg of you, if you value the service, not to pain 
me with mention of it again. It was a bitter strug- 
gle to go." 

" How could it fail to be? I know no other woman 
who would, or could, have confronted so frightful a 
peril." 

" I never thought of the danger. I was never a 
coward. I thought only that, if it were not a crown- 
ing baseness, I should like you to die." 

"How, and in what way, have I so offended, so an- 
gered you? I always feel it, and now I would give 
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every otiier hope in life to win yonr trust, yonr friend- 
ship." 

" You can do me one service." 

^^ Name it You have only to intimate a com- 
mand." 

^' Assist me to arrange my home on the heights. 
And then, defend me from all companionship. I 
want no comrade but Natnre, no friend but solitude." 

" You have tested me hardly, but I will not fail 
you. You can trust me now to do this. I will offend 
no more with expression of my thanks; my gratitude 
shall show itself in doing your will. Adieu." 

This week has been a busy one for the workers; for 
me, one of idleness and waiting. Mons. de Pontbec 
is not so well. Father Duval calls it a gradual burn- 
ing out of the candle of life. I rarely see any one; 
they all breakfast and are off before my day com- 
mences. I do not sleep well, and so I sit late under 
the stars, with a company of bitter thoughts . 
. . . I am glad my home on the heights is nearly 
ready; many weeks more with these people would 
drive me to madness. If I once met that old man's 
eye, with face unveiled, that would do it. Some- 
times I would return It — ^would give It up, if 
I could without admission of crime, without the 
humility of confession. But that is impossible. 
They think It in Its case in the depths of ocean, 
and Its appearance would necessitate inquiry, 
would point suspicion. ^^Betuming were as tedious 
as go o'er." What is Itt I know not; I have 
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not yet made acquaintance with my gain, and yet 
— there is a sense which bids me hold It. Some- 
times I am ahnost resolved to throw It in the sea. 
My taking saved It from the sea, so in that I wronged 
no one; not the man whose uprightness and goodness 
is a constant reproach to me, not that old man who 
bends before approaching death. It is mine, in the 
taking I cannot undo; in the salvage ocean pays. 
Only, day and night shut there speechless, It haunts 
me. On the heights, I will kill shadow with sub- 
stance, and prove my venture's worth. 

The second day after my ride, I walked down the 
gorge to the pass, and found Harvey and Davis and 
Ahmed there working under Father Duval's orders. 

"Captain Olaridge," said the priest, "is not strong 
enough to work yet, so he remains with Monsieur de 
Pontbec But you, my child, are you well enough 
for this walk in the heat? " 

"Yes, quite well; the heat never affects ma Cwi 
I get through the pass? I wish to see Zeluca." 

" Certainly. Stop, Harvey, don't loosen this rock 
until Madame passes. Will you come back for din- 
ner, or shall I send something? " 

"I shall not not need it; I breakfasted late. Do 
not trouble to send, I prefer to wait until my return; 
and you must not be anxious if I am gone some time. 
I shsdl walk southward to the ocean outlook." 

Ahmed had stopped work, and was evidently 
waiting to speak. I motioned him to lead the way 
through the pass; and when we were from under the 
overhanging rock, I turned to dismiss him. 
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"Will not Madame ride? All yesterday Zelnca 
waited here; see, there she comes now ! '^ 

It was tme. My dnmb comrade came dose and 
tonched her pretty head to mine, with a caressing 
motion that won upon my mood as no words would 
have done. 

" I do not wish to abuse Monsieur de Pontbec's 
oflTer. Once I rode Zeluca into deadly peril; he may 
not like such risk.'^ 

'^Madame shared the peril of the daughter of 
Nedjed; it was to save the life of Monseignieur's 
friend. Monseignienr is of the race of Abbassides; 
the friend who has eaten his salt, and dwelt in his 
tent, is dearer than himself. So Monseignieur'stlebt 
to Madame is the life next his soul. He bade me 
yesterday hold Zeluca at Madame's command; she is 
Madame's, to rule or to risk, as entirely as is the life 
of Ahmed, which rests in the palm of Madame's hand 
to be thrown away at her need.'' 

The gentle eyes of the mare of the desert looked in 
mine with an appeal which was irresistible. The sad- 
dle was there at the pass, so we were soon off. Be- 
tween huge blocks and over loose fragments, with the 
sure-footedness of a mule of the Sierras and the dainty 
care of a blooded princess of the Kedjed race, Zeluca 
carried me. 1 had one object mainly in view — ^to 
examine the towering side of my fastness. 

I was content; it was surely inaccessible. A per- 
pendicular assent of over four hundred feet, from the 
bottom of the Glen, rose the jagged outline of 
"Madam's Point" The head and outlook of the 
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Glen itself, upon the ocean, was just nnder the shadow 
of this mighty truncated cliff, and was nearly or quite 
three hundred feet above the waves that dashed in 
sullen measure against the southern shore. The 
banks curved inward slightly; leaving the Point stand- 
ing sharply seaward — a short triangular promontory 
of dark glistening rock, which was set eternally to hold 
back the ocean inroads with its long heavy ridges, 
that clasped and ballasted the land. From ^is coast, 
descent to the sea was impossible; the rock shelved 
but slightly, and it was almost a perpendicular fall on 
this side to the water, which was evidently fathoms 
deep near shore, for there were no breakers or lines 
of slmdy beach. Content with the security from ap- 
proach of my eyrie on the Point, I came slowly down 
the Glen, and found the head of the rill, so important 
to us, to be in a cleft of the ridge that formed .the 
eastern boundary of the Glen. So, with my knowl- 
edge, I came back to the pass, and enlightened Father 
Duval as to where to find the origin of the little 
stream that played at hide-and-seek in tortuous runs 
through and between these immense fi'agments of 
broken stone. 

I left Zeluca, with the first feeling of sadness in 
parting that 1 had experienced since — ^well, that 
wrench was not parting; it was death in life. 

For the last three days, the pass being wide enough 
for the horses to come through, the workers are on 
the "Point,'^ Captain Claridge superintending all 
transfers. I fancy they are taking there many useless 
tilings, but I make no inquiries, give no directions. 
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Yesterday a message from Tma^ asking me to select 
the smallest and strongest of the boxes and pack in 
them the clothing I want So again Ahmed brought 
ont trunks and boxes that had been set apart for me 
in the division of supplies. 

I had, of my very own, the fewest possible things, 
bought the week of my stay in New York. I had 
not dared encumber myself with luggage — only the 
one cheap trunk in which the plainest things I could 
purchase were packed. I had kept nothing out of my 
past life — ^nothing but the mem<yt*ie8 that would not 
'^down at my bidding;" none of the things that 
women value. All of the beauty of life was dead: 
why should I care for the soft sheen of silk, dainty 
laces, rare broideries, and the lustre of jewels! These 
were the adornments to brighten and please the deli- 
cate tastes, the artistic fancies of happy women; the 
adjuncts that varied the dreamy idleness of lives into 
which want and toil could never come — lives defended 
from the slightest contact with the outlying cares which 
cluster in stony regions far removed from the bright- 
ness and sweetness of their rose-gardens of ease. I 
should have doubted myself had I kept any palpable, 
visible thing that antedated the time when my hopes 
perished. So, in looking over the past that rose out 
of these gathered remnants of other lives, mine did 
not confront me. Sad enough without that, was the 
task. 

Here were baby garments, made by deft fingers that 
had stitched a hope, a thought of joy, in every seam. 
Worn clothing of the children of the poor, where 
8 
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darn and patch told of the hrave fight with poverty 
of some mother who now slept unconscious of the 
death-parting that had scattered her darlings into far 
distant ocean caves. There were fairy garments that 
wealth had gathered to deck the heritors that should 
wear them nevermore; the hands that gathered them 
had loosened their hold on the riches that melted into 
nothingness and dust, with the fever heat that had 
cooled only at death's touch. Here was the bridal 
wardrobe of a fair young girl who was mated with 
coarse wealth. I had seen her droop and shiver as he 
came near. He had bought his slave in the mart 
where the world sells soul and body — the body to the 
buyer, the soul to the principle of evil which is con- 
ceived of such marriage. Alack, alack for the vic- 
tims that live! This child had escaped out of it all 
to rest. Here were a widow's weeds. She would 
mourn no more; her tears are gathered with the treas- 
ures that are hid fathoms deep, with 

'Tearls that a Peri might have wept.** 

And here were the flaunting, rich garments of sin. 
Pity her life, not its ending; her mother may think 
of her lovingly, forgivingly, now; the eternal waters 
will wash away the stain! 

There was something in the touch of these human 
belongings that purged the bitterness out of my heart, 
and brought back the oneness with humanity which I 
had thought lost forever. Unconsciously I had kept 
fast hold of a baby's dress ; and, looking over the 
sands, the old trick of dreaming came back, and I 
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was forgetting all and weaving a chain of impoBsible 
fantasies for the future, when Father Duval's voice 
brought to mj consciousness the doubtful and diffi- 
cult present. 

" That is a painful task; you droop over it Can 
I help you?" 

" Yes : you can tell me what to do with all these 
useless things." 

" Select what you want for the present, what you 
will surely require for the near future, and then let 
me assist in sorting the others for all possible contin- 
gencies in the more distant future. The chances are 
that we may all end our lives here, and it is wise to 
preserve what may yet barely suffice for our absolute 
wants. For you this island may bound the entire 
round and fulness of woman's life — marriage, mater- 
nity, old age, and death." 

^^That is the most absurd of all possible supposi- 
tions. I may linger out years in this solitude, but 
they will end as they have begun. If yon jest, it is 
the most ill-timed of all jests. If serious, then the 
sooner you are disabused of error the better. I am a 
woman utterly bereft of the ordinary hopes and possi- 
bilities of woman's life. To me the only completion pos- 
sible is death. You will oblige me if you will in no way 
touch upon what belongs to the sacredness of my per- 
sonality. I am sure you would not willingly pain tna" 

" Certainly not; I had only supposed — " 

" Suppose nothing. Let it all end here. I have 
selected all I need, all I shall need for this summer. 
I leave all else to you." 
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^^ Yoa are determined to pass the saminer on the 
Point?" 

"Quite." 

" Then I most think for yonr comfort Ima^ne 
yourself in Paris. I shall send a villager for jour 
clothing every two weeks; the washing will be done 
in the Glen." 

"Thanks; I will do that. Only will you have all 
arranged for the days I may come to the Glent " 

" If you decidedly prefer it so." 

"I do, decidedly." 

"How often will you come^" 

" Every two weeks." 

" You will stay two days f " 

" Yes, one night on the ship. At that time my 
supplies can be taken for me. I shall then hear what 
discoveries are made, and you shall know the result 
of my ocean watching. There is a sentinel needed at 
the Point; a ship may come in sight" 

" It was for that you decided to go there! Why 
did you not say that? You do yourself injustice. It 
is very unselfish and noble in you to go there, and 
you tried to make Captain Claridge believe it was a 
mere misanthropical whim." 

" I tried to make Captain Claridge believe nothing 
which was not true. It is not self-immolation, neither 
thought of duty to others. It is my free choice, my 
preference. I do not desire society; I do prefer to be 
alone. Do you suppose I would choose to stay 
always here if escape were to offer. For my own 
sake I shall watch for some passing ship." 
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" God grant yotir wish! As long as we are here I 
shall try not to be impatient, to accept in all hamil- 
itj and thankfulness the life He orders; but if we 
get back to a wider life, I trast the lesson of this will 
not be lost Thongh I try and pray to be utterly 
submissive to His will, I long for another look, ere I 
die, upon the fair land of France. I cannot forget 
that I am a Frenchman; I cannot forget the friends 
I have there, the hearts that long for my coming. 
Ah, Madame I if we do get home I shall take you 
to my sister in Brittany — ^the cheeriest soul, the 
sweetest nature in the world. She shall preach to 
you as I dare not. You will love our people. You 
will, I trust, find peace and happiness in the true 
Church, comfort through the merciful ministration 
of the Blessed Mother of Sorrows, and, through her 
all powerful intercession, a fuller and sweeter life than 
any 1 could hope for you." 

*• I do not like to damp your zeal, but you will 
never find a convert in me. We will not discuss your 
faith, though; my. heresies would frighten you. 
They are of the strongest." 

" God can bring good out of evil, faith out of these 
lonely watchings. I pray for you all these days. I 
never forget you are one of the precious souls given 
to me to win. Davis is the only true Catholic hero. 
It may be that the reward of my priesthood is to 
come to me now. If it is that, then I would gladly 
give for this barren island and its triumphs all hope 
of seeing my beautiful Brittany again. 

" Is not Monsieur de Pontbec, a Catholic! " 
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" No; he is a Breton born, bnt not a Catholic He 
is a French free-thinker. Ah I the French are greater 
than all nations, even in their errors. Voltaire, and 
the still more pernicious doctrines of the present 
school of no-religionists in France, have disheartened 
the faitliful, and made timid Christians of many. 
Monsieur de Pontbec is of our oldest nobility. His 
ancestors came from Spain in the thirteenth century; 
they were, it is said, an old Moorish family. I fear 
they were never sound Catholics. They were godless, 
hard-fighting men in the old times of the barons; 
they were godless, but loyal men, loyal to the king, 
but careless of Mother Church, in the time of the 
last Bourbons; since then they have lived mostly in 
wild countries — ^Algiers, Egypt, and with the Arabs 
of the desert. They were rarely in Brittany, though 
they have there a large estate. Father and son, the 
last of their race, were bom in Damascus. They 
have all the unbelief of the French infidel, and the 
unhallowed superstitions of the heathen. I remem- 
ber to have heard rumors, in my childhood, of their 
dealing in magic. They were the terror of our 
peasantry. The Breton peasants are all devout Catho- 
lics. Monsieur de Pontbec is a courteous, kind gen- 
tleman, but godless, and with godless servitors. 
Ahmed is a Mohammedan.'' 

*' But devoted, and wortliy of trust" 

** Tes, strangely so for a heathen." 

*' Honest, faithful, truthful; very Christian virtues, 
you must admit I doubt if many Christians could 
show so clean a record." 
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" Yes, he is a soul worth saving. I will vow an 
offering to the altar of 8t Vincent de Paul for his 
conversion. Bnt here comes Captain Claridge down 
the Point; shall we go to meet himf " 

^ I^o, thanks; I mnst finish mj work. Do not let 
me detain yon." 

So this time in earnest, I laid away useless dreams, 
and did not stop nntil the work was finished, the last 
box that I wanted packed and the others sent back 
to my baggage-room. Harvey brought supper early, 
and Ahmed and Davis came bringing three enormous 
packing boxes, found with the cargo. Captain Clar- 
idge said they were mine. Ahmed opened them, 
disclosing pieces of silk, shawls of India, velvets of 
Lyons, laces of France and Brussels, under-garments 
whose work and fabric were marvels of loom and 
needle; things rich and rare, things of use, things of 
luxury. The wardrobe of a princess could have been 
fashioned from the contents of these boxes. I was 
not so dead to such impressions as I had thought; 
there was a keen feminine delight in their beauty, 
their elegance, their softness. There could be pleas- 
ure in such wearing, for no ghosts of the past could 
come to claim this unworn attire. So they were re- 
folded, and left in the room which would always wait 
my occupancy. 

The arrangement of the staterooms had been 
changed for some weeks. The two rooms aft had 
been repaired for Monsieur de Pontbec, and I now 
had a sitting-room, a bed-room, and this baggage- 
room. Next to me on the western side, was Father 
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Dnval; behind his room, under the shadow of the 
eastern cliff and next my baggage-room, was Captain 
CUridge. Thns I was no longer restricted by close 
neighborship. The old awning had been replaced, 
and mj curtain of separation shut oat all observation. 
This had been done so qaietlj, from time to time, 
that it all came about as a natural order of change; 
unchanging only in this — that my comfort was always 
considered, my slightest wish anticipated. . 
"Well, to-morrow I go on the heights. To-morrow a 
life that is only mine, solitary in its grie&, its regrets, 
commences. — Do I begin to waver, do I regret this 
parting? No, only Zeluca; for the others, well — It 
rests between us, an eternal shadow. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

And the sommnr *8 empty and odd; 
Over valley and wold, 
Whererer I tarn my head 
There *8 a mildew and a mould, 
"Die Bon *8 going oat OTerhead. 

^DOBBLL. 

On the heighta. — ^In this life I shi^ care little for 
the dates that mark days. The seasons will, for me, 
divide life into what is and what is not 

Solitude brings no happiness, not even content 
My thoughts are a dragon's brood that swallow each 
other. For hours daily I sit, where lie marked the 
danger-line, and watch the sea, always dear and placid 
in its blue immensity, as if it had exhausted its force 
of harm in the stormy rage that drove us to this 
haven, whicb Earth sent out of her bosom to shelter 
her tempest-worn children. 

Dark bine glistening masses of rock, lying in irreg- 
ular broken waves over the wide plateau; these, with 
[128] 
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ekj and sea, make the landscape. Bleak, bold, hard, 
no tenderness of tone, no softness of coloring; not 
even in the sky which, clondless, tearless, and de^, 
closes its bine arch around the horizon, bereft of sym- 
pathy with human sorrow. 

Nothing human is here, but one misplaced atom — 
a grain, a puny nothing, a petty pebble lost out of 
the mosaic of a fuller life; nothing, save from its use. 
But the atom suffers, the grain feels the heavy pres- 
sure of an overlying sorrow, the pnny nothing has a 
special crucifixion of its own. In the core of the 
pebble a pain is crystallized ; so the pain is eternal, co- 
existent with the subtle element which flashes through 
all — " the knowledge of good and evil;*' a wedded 
bondage of dead matter and living force, fused to- 
gether in the crucible we call Life. 

Kow to think all this out; alone here, to puzzle 
over the problem of Existence What is it, and why 
is it! 

Are we the children of Hazard, blindly created, 
blindly driven? blown about by every wind of circum. 
stance, resting where it leaves us, or rising again on 
some fresh swell, to go aimlessly into the unknown ! Or 
do we rule and order the manner of things with the 
strength of a will that can be Godlike! making out of 
Circumstance a weapon of offense against Fate, out of 
Chance a ladder to climb to the stars! 

Can man, the creature of all the ages, rule the ages 
that have perfected him into being! Or is there 
throned above all, Etebnal Truth — sublime in the 
i^randeur of conception, in the nerfectness of detail, 
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preseiring, ordering all things through an immutable 
law of Change which sifts and refines and purifies 
until Matter is instinct with the ever-living motion 
that carries it unerringly through space ! 

Can this Principle, this unknown quality, coming 
out of thought, clothe itself with the awful Majesty 
which f ranfes and holds together the universal God ! 

There is something in the immensity of the Nature 
which unveils itself from this rocky steep to make mind 
free. I have left the littleness of creeds down there 
— ^with the Priest, whose goodness and honesty are 
" cabined, cribbed, confined " by the dogmas of the 
church, that say to the mighty waves of thought, 
^^ thus far shalt thou go and no farther; ^ — ^with the 
Soldier, who, trained, disciplined by the law of sub- 
ordination, believes in blind obedience, bows to 
conventionalities, and deifies Duty; with — ^no, this 
old man holds to no illusions; he has proved all 
things. 

If It were not everlastingly between us, I would 
have something to hope in this new life. There is 
that in the silver hair, the proud face, the kingly 
bearing, to attract and bind me as a daughter to his 
service. Now, face to face with him, my eyes meet- 
ing the unfathomable, inscrutable look of those search- 
ing orbs of lit darkness, I would die of the shame 
wliich I strive to murder and bury in my soul. As 
we are, he is to me an eternal suggestion of Remorse. 

So a superstition, an instinct that I cannot clothe 
in words, keeps me from ^^ the secret ;" though the 
Gasket is here in my trunk, and I have the key that 
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would open it The day I came up here there were 
some jewel cases and desks, found in thoise boxes, to 
open. I needed something for mj writing; and 
Father Duval, in his search for keys to fit, brought all 
he could borrow. On a curious, antique, twisted 
chain was one that I recognized instinctively. It 
opened the desk I wished to open. (Again the 
" Chapter of Chance.") Later came Father Duval. 

" Monsieur de Pontbec's compliments, and would 
you keep the key} It is useless to him, as the Casket 
to which it belonged is in the sea." 

The key lies in the desk before me, a tempter 1 
mocking the deed I dare not do. My soul is a dis- 
puted kingdom. To-day shall end the strife — after 
they have come and gone — ^for to-day they are to 
bring needful things. If they could only bring a 
mind at ease I 

My tent is at the top of the ascent fix>m the summit 
of the cliff. Beyond me, nearer the sea, is the '^ dan- 
ger line" where the level breaks into a shelving, 
sloping ledge that overhangs the water. I was warned 
not to go there. Useless warning 1 I sit there day 
after day. 

On the highest point of the level, near my tent, is 
an awning stretched without side-curtains. A table, 
a reading-chair, and the ship's glass, with which I 
search the far extent of ocean, on easy-turning pivot 
within reach. Near by is the material for a bonfire, 
ready to blaze through the darkness should evening 
show a sail in sight 

High over all waves the banner of France. The 
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qaestion of our national emblem was erenly divided 
— three English, three French. I had the casting 
vote. I looked at Captain Claridge, and said 
" France '*; and so it was decided. 

My tent has every comfort, and many Inznries. 
There is also a kitchen tent, with spirit-lamp to make 
coffee; this, with preserved froits, cold meat that 
keeps perfectly in this pare, dry air, ship biscuit, and 
the eggs Father Duval has saved for me, is luxurious • 
diet for a solitaire. Books are not wanting, though I 
rarely open them. There are unspelled pages of my 
own soul to study. 

They have been here — ^Father Duval and Ahmed. 
The Und old man was breathless from the ascent, 
though 1^ quick and untiring walker; so he sat in my 
easy chair in the " Observatory," wliilst I directed 
Ahmed where to place his burden. As usual, he was 
sil^it until the task was done, and I turned to go 
back to Father Duval, when hesitatingly he said: 

"The daughter of Nedjed waits day after day, in 
the Glen, the coming of her mistress. The eyes of 
the desert-bom droop, and her heart is heavy." 

"Let her wait each morning at the gangway till I 
come." 

"She will wait And Ahmed — ^will Madame let 
him follow on Black Auster, that his heart may not 
be filled with the waiting for Madame's return! " 

" Yes, you may come with us." 

There was a glad look in the velvety eyes, and a deep* 
er sweetness of tone as he gave me a letter, saying: 
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^* I was to place this in Madame's hand." 

"Who Bent it?'' 

« The words are the words of the English Sheik." 

« It is well." 

" Will Madame give Ahmed an answer? " 

" I have no time to read it now. If it need reply, 
I will ring the bell at the snmmit, at sunset; you can 
wait on the lower ledge." 

"At sunset Ahmed will be there; the sheik will be 
with him." 

" No, that is useless." 

" He will surely be there." 

"Why do you say so?" 

"He has his tent near the how, and the bridge 
that leads to the lowest ledge is drawn back so that 
no one can come without his knowledge. He will 
come with Ahmed." 

" Am I a prisoner? " 

" Madame has but to raise her hand, and there will 
be none to restrain her." 

" Do you mean harm to Captain Claridge?" 

" Ahmed means the will of Madame." 

" You would take the life that is * next your mas- 
ter's soul?'" 

"If Madame ordered. Ahmed is sworn to her 
service by the blood of his mother, by the soul of his 
father." 

" And Monseignieur, if I ordered that? " 

" Then Ahmed could not obey; he could only die 
if the death ordered touched one who was sacred. 
The servant who fails in obedience should not live." 
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'^ I want no one's death. If jon did this firom mis- 
taken service to me, it would wreck my entire life, 
and put a burden of fresh sorrow in all mj days." 

'' Then Madame loves the sheikt " 

"Yon are presuming, insolent 1 ^ 

He drew a long, keen dagger, and almost before I 
had realized it, the glittering, blue Damascene x>oint 
was turned to his heart As the blow descended, I 
canght it, cutting mj hand deeply, exclaiming: 

" How dare you do this?" 

" Ahmed has offended. Madame shall not neea 
twice to call her servant insolent" 

*^ In the past yon have been kind and thoughtful 
beyond thanks. Do you wish now to give me trouble 
and grief?" 

^^ Ahmed wishes to obey even the thought that 
Madame frames and forgets.'' 

" Then learn that I hate violence. You threatened 
a life that nearly cost me my own. You would have 
slain yourself had I not prevented. See what you 
have donel " — and I held out my hand. He stag 
gered, and seemed like to feiint; then, kneeling, caught 
my hand, poured over it water from the jug on the 
table, and taking from his breast a small box, opened 
it and in an instant was dropping from a tiny crystal 
vial a colorless liquid that perfumed the air with a 
rich aromatic odor. Almost instantly the bleeding 
stopped. He then took my handkerchief and bound 
it closely. 

<< If Madame will keep it thus for an hour it will 
heaL" 
9 
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^^Tbaiiks; it is better now.'' 

^^ Madame has pardoned Ahmed, and will think of 
his offense no more!" 

^^ Entirely; but hereafter yon most save^ not de- 
stroy. Your life and all others are sacred to me.'' 

^^ To hear is to obey. The sheik will find Ahmed 
between him and danger. As for Ahmed, the life 
bought with the blood of a sovereign is sacred to 
Allah; he will live all the days allotted him in the 
book of Destiny." 

I went back to Father Dnval carrying a glass of 
the red wine of France. Sitting there, he drank it; 
and now that he had recovered breath, spent it in giv- 
ing me the news of Monsieur de Pontbec's continued 
illness, and the details of their life and work. To- 
morrow Captain Claridge was to leave for his long 
exploring trip, taking with him Davis and Ahmed. 

"And now, my child, when will you come and see 
nst We all droop without you. Oaptain Claridge 
looks serious and oppressed. Monsieur de Pontbec 
has lost the vision of your graceful, slender form. 
We miss you sadly." 

" I am not so pleasant a companion." 

" Kot so merry and cheerful as I could wish, but, 
there is something in the mere presence of a refined, 
elegant woman which gives a delicate beauty and 
flavor to life. It is like this fruity wine." 

"I understand; a slightly astringent taste of the 
French vintage." 

" There is one thing in which yon do not resemble 
my countrywomen; you detest compliments." 
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'^ I am not fond of them. Like jon, I prefer dry 
wines. Pretty speeches, thongh clerical, are too 
sweet to be wholesome." 

'* If you muzzle my eloquence, 1 must be oflF. My 
orders were not to weary you." 

" Who suggested so rude a thing? " 

" Well, not exactly that; but I know Captain Clar- 
idge is expecting us." 

" His Excellency, the Governor, must not wait" 

^^ My dear child, do come back to your old quarters I 
Seriously, the vacant place grows painful to me. An 
old man likes youth about him." 

"Youth and I have taken leave of each other." 

^^ I do not believe it; ^ 'tis but the thinking makes it 
so.' Is not that what your Shakspere says!" 

** Quite correctly quoted. I did not think you 
knew English so well." 

" Oh, I heard Captain Claridge read it last night, 
He explained the idiom to me." 

*^8o he is teaching English?" 

^^ He does all things possible to make an old man for- 
get his sorrows. He thinks of all the world but himself." 

" Well, adieu; and my compliments to the Admir- 
able Crichton." 

" So you dismiss me?** 

"You had already dismissed yourself" 

"Adieu, and may the Blessed Virgin have you in 
her keeping." 

Ahmed, who had leaned against the flagstaff, list- 
lessly looking over the sea, iliade his usual salutation, 
and they were gone. 
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I conld now read my letter. 

" Madahb: — ^To-morrow the necessities of onr sita- 
ation compel me to leave the ship for several days. 
I beg of you to come back to your quarters here 
while I am away. I fear for you to stay during my 
absence on the Pmnt. It will in all ways be &r 
safer and better if you are under the immediate and 
constant protection of Father Duval. At his age the 
climbing there is painful, though his regard for you 
makes him careless of himself. I trust tiiis thought 
will decide you. I cannot define all my fears, but 1 
be^ of you to believe they are not idle or exaggerated. 
I Know your fearlessness, but there are times the 
brave should be prudent, a woman doubly so. Touch 
your bell, and I will come to the ledge for your decis- 
ion. 

" Very truly yours, 

"John Clabidob." 

Nonsensel a mere folly of conventionality; over- 
prudence. What should I fear? Opinion? I was 
dead to that As for other danger, I had my derrin- 
gers. I took them out, and practiced shooting at the 
floating flag. Kot a shot missed. I was safe. I 
would in no manner be ruled by this man who as- 
sumed so much. Why should I trust one who so 
distrusted others — even Ahmed, who I knew would 
die to make the wish of a moment practicable? What 
did this man know of devotion, with his cool pru- 
dence? Why should he assume to bar my path, to 
direct my coming? Ko, I would not go. I would^ 
not change the manner of my life a hair's breadth at 
his suggestion. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Ah ! woe ii me! 



What haTe I dared?* 



And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in minder 
The bars of the spring below: 

^r*8HSZ«ZiST« 

The letter, the pistol practice, the new thoughts 
that wakened the old, the nnrest, ferered my blood. 
So I took out the Gasket and laid it on the table, got 

the key from mj desk, and opened it 

Was it fancy, or did lightning flash through the 
sky? 

It was lined with dark-blue velvet; and there, 
lying in a doeely-fitting cushion, was a simple bar of 
bright Damascus steel, with carved handle of cloudy 
amber, and at the other end a curiously-fashioned top 
of dull-red gold, crown shaped, with a large, clear, 
white gem set in the center. 

Nothing else was in the Casket. Whatever this 
was, It was the treasure. I half closed the lid with 
an undefined feeling of awe, a dim fear I knew not of 
^hat, when the gem in the crown, catching a slant- 
ing ray of sunlight, seemed to flash at me defiantly. 
In an instant the longing for something different, 
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the tbirst for denied knowledge, the old ambition of 
rule, came over me in a flood. Besolntelj, determin- 
edly, with a concentration and intensify of Will that 
seemed to come out of the verj helplessness of the 
present, the despair of the past, I opened the Casket 
wide, and clasping the handle, took It from the case 
and held It in the sunlight, saying in my sOul, ^^ If 
Will, if strength of purpose, if determined effort and 
unyielding courage, can tear the heart out of this 
mystery, it shall be mine." 

There was a slight tremor of the bar — ^it could not 
be from the hand that clasped it so firmly — a burning, 
scintillating light that played over the illuminate 
steel, bringing out strange characters in the carving 
of the handle; an interlacing of twisted serpents which 
seemed the signs of some strange language, the hier- 
oglyphs of a writing I could not decipher. Small 
tongues of flame played over the burnished steel, and 
gathered like imprisoned spirits in the crown that I 
discovered was fitted closely in spiral rings of the 
metal. Still firm in my resolve, I unscrewed the top. 
As it came off, a sharp tapering point of steel was 
revealed. The instant of its removal, flash after flash 
of blinding lightning came from the clear sky. The 
earth trembled, and subterranean thunder rolled under 
my feet in successive shocks of deep^ heavy peals. 
My hand tingled with a quick electric feeling in 
every nerve; my arm grew cold and numb. The 
lightning was one constant glare, giving a dull, heavy, 
metallic look to the sun; the thunder was continuous, 
and the trembling increased. 
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I thouglit thoeartliqnake had retnrned; but all ter- 
ror, all of danger, was lost in the one strong determi- 
nation of Will to know if this point of steel in any- 
way directed the marshaling of Nature's forces. 
Excited, eager, I clasped it yet more firmly, and look- 
ing through the sulphurous air, held it steadily with 
the point turned towards the sea. O rare mystery I 
O miracle of control 1 Out over the ocean flew a 
luminous ray, sharp-pointed, and broad, which cleaved 
the waters, dividing them into phosphorescent wares. 
Then, as I dropped the point towards the clifl^, the 
shelving bank before me broke with a crash and shiver 
that shook the solid rock to its base. TJnterrified, re- 
solved to try all effect of change, I took the crown and 
fitted it over the point ; flames, which stung as they 
burned, blazed over the hand in which I held the 
crown. The lightning had ceased, the thunder died 
away in hollow moans. Beplacing the bar in the 
Casket, I put It away securely, and walked to the edge 
of the cliff next the sea, whence the mass had fallen. 

It was just at the ^danger-line.'' That English- 
man's instinct had been true. The entire shelving 
ledge was gone. I went out to the very verge, and 
leaning there, saw half way down a jutting parapet 
of rock, which hung like a balcony from the side 
of the perpendicular cliff. The sharp point of 
the triangle was gone; on the eastern side, next the 
Glen, there were irregular gaps in the line of the 
ridge; immense masses had broken and rolled down 
the Glen, increasing the height of its rocky ocean 
barrier. 
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I started back to my tent, to see coming rapidly np 
the slope — ^Ahmed and Captain Olaridge. 

I waited at the tent. It was arranged in a double 
compartment. The bed-room with walled sides, the 
sitting room with curtains that could be drawn at 
pleasure. I was seated quietly at the table, ray fiu» 
shaded with hat and veil, when Oaptain Claridge 
asked: 

"May I enter? ** 

"Certainly." 

I rose, and could not refuse my hand to the one he 
extended so cordially. He raised it to his lips with 
the stately courtesy that might have graced the court 
of Louis le Grand. I pointed to a seat, then involun- 
tarily glanced at Ahmed, who stood with crossed 
hands at the entrance; his head was bowed, but the 
eyes were raised, and there was a flash of angry 
light I had never seen in their soft depths before. I 
could not stop to puzzle over it Captain Claridge 
was speaking: 

" I was waiting to hear your bell, when the earth- 
quake came. My anxiety was so great, I could not 
consider conventionalities; it was imperative, the 
need to know what had happened here. I see the 
ledge has fallen. I thought it unsafe; it was well I had 
marked the danger-line. I tremble when I think 
what might have happened had you gone near." . 

" I was there on that very point all the morning." 

"Not on that ledge?" 

" Yes, on the ledge, watching the play of the waters 
that swept beneath." 
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'^Then in one belief have I been deceived.'' 

^It is pleasant to think you not infallible. Do 
you mind comforting me with the extent of the 
error! I tmst it was of magnificent proportions." 

'^ It was an article of faith that I had never known 
a more patient fortitude under disaster that could not 
be remedied; higher or purer courage in effort for 
others, than yours." 

^^ Kow you see the first was indifference, the last 
rec^essness. I am charmed to undeceive you. You 
are too prudent and serious a personage to cherish 
delusions." 

"There is one delusion you never permit me to 
keep in your presence." 

"That is ?" 

" The hope that sometime you will learn to regard 
me as a friend, as a brother whose fin^t and last care 
is for you; whose highest pleasure the knowledge of 
making one hour in your day less sad, less wearisome. 
I am cold and silent, but do yon think I have not felt 
keenly every grie^ every sting, of your isolated posi- 
tion here! It is hard for all — for Hie old whose days 
are near their close; for the strong men who are turned 
from the duties, longings, and rewards of family and 
affection. For you it is an existence so painful, so 
cut off from the sweetness of life, so solitary and 
hopeless, that I am bankrupt in words to express the 
fullness of my sympathy." 

" I would not defraud you of sympathy. There 
was nothing in life so dear that I should hold to it or 
grieve its loss. I should have lived alone in some 
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great city. Now that I have for comrades air and 
sea and sky, I do not regret the chances which have 
given me these." 

There was such a pained look of sympathy in his 
face that, to gnard my composure, my coldness, I 
proposed going on the cliff to see what the earthquake 
effects were. So we walked silently to the edge of 
the precipice whence the ledge had fallen. Captain 
Claridge looked over, and, to change tlie current of 
thought, I said: 

"Do you see my balcony down there? I shall 
never be content until I stand on that parapet The 
view from there must be far more beautifal than this; 
it has a softer background than these dark rocks. See 
how beautifully veined they are down there! that loss 
has its compensation, it brings those richly marked 
veins from their hiding place." 

" Yes, it develops what in California would realize 
the golden dreams of many a luckless miner. These 
quartz veins are probably rich in ore; that rosy col- 
ored porphyry and milky white gypsum would war- 
rant search. Useless riches to us; even sage-brush 
would be more welcome, for that would prove vegeta- 
tion possible." 

" And is it impossible on this island!" 

" Yes, we are too newly bom for plants to patron- 
ize us. It will take years of atmospheric change and 
sun inspiration." 

" Then what can we count upon in the future?" 

" First, a healthfal home. The atmosphere is the 
purest, the climate the mildest, I have ever known. 
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Our supply of grain and hay is so abondant that I 
do not scruple to give it to the cattle. Otherwise it 
would only be a loss; we could not use it before it 
was spoiled. We will keep the cow as long as she 
pays in milk for her keeping; after that, our memo- 
ries of her will finish with juicy steaks. The fowls 
will accommodate themselves to circumstances, and 
find their food near the sea; so we must let them in- 
crease for future necesssity. The sheep are for our 
supplies during the rainy season. The horses are a 
luxury; were it not for the abundance of grain, they 
would have to go now. The day may come when 
Black Auster will furnish us soup and roasts; for 
Zeluca, I dare not think of such an ending." 

^^ She is my one comrade, I will share my last crust 
with her; if need be, she shall have it all." 

" Nor have I forgotten my debt to her. There is 
always another possibility — the coming of a ship. 
The great trouble is, we are out of the ordinary track 
of ships going around the capes. I have never told 
you of one other hope." 

"What is that?" 

" In the cargo there is a small American yacht, per- 
fectly modeled. It was made for an American gen- 
tleman, an invalid, who lives at Kice. It is light and 
strong, made with special reference to the sudden 
violent squalls of the Mediterranean. It is under the 
forward deck; to cut that and raise it on pulleys is 
easy; to get it to the sea, where there is safe harbor- 
ing, is the one difiiculty. The breakers on the west- 
em and northern coast make it an impossibility there. 
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All will depend on a further investigation beyond oni 
unknown ridges. I would not dare risk jou all in 
her, but with the two sailors I could possibly make 
St. Helena, which is the nearest point of land. . 

. . . Now I wish to speak to you of the 
subject of my letter. I beg of you, during my 
absence, stay at the ship with Father Duval and Mon- 
sieur de Pontbec It is far safer for you, and it will 
remove ray greatest uneasiness in leaving.*^ 

^^ I see no possible danger for me here; if an earth- 
quake comes, the risk is equal everywhere. This is my 
chosen home; I prefer to remain." 

" I beg of you, be persuaded." 

"I cannot; if it is an order from our Governor, I 
suppose I have no option but obedience.'' 

" No, madam, you shall rule your own life in your 
own way. It was my duty to warn you; now it is 
my duty to make you safe as possible. "Will you per- 
mit me to examine closely, with Ahmed, what changes 
have been made by this last shock!" 

" Do just as you like. I will go to the t€nt and 
send Ahmed to you." 

At the flagstaff Ahmed waited. He made his usual 
deep obeisance, as I said: 

" Captain Claridge wishes you." 

My manner was more imperative, less kind, than 
usutd. I remembered the flashing eyes tliat had been 
raised to mine. 

" Madame is unjust." 

"Howl" 

<^ She promised pardon, she remembers the offense. 
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The pardon of a Bovereign, like the grace ot Allah^ 
should wash out the record of transgression.'' 

" K * the transgressor repent and turn him fix)m his 
sin.''' 

" And Ahmed— ?" 

Here came to me the embarrassment of question- 
ing what had been a look, a glance. I was so far for- 
getting myself that I was about to 'acknowledge my 
observance of feeling in the eyes of a servant. My 
false position annoyed me as the cause had done; so^ 
more coldly, more haughtily, I added — 

" Must in no way forget his position." 

The entire expression of the man changed from, 
submissive and soft to proud and stem — the bearing 
and look of an angry Apollo. It brought out all the 
marvelous beauty of his perfectly formed face, the 
grand poise of the head, the grace and strength of 
every swelling muscle, the bronze color adding to the 
statuesque and poetic effect. Before he spoke I thor- 
oughly understood this was no Arab groom — this regal 
patrician who stood there silent through the ruling 
of his own will, waiting until his speech could be gen- 
tle, not from any servile tear or instinct, but through 
the grand courtesy of the gentleman who thrones the 
woman he loves above his own pride. 

So the words, when they did come, did not startle me. 

^^ Ahmed is only the slave of his heart. Madame 
is a sovereign through the ruling of Destiny, but 
Ahmed's Queen, because he has given to her every 
breath of his life, every thought of his soul. As for 
the orders of the English sheik, Ahmed will obey 
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him in anght tliat concerns Madame's safety or com- 
fort in this life upon the island; he is ready to follow 
the sheik's lead, who has a wider experience of the 
life to which Madame is accastomed; but man to man, 
this Englishman is Ahmed's inferior. The blood of 
the caliphs runs through Ahmed's veins, mingled with 
that of the great Queen who won the love and the 
heritage of the Wisest" 

" Why are you here? I" 

" It is a secret Ahmed is pledged to keep. If Ma- 
dame doubts his woni, let her ask Monsiegnieur. 
She will hear that the groom of Zeluca is the son of 
an Emir of Arabia. /Kow Ahmed will do Madame's 
bidding." 

With a haughty salaam, unlike the deep saluta- 
tion of ol(},^ walked to the cliff on the eastern side, 
where Captain Claridge was closely examining every 
break. 

After some two hours, they returned by the tent, 
Ahmed waiting at the flagstaff while Captain Claridgo 
came to the entrance to tell me that, save one point 
jutting eastward, from each side of which the rock 
had fallen, the ledge was safer than before; every- 
where but there were either smooth perpendicular 
walls or great masses of fallen ledges that left a sharp 
sudden declivity, sloping eastward to the Glen. I 
asked if ascent from the Glen were possible. 

^^No, save to some trained Alpine climber, and 
then the task would be difficult, the risk great; there 
are loose stones of immense weight that a step might 
dislodge." 
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<< H7 eyrie is still inaccessible? " 

^From that side I should think not to be scaled; 
bat at the ship, when I am gone, I trust you will pull 
op the topmast ladder. I will arrange it so jou can." 

"What should I fear?" 

" Nothing when I am there, everything when I am 
not The two gentlemen who will be there are old, 
one of them helpless. With men of the lower class, 
only a strong hand, not an instinct of honor, will rule 
them. If any accident befall me, I beg of you stay 
below, and be always prepared, armed." 

"What of Ahmed?" 

"He is a Mohammedan; to him the honor of a 
woman is nothing. I fear him most of all." 

"And 1 not at all." 

He turned and looked curiously at Ahmed^ then 
said: 

"Possibly your instincts are truer in this than 
mine. I acknowledge a prejudice of race. The 
man himself has been singularly devoted to you; 
moreover, there is an innate dignity in his character 
that I respect He is an excellent groom, but Mon- 
sieur de Pontbec asks from him no other service, 
although be trusts him entirely. Is there anything 
you wish done? When are they to send to you? " 

"Thanks; all is arranged for this week. You will 
be back before another begins; if not, tell Father 
Duval I will ring the alarm if I wish to signal him." 

" I wilL Can you ring it easily from your tent?" 

"Yes; see." 

And I pulled the rope that was stretched on pul- 
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lejB across the plain to the Bummit, wliere, directly 
over the valley, hung the ship's bell. The notes were 
distinct and clear. 

"Yes, it is in perfect order; so adien.'* 

Again he touched my hand to his lips, and was 
gone. Ahmed bowed, without coming nearer, and 
followed hinu 

It was all a whirL The excitem^it of this visit, 
the wonderful effect of the magical wand. I was sure 
It had disturbed and then controlled the elements. I 
walked over to the eastern ledge, looked closely at the 
jutting point, the new "danger line," examined the 
sharp slope of the cliff near by, and at last, in a reck- 
less spirit of venture, determined to try if descent 
toward the Glen were practicable. 

Down the valley I saw Zeluca, and the sight of my 
sure-footed comrade gave me a feeling of companion- 
ship. Slowly I followed a broken path carved out of 
the rock by the mass that had fallan. It led in a 
slanting line toward the sea, and I saw if descent were 
possible it would end upon the high ridge which formed 
the southern boundary of the Glen from the ocean. 

The path stopped abruptly just below the base of 
the jutting point. I looked up, to see above me bro- 
ken ledges in successive layers far in beneath the 
point that stood out above for a distance, as well as I 
could judge, of over fifty feet. I turned to go back, 
creeping nearer the base of the hanging mass to ex- 
amine the ledges; they were evidently strata of dif- 
ferent formation. Just above my head one came out 
boldly and seemed to be a practicable passage around 
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the base of the point Witli some climbing I reached 
it, and found, after the first five steps, walking easy. 
In a few moments I was on the very parapet I had 
seen from above. " My balcony" was reached, and 
the first feeling was the triumph I should have in tell- 
ing Captain Claridge that ^ I had never rested until 
I stood on the parapet." 

As I had thought, the view seaward was perfect. I 
turned to examine more closely the veined back- 
ground, when I suddenly came upon the entrance of 
the most charming grotto one could imagine. 

The parapet^ or balcony, some fifty feet wide, and 
three himdred long, sloped gently back to the rock, 
and about midway its length was this opening, a per- 
fect triangle in shape; and above, just at the point of 
the triangle, there hung over the entrance a massive 
square piece of feldspar, white and transparent; this 
caught the last rays of the sun, and broke them into 
beautiful prismatic lights. The floor of the parapet, 
near die rock, was covered with fine white sand« 

Some distance above, there jutted out a pure, white 
rock whidi sheltered the lower portion of the parapet 
entirely from the view of any one on the cliff above; 
consequently we had only seen its extreme outer edge. 
View from the sea was equally impossible, owing to 
the shelving up and outward of ** my balcony." Thus 
I had a retreat safe from observation. 

With this discovery I hesitated, and determined to 

return to the tent before the twilight deepened, as then 

the way back around the point would be dangerous. 

But hearing in the Grotto the faint dropping of water, 

10 
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I resolved to go in, and if too late when I returned, 
it would be no great hardship to sleep on the parapet 
The sand was fine and yielding, and with mj light 
shawl, and this clear, dry atmosphere, I was ssie. 

The entrance widened gradiuillj, and at a distance 
of about ten feet, it opened upon an irregular arch 
which tapered into a sharp pointed roof over fifty feet 
in height, nearly the same in width, and twice that in 
length. The appearance was that of a beautiful little 
Gothic chapel, of light-gray, glistening stone, with 
occasional pillars, set in the sides, of dear, transpar- 
ent crystals, irregular in size, but regular in shape 
and formation. Their sharp, clearly cut edges re- 
peated the prismatic lights which were reflected from 
the entrance. 

I had never dreamed of anything so beautifuL 
Two or three times I walked the entire length, look- 
ing and listening for the waters that I still heard in a 
steady, measured rhythm. Guided by the sound, I 
found an opening back of one of those irregular pil- 
lars of crystals, but the narrow, long passage, and the 
growing darkness, determined me to return to the 
parapet and wait until morning to examine my new 
possession in detaiL 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

I might not tihis bdiere, 
WiUioat the sensible and true avouch of mine own eyes. 

^SHAKSPERE. 

I WASiEKED with the sunrise. The rays fell in long, 
slanting lines lengthways the parapet, which fronted 
south; consequently after the first morning hours it 
would be in shadow again until late in the afternoon. 
This change of position south of the equator often con- 
fuses me. I remembered it now in time to commence 
my search whilst the light favored, and before the dark 
shadow of the immense wall of rock should have its 
effect 

In the morning light, the cavern glittered with a 
thousand opaline phosphorescent reflections; every 
separate crystal in the masses that hung against the 
wall added a new prismatic effect to its columnar 
light 1 did not delay long in this "Hall of En- 
trance," as I had already named it, but traversing a 
long passage, sometimes high and wide, sometimes 
low and narrow, but always leading upward, I came 
out in a smaller room than the first, somewhat differ- 
ent in form and coloring. It was three-sided, with a 
sharp point in the centre of the roof, thus making 
the room a triple triangle, singularly regular in form. 
The walls were a fine white crystalline stone. 
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There were two passages leading from this, one to 
the right, descending; the other to the left, ascending 
sharply, seemed lighfed as if it led again outward. 

I listened to the water, which now had a splashing, 
running sound, and turned to the left. Two or three 
steps, and I found myself in a beautiful room which 
perfectly reproduced the form of the ** Hall of En- 
trance,'^ but wonderfully exceeded it in the lustre 
and beauty of its appearance. 

Here were solid walls of many colored crystals 
completely covering the arch of the roof, sometimes 
hanging in sharp points of regular shape. Directly 
facing me was a small opening, so regular in its oval, 
so rich in the reflected coloring of its lights, that it 
was almost impossible to believe it had not been 
fasliioned by skilled workmen to light this &iry 
chamber. 

Here the character of the sand changed. It was no 
longer pure white, but a beautiful pale yellow, softer, 
and not so flinty in texture. 

With my ignorance of metals, it was easy to recog- 
nize this as a mixture of white sand and irregular 
sized grains of native gold. 

Taking some in my hand, I found larger pieces 
with crystalline forms which seemed to simulate plants 
and animals — a sort of barbaric moulding, but so 
frail and soft that they could be crushed and broken 
with a touch. 

I crossed the chamber to where, from an alcove 
walled off with irregular columns, the water ran down 
the entire length of the room in a little channel hol- 
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lowed oat of the floor, disappearing in a small open* 
ing near where I had entered. I reached the alcove, 
and stood breathless with wonder and surprise. 

Here was preserved again that mystic triangular 
form, narrowed into a perfectly pointed roof, from 
which were pendant branches of exquisite formation, 
delicate and rich as the finest filagree work; rare and 
perfect orystalizations of the purest yellow gold. 

Through these branches projected an irregular 
cluster of eight-sided crystals, with gradations of size 
and color, that resembled an immense vari^ated 
rose. From its centre the water seemed to leap into 
the light and fall over the jewfeled petals into a^basin 
below of solid, rosy -colored, transparent stone, irregu- 
larly shaped, but deep and long enough to make a 
bath for a goddess. 

It was the one luxury I had coveted, the one com- 
fort of the past I most regretted; so I determined to 
bathe, and then climb the point, break my long fast, 
and return to find out all the wonders of my subterra- 
nean palace. 

My shawl was thrown on the soft sands, my clothes 
careftilly folded on it, and I was in the pellucid water 
which dashed over me like the spirit of a rain- 
bow, reflecting every sparkle, every color of the crys- 
tals overhead. Tlie delight was so perfect, the water 
so stimulant in effect, that I felt as if I had bathed in 
champagne. 

Standing in the bath, directly under the sparkling 
fountain, I held my hands as a cup and drank eagerly 
draught after draught of the purest, sweetest water [ 
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had ever tasted, letting it run all the while over my 
uptamed head and face. As I stepped from the bath, 
there was a strange mshing sound in my ears, a daz- 
zle of myriads of lights in my eyes, and then, blind 
and staggering, I reached my shawl, to fSdl helpless 
and insensible upon the pillow of clothing. 

There seemed to be intervals of semi-consciousness; 
sluggish, painful efforts at thought, like that which 
comes in the delirium of fever, followed by dull, heavy 
sleep; this in turn broken by trance-like visions into 
which trooped the strangest fantasies. 

Most frequent was the scene of a wild desert ride, 
where Zeluca carried me through miles of burning 
sands; always before us a spring that laughed and 
murmured, but which, gallop as we might, we could 
not catch. Sometimes the drops almost touched my 
parched lips, when a hot breath would drive them on. 

Then again I was lying on the rock abovCj dying 
with burning thirst, and Ahmed came with a cool 
pitcher. I could see the dew on the sides, and as I 
stretched out my fevered hands, he turned with that 
proud look I had last seen, and silently passed on, 
leaving me broken and despairing, but resolved to 
show no sign. 

So these visions came and vanished in all fimtastic 
shapes of earth and air, until — standing there was 
one I had always mocked and hated, and he gave me 
drink. 

Finally, consciousness came, with my hand. lying 
in the little rivulet that flowed from the alcove, and 
my face wet with the water I had at last reached. 
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The fever so bnmed, so maddened me that I crawled 
in a last supreme effort to the bath, and leaning ovei 
bathed face and hands, until, with a shiver, I fell 
backward and slept once more, this time in the cool, 
wet sand. 

When I wakened, all fever, all pain was gone, but 
1 was faint with hunger. I had perfectly recovered 
my consciousness. I knew I had been some time 
here, and thought the intense excitement of the last 
day's experience had produced fever. I congratulated 
myself that I had reached this spring before it at- 
tacked me. 

I bathed again, this time with a feeling of strength 
and freshness coming back. I stood under the fount- 
ain, and caught the sparkling drops on my face. 
ThMi, drinking freely, I quickly dressed, and was 
soon on the parapet with a wonderful feeling of light- 
ness and buoyancy, and health* 

I walked rapidly around the point, jumped heed- 
lessly from ledge to ledge, never wearying, never 
pausing. On, up, with a firm, free step which seemed 
to gather force and strength with every motion, with 
every inspiration of lungs, that gained increased 
power with each breath. It was a sort of riotousness 
of living, an intense, physical joy in mere existence. 
The climbing that had been so difficult, was nothing 
— a mere play — ^now. 

I was soon at the tent, eating a dry loaf which I had 
cut the day before. There was a sweetness in this 
bread that I never remembered to have tasted in food. 

I made coffee ; but my tastes were changed. It 
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was bitter and nanseons; so I opened a bottle of the 
blood-red wine of Burgandj, and drank a small glass 
of the fruity flavored nectar. It was too heavy and 
strong after my long fast, so I took the jug of 
water, turned it in the basin, and bathed my fiice and 
hands. 

Wiping my hair, I shook it out, and was amazed at 
its length, and the rich coloring it seemed to hold in 
its dusky silken masses. 

What strange transformation was this? I turned 
to the little mirror on my toilet table. Could this be 
my likeness, my reflection! Involuntarily, hurriedly 
I looked around to see what queenly visitor had 
lighted in my eyrie. 

Awe-stricken, breatlJess, I trembled at flrst with 
fear, and then with delight Th/U was the secret/ 1 
had found the Fountain of Youth — of life! 

Yes, the cold, hard lines of the face were changed. 
The marks of the disease which had scarred a fair 
face past all recognition were eradicated. I stood 
there proud and triumphant, crowned with a beauty, 
richer, fuller, and more splendid than had been the 
soft charm of that long- vanished youth. 

Masses of dusky hair, with rich, deep lights pris- 
oned in its meshes. Taller and fuller — strength 
clothed in beauty, the lightness, the power, the grace 
of a goddess. Everything in this wild nature here 
had brought its gift to the new-bom woman. The 
translucent whiteness of alabaster in the skin, the 
clear color of sky in the delicate tracery of every 
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veiD, the doep green and blue of the Bea.in those 
liquid eyes, shaded by long, dark lashes; features — 
' there came the only likeness out of the old life — soft 
in the outline of chin and cheek and lips; but firm 
and decided in the arched nostrils, and the low, heavy 
forehead with its slightly drooping, delicately pen- 
ciled brows. The hands and feet as of old — they 
had been the only perfectness of the past, but their 
pellucid, soft, rosy whiteness had never dawned on 
the world since Yenus brought her beauty from the sea. 

This was power — ^power greater than the heritage of 
sovereignty; a diviner gift than the blood of kings! 

Was 1 tired of life now? No, oh, nol I wanted 
to get back to the world; the world that knelt to 
beauty; the world which had crushed my young 
dreams in tlie past ; the world which should feel the 
full force of tins sceptre. 

This winning was worth all I had paid for it — 
humiliation, suffering, desolation, crime. Was it 
crime} Would the sovereignty have come to one less 
resolute, less daring? Was it not won in defiance of 
Fate and those moral fetters we call Law? Kot now 
could I feel regret or shame in the deed that had 
given me this glory. If this beauty should fade, 
should lose its effect, then there would be time enough 
for repentance and sorrow. Now life should be worn 
in its first gloss; later, I would, if needed, reckon with 
it debit and credit 

No further need of that wand; it may rest in the 
casket. I will hold to the present, and not risk fur- 
ther venture. This winning is too precious for that 
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So, to cool my blood, I wrote and read and ruled 
my life in its usual grooves; only at passing intervals 
looking at that pictured likeness in the mirror, glow- • 
ing with a fresh feeling of proprietorship at every 
stolen glance. So proud was I of this beauty, yet so 
chary of it, that I would never unveil it lightly. It 
was the altar of a new life, and I its consecrated 
priestess. 

So the day lengthened and the sun went down, and 
once more I descended for my bath and rest in that 
enchanted temple. 

I took with me the Casket — it would be safer there, 
and I should no longer have a haunting fear of some 
accident that might show It in my possession — and 
some few needful things for rest and my toilet. 

The burden was nothing to this iree strength. I 
walked the path in its most difficult, most dangerous 
places, with a sure, light, bounding step, and was 
soon on the parapet. The sun was down, the shadows 
deepening; so I arranged my light pallet, and with 
my hand on the Casket, slept 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, * * 
Than are dreamt of in year philosophy. 

— 6HAK8PEBB. 

How long I had slept, I know not: when I wa- 
kened, or dreamed that I wakened — even now I can- 
not tell if it was a dream, or a reality come out of the 
realm of shadows. I had on my neck the key — I 
opened the casket, and, holding the wand, was con- 
scious of a vague wonder of what It could be, where 
It had been fashioned, and through what changes It 
had passed. The wonder grew into eager desire. Still 
clasping the handle, I mechanically, without thought 
of danger or recollection of effect, unscrewed the top, 
holding in my left hand the symbolic crown. ' 

A strange thing happened. The shadows of the 
night deepened, the stars above me faded into black- 
ness; there was the sound of a rushing wind coming 
over the sea. 

Either from the impassive courage of a perfect or- 
ganism, with its regular, fitll pulse-beat, its steadiness 
of nerve which caught and transmitted the entire force 
of Will, or else from that quality in dreams that leaves 
the mind apparently free and calm in the midst of 
terrible dangers, I was careless of all these external 
signs of Nature, and more and more absorbed in the 
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desire to gain this coveted knowledge; all wish, all 
Will, concentrated in that one thought 

Suddenly the gem in the mystic crown grew irides- 
cent, and the light widened and glowed, until, with- 
out form or place, it was lost in the luminous ether 
that pervaded space. 

All sounds of air and ocean were hushed ; there was 
a marvelous depth of silence which seemed to make it 
possible to hear a breath, a sigh from the most ex- 
treme distance. 

Then the silence was broken by measured sounds, 
and around the point, out of the east, came shadowy 
forms one by one. 

Elnowing that I slept, there came to my conscious- 
ness a knowledge unspoken, untaught, but perfect in 
its distinctness. 

I knew this was the sceptre of Solomon, the gift of 
all the forces that passed from the uncreate. Its 
properties defined themselves. It ruled Nature, be- 
cause in itself It was the embodied force of Nature. 
In It were the collected and perfected elements of the 
inorganic; and the soul of organism — in that subtle 
element which flashed into visible life, Motion and 
Change. 

It was in itself the spirit and the balance of force. 
It ruled through equivatents; losing and gaining 
through the hand that held, the will that ruled It. 
Thus to the neophyte, the rash intruder on unknown 
power, It was a terrible engine; producing only phys- 
ical eflfects that might react on the holder if the will 
feltered for one brief instant To the hierophant, it 
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was a perfect instrument, subject to the slightest shad- 
ow of thought, waving without hurt a butterfly on 
some desired path, or moving matter in its miglitiest 
forms. To the master, purified by trial, invigorated 
bj the freshened principle of life, taught and disci- 
plined by the mystic past, it was the universal sceptre 
which read souls, and swayed thought as it did matter. 

I now learned what toiU was worth ; it had saved me 
in that first peril, and brought out of it a way of rule. 

The fountain had given clearness of vision. The 
first unfaltering use of the wand had destroyed the 
existence, or modified the power of dangerous forces; 
but — the Past was yet to me dark, and only through 
its light was the clear path of sovereignty visible. 

With this thought, the scene changed. The incorpo- 
real essence held shadows which formed themselves out 
of .nothingness-«-a nebulous white in the yellow light. 

First came a patriarch who held in his hand the 
closed crown — emblem of sovereignty. 

Then a succession of paler shadows — always the 
crown. 

Then one with majestic mien; and the mystic gem 
had taken its place, and flashed from the crown that 
he held; so I knew that this was the crystal of 
Prophecy, and its bearer the mighty ruler who had 
talked face to face with the living God. 

Then the shadows paled and faded into mere misty 
outlines, until there came a rosy-faced boy who caught 
the crown frx)m the mist, and, as he vanished, gave it 
to one upon whose brow was stamped sovereignty and 
wisdom. Young, beautiful, strong; in his hand the 
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crown was borne on the top of the magic wand: and 
I read the characters in the carvings; their meaning 
flashed into my intelligenoey and I knew they were 
awful words which might not be spoken except when 
the stars and the hour conjoined. Then the shadow 
gave the crowned sceptre to a woman who leaned on 
his breast, and as he faded into nothingness, the 
dusky face of the woman gleamed with triumph; and 
I saw the soul of the Queen of Yemen, and how it 
rejoiced to b^ing sovereignty back to her people, even 
to the seed of Ishmael. 

Thus the shadows passed in long, dim lines, the 
sceptre always brilliant in the luminous ether. 

Again the gem flashed iridescent in the hand of a 
Prophet, but paled as it passed through shadowy 
hands, until at length came out three distinct forms; 
and as they successively moved on, I knew the three 
Gbeat Caliphs. 

Again the line faded, and shadows passed that car- 
ried the Casket with the Sceptre hidden; and I knew 
they had lost its uses. 

Then there were strifes, and minglings of strong 
races and dusky forms. Still the Casket was closed, 
and the Power slept. 

Twice It was opened, and the shadows which touched 
It leaped into flame and yanished, and th^ shut Cas- 
ket was the prize of another. So I knew that who 
touched rashly and failed in Willj was lost 

Then, still shut, I saw it in the hands of the ^^ Mas- 
ter," and all the shadows vanished; and the luminous 
ether was only the sunlight into which I wakened. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Deep into that darkness peeringTf 
Long I stood there, wondering, fearing, 
Doabting, dreaming dreams no mortal 

Erer dared to dream before; 
But the silence was unbroken,. 
And the darkness gave no token. 

— POE. 

liEAviNCr the Casket in the " Hall of Entrance," 
I bathed, ate my frugal breakfast of bread and water 
on the parapet, and then, taking with me a package 
of candles, matches, and seyeral balls of ship's twine 
with measures of twenty feet knotted through it, I 
commenced the descent into the gloom and darkness 
of the " Stygian Passage." 

I had a pocket compass, and fastening every fresh 
ball of twine at its terminus, I marked thus the dis- 
tance and direction. The passage at first led rapidly 
doMmward in a north-west direction toward the ship. 
At a distance of one thousand feet, it widened into a 
broad arched gallery, the main passage leading due 
west, but one smaller opening on the north side. 

I left here two lit candles, and continued to follow 
the main passage, which now descended rapidly at 
sharp inclines, turning south-west, then south. Again 
it widened into broad arches, and from a cleft in the 
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rock a little stream of water issued. I 'stopped to 
drink, and knew it must be from the alcove spring. 

Thus far the path had been broken, rocky, and 
irregular, though nowhere difficult Now it shelved 
downward in sandy ridges, the water keeping in a 
little pebbly bed near the west side. I had walked a 
distance of about one mile, when I heard before me a 
rushing fall of water, and soon came upon a cascade 
that fell from a ledge in the arch above; swallowing 
up the little rill, it rushed on in headlong speed 
through the darkness. 

I left a lit candle above the waterfall; crossing 
under it, I lit another, and, finding the path dry and 
wide, continued the descent, until in some ten min- 
utes walking I heard distinctly the sound of the sea- 
waves and their regular wash against the shore. I 
was soon in an immense cavern, its high, broad arch 
open to the sea. Tlie light penetrated to where I 
stood on a ledge which sloped gradually to the sandy 
beach. 

Leaving there my packages and clothing, in an in- 
stant I was in deep water, swimming out of the arclied 
entrance into the open sea, not a hundred yards from 
where the line of breakers of the western coast ended. 

I kept close to the cliff, finding a safe opening be- 
tween two immense rocks which formed a little bay 
with a sandy beach that led to the first terraca of 
elevation. As I found foothold, and looked up the 
beach, I saw Zeluca not twenty yards distant watching 
me closely. 

With a shrill neigh of wonder, she trotted close to 
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the water's edge,, then bonnded back, galloping iu 
circling lines across the sands; each time coming 
nearer, nntil at length she stopped within reach, 
waiting for me to stroke her face. 

Fearing some one might be watching from the 
ridge near the ship, I threw np my hand to frighten 
her, and swam back throngh the rockj canal across 
the open space. 

As I tamed to go in the cavern, looking over my 
shoulder I saw Zelnca following me. Again and 
again I tried vrith word and gesture to drive her back, 
but always when I turned I found she followed. 

Tired of the contest, I whistled her to corae, and 
entered the cavern. She climbed the beach, looked 
into the darkness with a snort, turned to go back as 
if in terror, and then returned to pull at my hair. 
Getting out of her reach on the ledge, I dressed rap- 
idly, while she stood there looking with uneasy glances 
from side to side. At last she caught sight of the 
fresh water, and sprang forward to drink. She raised 
her head, evidently digusted with the sulphur odor, 
pawing at the water with her small foot. 

Witiiout thinking of anything but her thirst, I 
descended from the ledge, calling her to follow; and 
with a lighted candle in my hand, we were soon 
dimbing up the path. She walked closely to me 
until we reached the arches above where the streams 
joined, and here I led her to the pure rill from the 
grotto. 

She drank eagerly, greedily ; then, as I caught at her, 
she broke from my hand, and drank again and again. 
11 
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Feeling anxioos, I made another attempt to catch her 
when she reared and fell as if shot 

Then for the first time I remembered she was drink- 
ing from that mystic spring 1 Would she live through 
the transforming efifect, and how long would this im- 
consciousness last? 

Her breathing was in irregular short gasps, the 
breath fetid and feverish. I dammed the little spring 
until it ran around her, wetting her skin and the sand 
in which she lay, and then regretfully left her to return 
to the Heights. 

One hour's walking, and I was at the tent Think- 
ing it possible I had lost the count of days, I dressed, 
and fastening my veil securely, walked down the slope 
to the summit above the ship. 

I touched the bell. At first I saw no one below; 
touching it again, Father Duval came out of Mon- 
sieur de Pontbec's room and beckoned me to come 
down. 

I slipped the ladder down in place, and descended. 
Father Duval after some effort succeeded in pushing 
out the narrow plank bridge, and I was on the deck 
shaking his hand heartily. 

I found him much altered, worn, and anxious look- 
ing. After a little hesitancy he said: 

" Captain Claridge and the men have not yet re- 
turned. Monsieur de Pontbec has been quite ill; 
and yesterday^ feeling doubly anxious about the ex- 
plorers and my charge here, I sent Harvey to follow 
their path. He has not returned; so I am only too 
<<lad you have come. I knew some of us should have 
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gone up the Heights several days ago; I waited con- 
stantly, hoping for news of them. 

** How long have they been gone? " 

" Ten days yesterday. Tliey started the day after 
they were on the Point They expected to be back in 
a week." 

So I was nine days nnconscionsi My nneasiness 
about Zeluca was quieted. I could only wait for 
results. 

" I will stay with you until they return." 

" Thanks. I am always glad when you are here, 
doubly so now." 

Walking back to my old quarters, I found all in 
order. Father Duval gave me the keys, assisted iu 
opening doors and windows, and in spite of myself 
there was in it all a feeling of home-coming. 

The dear old man walked back and forth from Mon- 
sieur de Pontbec's room to mine, in his busy, bust- 
ling way. The old bubble of talk and merriment 
came back^ and taking a more hopeful view of the 
delay to the explorers, he animated himself and tried 
to brighten me with the wonderful things which might 
have happened to them. Tlie least visionary was: 

" Tliey may have seen a ship from that side, and 
signaled it. Who can tell ? Possibly they are on her, 
and trying to get around outside of the breakers 
where they can communicate with us.** 

^^ In that case Captain Claridge would have come 
through to tell us. Landing in the line of breakers 
is impossible." 

" Well, but they may have seen a ship." 
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" Yes, it is possible." 

" Then, my dear cWld, we will soon be oflf. Ton 
will come with me home to Brittany. I will not trust 
you alone again. Yon will stay with us until your 
own people come for you." 

" I have none; there is no one to come for me. 1 
am without kindred or friends." 

" So much the betterl I mean I am very sorry. 
But you can live with us always. My dear little 
sister lives alone in our old home, and there you shall 
be the child of the house, all the more welcome, all 
the more cherished, because of these long days of suf- 
fering in which I have learned to love you as a daugh- 
ter. You see it is all God's providence. You were 
alone; we have no young people to help us keep our 
youth. You will come? " 

To this child-like nature, the hope of the present 
and the fiiture was so real I could not break the spell 
or balk his fancy; so I said: 

" Yes, I will visit your sister with you. I cannot 
stay there, but it shall be to me a haven of rest at 
times when I am world-weary and tired. K she is 
like you, I know I am sure of welcome and kindness." 

" Oh, she is much better; cheery and sweet, and 
the best housekeeper in the province, although she 
cannot walk. But she is so accustomed to her chair, 
and always so happy and helpful, that soon one ceases 
to pity her." 

So here was another life to reproach mine — to 
preach to me content in suffering, patience in wait- 
mg. I sighed unconsciously, and Father Duval said: 
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" I am forgetting how tired and hnngry you must 
be. You see I am only a garrulous old man. I will 
make you a cup of coffee, and we will have dinner.** 

"Thanks; I am hungry, but I do not drink coffee 
now; have you any milk?" 

"Yes.*' 

He was gone, happy in the service required. What 
a beautiful character, what a kindly nature! Well 
might the "Master '* say he was "a true priest, teach- 
ing by example." He was in all things the type of a 
pure Christianity, a follower of the Christ who reveals 
himself in kindly deeds and loving words that speak 
the law of humanity and brotherhood through all the 
creeds in which churches have striven to hide and 
Uind the Qodhead in man. 

My thoughts were interrupted by Father Duval's 
return. Without thinking, 1 took off my veil to eat 
my bread and milk, and was recalled to my impru- 
dence when, on looking up, I found his eyes fastened 
on me with a wondering look of admiration. 

I caught up my veil and put it on hastily. Father 
Duval laughed with the delight of a child who has 
captured a secret. 

" I know now why you always hid your face so 
closely. * You have been wearied with admiration. It 
is well you are so prudent; but you are always astonish- 
ing me mth good qualities which you try to disguise 
into faults. K you were at all vain or proud of your 
beauty, we would not all be strangers to it. No 
Frenchwoman could have resisted the desire for the 
triumph it would have brought." 
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" I am proud of it It has cost me dearly, and I 
yalue it beyond all count; so you see I am not above 
the weakness of your country women.'' 

^' You are the most frank and honest as well as the 
most beautiful woman I have ever seen. My dear 
child, in spite of your depreciation of yourself I must 
tell you how perfectly prudent and wise you have been, 
all the more in that you esteem this dangerous gift. 
How we, or rather how I — ^for you know Captain 
Claridge is too much of an Englishman to wonder at 
any strange whim — ^have puzzled over our veiled 
sphinx 1 Even Monsieur de Pontbec has been inter- 
ested and amused with the utter failure of any one to 
see you, or know what you were like. I have several 
times been on the point of impertinent inquiry; but 
you were so cold, so dignified, I dared not jest 
Sometimes I feared you were marked or disfigured in 
some way." 

"So I was." 

He laughed gaily. 

" Yes, indelibly marked. I am sure the horror of 
it could never fade from any memory. K Captain 
Claridge had known, I would not wonder at his un- 
easiness about you. I promised him if he did not 
return, if any accident occurred, I would insist on 
your staying on the ship." 

" I think he needlessly distrusts others." 

"No, you are wrong; he is neither suspicious nor 
distrustful. There are here two sailors, useful men 
in their way, invaluable to us, but rough and without 
scruple. And that heathen ! " 
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^^That heathen is a gentleman. I wonder, with 
jonr charity and gentleness, yon can so let a mere 
belief prejudice you." 

" My dear child, I do not regard a man's religion 
as a mere belief; it is always the main-spring of 
action.** 

^' Ahmed is tmthfiil, oonrageons, and jnst; if his 
religion makes him that, it can be trusted to make 
him thoughtful in courtesy and care for an unprotected 
woman." 

"You forget; his religion may give him what you 
say, but it certainly teaches him that a woman is a 
soulless slave, made for man's pleasure. It is very 
difficult to explain to a young and beautiful woman, 
how great a danger there is sometimes in youth and 
beauty." 

** I am not so young as you suppose. My experi- 
ence of life teaches me what you mean, but I only 
wish you to restrain your thought of danger to its 
possible bounds. Of Ahmed I am sure. I know 
that part of his personal religion is love for his 
mother's memory. Does Monsieur de Pontbec agree 
with you in belief f 

" We have never spoken of it. I know he trusts 
Ahmed entirely, in all things. I hope I am wrong 
in my fear, but Captain Claridge shares it" 

"Always that man. If he were a Catholic you 
would canonize him." 

" If he were a Catholic he would be perfect, and the 
canonization would follow naturally. Kow I must go 
to my patient. You will stay with us, so I am 
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content to leave yon when I know I shall see you 
again." 

"Yes, buj I must go* on the Point first I have 
something to do, and a last look to take for the ship 
you are expecting.*' 

" Well, you will not stay there long P' 

" No, I will be back at snnset" 

I climbed the ascent, and in half an hour's rapid 
walking was in the blackness of that underground 
niglit. 

Zeluca had never moved. I could now tell what a 
dangerous fever of living this new life had brought. 
Watching my dumb comrade through her sufferings, 
ray anxiety for her recovery was intense. I bathed 
her limbs, poured the water over her face, and washed 
her mouth, and eyes, and nostrils. She still moved 
not. Arranging on a ledge a lamp I hai brought, I 
left her, and wound my way back through a darkness 
that had no meaning for me, except that I left there 
something I loved and cherished. 

At sunset I was on the ship's deck. No one was 
there. I went into my room, threw off my things, 
liu tiled my face, and coming out to get the fresh air 
fi cm the sea, I found myself face to face with Captain 
Clafidge, 



\ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Seemed it pitiful he ahonld sit there. 
No one sympatliizing, no one heeding; 
Kone to love him for his thin grey hair, 
And the furrows all so mutely pleading. 

— BAtPH HOYT. 

Too late to shrink from sight! We were then on 
tlie open deck. The clear air, and the red reflection 
of the setting sun, I knew — ^and there was pleasure in 
the knowing — gave a last charm in the nimbus of 
glory with which it framed tliis beauty. 

His air was embarrassed and hesitating. There 
was a deeper color on the sunburned face; the hand 
was half extended, then withdrawn as his eyes looked 
in mine for the first time, and met only a haughty, 
defiant glance. 

Then the manhood in the man asserted itself, and 
the &ce grew stem as I had never seen it before; so 
I knew that where I had most expected it to win, 
where I was surest of effect, this Power had failed 
me. 

Thus was foreshadowed the curse that had been 
hidden in that Casket with the sceptre of sovereignty. 

The veiled woman, clad in the womanliness of her 
sorrow, in the grace of her dependent need, in the 
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sanctity of her isolated and unprotected position, in 
modest patience, might win this man and hold him 
with hooks of steel ; but — I saw it too late — ^there was 
in his sonl a delicacy and parity which instinctively 
resisted and repelled physical ex>nqne8t He would look 
critically at Venus, coldly on Cleopatra, and turn with 
loathing from the wiles of Helen. 

Standing there with that proud look on my face, 
growing more and more haughty as I read each line 
of self-assertion, of courteous indifference, the secret 
of my own soul came out distinct and clear in my 
consciousness, and I knew that in the future there was 
for me a constant gnawing grief, more deadly and bit- 
ter than all that had gone before — ^for I loved this 
man with all the intensity of a nature that never 
turned from its will. 

He bowed coldly. 

"I beg your pardon, Madame. I startled you, 
coming so suddenly. Father Duval told me you had 
been here and would return, but I did not know you 
had arrived.^ 

*' It is nothing,'* I answered, haughtily. Then to 
change the current of my own thought, I added: 

" Have you found the harbor, and the ship. Father 
Duval so confidently expects} " 

"We have found a harbor on tne eastern shore, 
spacious and secure; it would shelter thousands of 
masts. Unhappily, we have not seen the expected 
sail.** 

*' So we are to be left here to our own devices?** 

" And duties.** 
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^^ 1 have not your talent for finding and accepting 
them." 

" In this case they are found for yon. Father Du- 
val is compelled to return with me; a dying man 
needs his services; and I trust for the short time he 
has to be absent you will accept the one duty which 
will not wait| and attend the needs of Monsieur de 
Pontbec.'* 

**I cannot refuse that necessity." 

"I trusted you would not; there was no other way 
to arrange. I am compelled to return with Father 
Duval; he is too old to encounter the fatigue alone. 
The first instant possible, we will return." 

"Who is dying?" 

"Davis." 

" Are you going to-night? " 

" No; I am rather broken with this long walk, and 
for Father Duval it is impossible at night We have 
many things here to arrange for your — ^for Monsieur 
de Pontbec^s comfort We will leave in the morning 
at sunrise. Will you be ready at that time? " 

" Yes; is there anything I can do to-night?" 

"No." 

Then he added, his voice softening in tone more 
like the olden time: 

" Would you rather we arranged for Monsieur de 
Pontbec to go on the Point? " 

"Would it be possible?" 

" Yes, I think I could get him there, and I do not 
know but the air and change would do him good." 

" Then I should like it best" 
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"Very well; I will consult with Father Duvaly and 
return to say how it is decided." 

He was gone a few moments, and retnmed to tell 
me that Monsieur de Pontbeo was delighted at the 
proposed change, and eager as a child to get off, so 
he would be up at dawn, and with my permission 
would then carry up and arrange what was needful. 
So it was settled. 

Father Duval brought my bread and milk, but did 
not talk as usuaL He seemed troubled and pre-occu- 
pied in manner, entirely unlike himself. When he 
left me for the night, he gave me a small gold medal 
Holding it in his hand for an instant, he seemed to 
breathe a prayer ; then he said: 

" My dear child, will you wear this ? It is a medal of 
the Blessed Virgin, and I wish to leave you specially 
in her care. I do, and shall, pray for you; but if 
you would say, morning and evening, a short prayer, 
it would give me a great happiness, and, I am sure, 
bring you a blessing." 

"Thanks. 1 will wear your gift with pleasure, 
which is a great deal for me to say of any gift. The 
promise I cannot make. What is a beautiful form of 
faith and devotion in you, would be in me a soulless 
repetition of words. Do you make it a condition of 
the gift? If so I cannot take it" 

" Ko, certainly not Our Holy Mother has a wider 
charity than yours; if you will not ask her prayers, 
I still have faith she will protect you. Good-night" 

In the morning I was up and dressed at snnrise. 
On deck I met Father Duval, busy with packages he 
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was canying to the ledge. Olad to help him, I caught 
the packages and climbed the ascent with them, when 
I found Captain Claridge returning from a like 
errand. He had already set up a tent near mine for 
Monsieur de Pontbec. I asked where I should leave 
my bundles. 

" If you will carry them to the tent and unpack 
and arrange them, I will bring all else.'' 

"I can do that when you are gone; now I must 
help, so jou can soon be off." 

" But it is so di£Scult to climb with a burden." 

^'Not at alL I have on mj climbing dress, and 
the packages are light" 

Before he could speak, I was on the ladder and 
soon on the ship; so for a busy hour I was carry- 
ing packages. Meeting Captain Claridge again, he 
said: 

^*Tott must breakfast now; everything is up that 
will be wanted. After breakfast I will go with Mon- 
sieur de Pontbec" 

I ate my bread and milk, and waited. I had worn 
my mask all the morning, so felt more at ease. 

At length they came; first Father Duval, then 
Monsieur de Pontbec, leaning on Captain Claridge. 
They stopped to speak, and Father Duval presented 

us: "Monsieur de Pontbec, Madame ^," waiting 

for my suggestion of a name. I only bowed. The 
"Master" spoke, in those deep, soft, rich tones I so 
well remembered: 

" Madame, is sufficient The royal name in France 
is also a sovereignty here. We are all your subjects. 
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only you are bo gracions, they tell me, that I can 
believe the sovereign will deign to care for an aged 
beggar.'- 

"Tou can command me in all ways; any service 1 
can render you is the most trivial possible interest on 
a great debt." 

" It is a beautiful way of counting up credit I 
understand without sight," here he smiled pleasantly 
at Father Duval, " why our sovereign Lady is Queen 
of Hearts. The voice is the fullest and most perfect 
music I have heard for years. It is like an echo out 
of my youth." 

He bowed again, and they passed on. Captain 
Claridge had not spoken, and Father Duval had been 
content with smiles and nods of assent at every word. 

The climbing was difficult. Once when Monsieur 
de Pontbec's foot slipped from the ladder, and Captain 
Claridge staggered with the burden he caught, I sprang 
forward and steadied him ; then, sMringing around and 
above, took Monsieur de Pontbec's hand, and so, 
round after round, I assisted him. On the top he 
said : 

" You have the strength as well as the grace of a 
goddess. That firm hold seemed to give me health 
and force." 

" I am strong. I suppose there is always a certain 
grace in unfettered strength. I know nothing more 
beautiful than Zeluca's free movements." 

" I do," — and he bowed with the gallant pointing of 
a compliment characteristic of his nationality. Father 
Duval broke in: 
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" I am Bure my conntryman will be better for his 
residence liere. This air is fresh and invigorating, 
and the presiding spirit has already touched him with 
her wand of power. It has brought to the surface the 
gallantry of le gentUhomme Breton de Vancien 
regimeP 

Captain Olaridge smiled as Monsieur de Pontbec 
again saluted, but I was silenced. That expression — 
" the wand of power " — had brought back my shame. 
How could I face these people I had robbed? 

I walked on rapidly, pulled aside the curtains of 
my sitting-room, and motioned them to come there. 
Speaking to Father Duval in a low tone, I explained 
that these rooms were to be Monsieur de Pontbec's. 
I would soon arrange them for him. At first Mon- 
sieur de Pontbec refused; but I so firmly insisted, in- 
stantly commencing the transfer of my belongings, that 
he consented — the more readily when I explained that 
thus our arrangements at the kitchen would be more 
convenient. Captain Claridge assisted without words, 
and soon all was complete and they came to take leave. 

I walked on to the summit, and waited there for 
final directions as to Monsieur de Pontbec's needs. I 
said adieu coldly to Captain Claridge, but trembled 
under the final blessing of the kind old priest Pull- 
ing up the ladder, I returned to my charge, who was 
sitting in a bent position, looking over the sea. 

I knew employment was my one safeguard, so I 
kept busy making the needful transfers. Then ar- 
ranging a bowl of hot milk on the table, and bring- 
ing ships' biscuit and wine, I waited. 
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'^ Madame, will yon permit a man much older than 
Father Duval to adopt his phraseology! I should 
like to call you my child.** 

"To-morrow, if you like; but this evening, if you 
are strong enough to listen, I must tell you what is 
to decide it all. Kow can you do without me for an 
hour or two I'* 

" Certainly, I will rest here until your return.*' 

So, sitting there alone in my place, I left him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The godhead in ns wrings oar noUor deeds 
From oar relactant selves. 

— OBOBOB ELIOT. 

Yes, I was lesolyed. Thinking it out in the long 
watches of the night, I had balanced mj crime and 
its winning. To-day, and something I conld not un- 
derstand in the magnetism of the ^^ Master's " voice 
and manner, had determined me. 

I walked rapidly down around the Point, to the 
parapet, going directly through the ^^Hall of En- 
trance." I descended the subterranean passage, and 
trimmed the lamp that kept its solitary watch over 
what seemed a fallen statue, a displaced master-piece 
of art — the ideal steed of the desert 

The memory of my own confused dreams when in 
that fever-sleep, came back as a prophecy of the pre- 
sent; for then Zeluca had carried me through burning 
sands. Kow she lay unconscious, or with only a 
fevered consciousness of pain. Again I bathed her; 
then left her, to let that fateful water do its work. 

I came back to the ante-room, passed into the 
" Bath of the Immortals,** bathed, and dressed care- 
fully, and taking from its resting-place the Casket, 
ascended to the Point, going first to my own tent and 
leaving there the treasure. 
12 
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I found Monsieur de Pontbec sleeping quietly in 
his easy chair. I walked to the observatory, swept 
the line of sea, and saw nothing; then, coming back, 
seated myself on a low stool and waited the 
" Master's " waking. At last he said: 

"Have I slept long!*' 

" Kot long; you were sleeping when I returned. 
Will you have anything now!" 

" No, thanks. I enjoyed my hot milk and bread, 
and my little dessert of fruity Burgundy. This was 
your care!" pointing to a light blanket I had thrown 
over him. 

"Yes; sleeping in this fresh air is a risk for 
you." 

" It is too pure to be a danger. You were very ill, 
they said, on the ship, and see what the air has done 
for youl You now seem the living incarnation of 
health and life. Do you mind laying aside your veil? 
Father Duval tells marvels of your face." 

I threw it one side. Then, sitting there at his feet, 
with his eyes looking into mine, I told the story of 
my life. Concealing nothing, disguising nothing, I 
told it all; calmly, more calmly than I could write it 
out. I did not even falter or look down when the 
shame of that theft came over me. It was all told at 
last; and then, without waiting, I left him and re- 
turned with the Casket, saying: 

" It is here; It is yours. The only thing I cannot 
return is the power it lent. I would give back, if I 
could, this physical gift, this perfect beauty. If giv- 
ing it back would bring my lost peacd, I should win 
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more than I thought I liad found when the first 
gladness of its possession made me reckless of all 
else." 

"So you repent?" 

"No; it is not repentance. In no way, in no one 
of my changing moods, have I repented — at least not 
what that cold Englishman would call repentance. 1 
have fought with nay own soul to keep this secret. 
You can know it all; I owe you the knowledge. 1 
loved that man, unconsciously for awhile; but, as I 
know now, I have loved him from the first. Tet for 
his sake I would not have surrendered what was the 
realization of the wildest, the most improbable vision 
of my ambitious youth. I knew you had intended 
this Casket for him. I heard your conversation. Yet, 
though I loved him, I held to what was his, and 
would never have given it up."* 

"But if this is not repentance, what is it}" 

" It is pride. You wonder if a thief can be gov- 
erned by pride. This was no petty theft, it was the 
temptation which drew from Heaven the morning star. 
It was PowEB, a way of rule, a path to new lile out 
of the shadow of the old If you had died, I should 
have kept it, killing my love, burning it out of my 
heart But instinctively I knew my danger. I knew 
if I were ever face to face with you the secret would 
escape. I am incapable of petty deceits, and would 
not stoop to lie to win even this. You were lefl un- 
der my tent, in my care; that decided me, and not 
repentance. I will be true to my blood, as an Arab 
to his traditions." 
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"And now what do yom intend to do with tlie 
Casket? '' 

" I haye given it to yon; do yon not nnderstandl 
It is yonrs. My taking saved it from the sea; for 
that reason yon will forgive the taking, and think 
only that the sea has sent it back.'' 

^ " Evidently you do not understand. It is no longer 
mine to take or yours to give. You have tried the 
power, and it has not failed you. You are bound by 
the compact with the Nature you have mastered. 
You have seen the vision of the Past, you have the 
key to unlock the Present, and the sceptre that rules 
the Future. Nature is as immutable as law; you 
have set your hand to the plough, and you cannot 
look back. You are now paying with a price for 
what you have taken; your own heart bleeds 
upon the altar. LearA that man, when he assumes 
this sovereignty, loses the tie of a common humanity. 
I have paid that penalty, in the mere mute holding 
of a treasure my will could not control. You, a 
woman, have found Power through a will that has 
torn a secret from the keeping of centuries. You 
cannot resign that sovereignty except to a successor 
you are mine. It is now nothing to me. I am free 
to die. How long I have waited that freedom, it 
would increase your pain to know. Do you under- 
stand now the fable of Phaeton?" 

"Is this the curse?" 

" This is the price. You have taken the kingdom 
by violence, you must rule it for good or iU." 
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^^ But if I leave it eternally within the chamber 
where its first gift was wont " 

^^ It is impossible. Chamber and Casket will hannt 
your dreams. Ko one can taste that fountain, and 
die the natural death of man. Ko one can taste 
Power, and leave it silent through the ages. As you 
have sown, so shall you reap. My child, I cannot 
take this burden from you." 

Long we sat there, my face in my hands. I heard 
him sigh; and looking up, saw the sun was going 
down. The " Master" was my guest; my own thoughts 
must be silent at his need. All the wants of this life 
of service called me. I had to descend the Point. 
The ship had a deserted look, and brought again 
the pang of a lost home. 

All was done, and I was sorry there was so little to 
do. This strength was-untired, unbroken; it needed 
fatigue to bring the sweet peace of sleep; so, after ar- 
ranging all for Monsieur de Pontbec's needs, I took 
the Casket to leave it once more in that Chamber of 
Fate. 

I walked rapidly through the clear starlight; no 
danger now in the familiar path, with my sure step 
and quick sense of sight and sound. Down the sub- 
terranean passage I went, to find Zeluca struggling 
with the wild delirium of fever, but apparently with 
a half consciousness of my presence. She struggled 
to her feet, and coming close, put her face to mine 
with a gesture so loving, so dependent, that the tears 
my own griefs had never brought came fi^y. 

I soothed her and talked to her, and she quieted at 
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mj touch. Slowly I led her upward, my arm around 
her neck; and although she trembled and staggered 
at times, we at last gained the ante-room. I thought 
only of her and led her directly to the spring. She 
drank eagerly, and again sunk upon the ground un- 
conscious. I watched by her some time; then, trim- 
ming the lamp, took a jug I had filled with the water, 
and returned to the tent where I had left the 
"Master.** 

It was nearly morning; tlie shaded lamp I had left 
in the outer room burned faintly. I quietly changed 
it for another that I brought, and was leaving when 
the " Master ** called: 

" My child, have you slept?** 

" No, I have been with Zeluca.** 

Then that history was told. He brightened into 
interest, asking many questions, then caught my hand 
as I stood near his bed. 

" Now will you go to your rest? Ton have earned 
it in double service, for me and the * desert bom;* she 
will repay you. I can only add to your cares.** 

" I trust you know that any service for you is sweet 
First of all, there is the sense of my indebtedness 
growing out of the wrong I have done. There is out- 
side of this a sweetness in it all that seems to come 
out of something I do not yet comprehend. You have 
twice called me your child since my story was told; 
may I call you Father? ** 

"It will be the sweetest, the most welcome sound I 
have heard in a cycle of years.** 

"Then my father, you will grant me the dearest 
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prayer of my heart; you will drink this water I have 
brought) and share the life which without you will 
have no ties.'' 

"My dear child, you ask of me the only thing 
that 1 could refuse." 

Taking from the little table the jug, he poured the 
water I had brought upon the floor. 

"I have already lived too long. To-morrow I will 
tell you all; now I insist you must sleep. I have a 
right to your obedience." 

Involuntarily I stooped over him and kissed his 
forehead. He took both my hands in his, and said : 

" After I have told you the history I must tell, will 
you promise me implicit, trusting obedience? " 

•^Tes, my Father. My life is in your hands; you 
shall rule it as you will." 

" It is well; and now, my daughter, sleep." 

He passed his hand through my hair with a gen- 
tle, caressing touch, and said, <* Good-night." 

I "went to my tent; and after an hour or two's 
broken rest, I wakened, dressed, and went out, to find 
the " Master " sleeping quietly. Again down to the 
ship. 

When I returned, the " Master " was up and in his 
easy chair. I bathed his face, combed out the silky 
white hair and beard, feeling in my heart a growing 
fullness of love and affection in the filial service. His 
eyes followed me with a soft, glad light, that fell like 
a blessing over the place. In all the details of his 
toilet, and in preparing his breakfast, there was a feel- 
ing of domestication and home which I thought I had 
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lost forever. The hidden Bweetness in the homely 
things of life bloomed once more, and I found that 
the tenderness of humanity was of more worth in the 
heart of a woman than all else on eartk 

When all was done, and I sat looking in those deep 
eyes, the fear of this loss came upon me; and the love 
of rule and the dream of Power crumbled into ashes 
of Sodom, as I wept away my sin at his feet 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

: there was the look 

Of Hearen upon his face, which limners give 
To the beloved disciple. . 

—MABT BXJ8SELL 1CIT70BD. 

No words could ever tell the sweetness of the Mas- 
ter's pity. It took the bitterness out of life, and gave 
new meaning to all things. Yet through it I saw thQ 
heartbreak and fear in the near future, the burden in 
the long years that stretched out before me. 

If I could only keep him, my Father; could only 
sweeten my life with this one human tie I But though 
the sin was acknowledged, and lost in the blessedness 
of a pardon which carried the love of a full heart in 
its forgiveness, the penalty must be paid. Eternal 
law cannot be trifled with. Force and motion are 
not playthings, to throw down from impatience in 
use. The hand which had grasped the sceptre could 
not lay aside the responsibility that had waited 
through centuries. 

Kindly, firmly, the ^^ Master " made me see all this, 
and my tow of obedience bound me to his will. 
Through the day and into the night we talked. I 
only left him for my duties at the Point, and another 
visit to iZeluca,who still slept, insensible now to fever 
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aud pain, a Boft, sweet sleep out of which new life 
was springing. 

The story of the "Master's '* own life was told me, 
and how the Casket had come with the duties of his 
inheritance. It had passed from father to son in a 
long line, silent in their hands, dead to all use, yet 
cutting them off from the wide sympathies of human- 
ity; from father to son, though each life had ended 
bereft of all kindred save the one heritor who pre- 
served the line and the secret. I learned how affec- 
tions had withered from their path, the women they 
had loved turning from them in dread of this unknown 
weight which laid its heaviness over every joy of life. 
Even the sacred personal history of his own heart was 
laid bare, and I saw a heavier grief than mine, a 
deeper treachery than that in which my own hoped 
went down. 

I knew that the " Master*' read every thought of 
my soul, and I was glad he should find there a love 
bom out of his loneliness, and consecrated by a 
daughter's sympathy. 

Three days were we alone on the Point — three days 
of sweetness and pain. Every moment the tie that 
bound us grew stronger, yet every moment I saw it 
fading snrely into death. The " Master " grew weaker, 
but suffered no pain. Always when I left him, there 
was an unspoken blessing in the depths of those dear 
eyes; always when I returned a glad look of welcome. 
The tie of adoption was perfected through the clear- 
ness of soul reading soul. 

Through long hours I sat at his feet, listening to 
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wards of wisdom which breathed the very soul of a snf • 
fering and burdened humanity. 1 learned how evils 
grew and festered; how help for it all could only come 
through Uie human love of a human soul, that was 
strong enough to take up the universal burden and 
bear it into the light of day, where men might see 
and shun the evil and heal the stricken with the balm 
of a " love that had cast out fear.*' 

In his teachings, the mysteries of religion were re- 
vealed — the truth in all, the falsehood in all; the 
stifling of truth, and the shading of light coming 
from the intolerance of creeds; the breaking of the 
bond of brotherhood in man, the self that poisoned 
the spring of good in all. Never had I heard the 
Siory of the Chbist as it was breathed to me now. 
lor the first time there came to me a revelation of 
the mystery of the 6od-in-man; the incarnate Good 
which had cast out self, and brought all humanity into 
the fullness of a divine love, into brotherhood with the 
Uncreate. 

Sitting there the third day, in our accustomed 
place, Captain Claridge and Father Duval found ns. 

Almost the first words were a reproach to me for 
leaving the ladder in place. Yes, I had forgotten it 
I supposed I had left it so since my descent the eve- 
ning after their departure. Since then the fears of 
life had all been lost in the consciousness of what I 
was so soon to lose. 

The "Master" interrupted: 

•* I will not have you blame my diild. Morecwper, 
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it would have been ueeless care; there was none but 
you to come." 

Captain Claridge was silenced, but eyidently un- 
convinced; and Father Duval looked so grave I saw 
there was some mystery, 

I left them with the ^' Master," and without excuse 
went to my milking. I was on the sands returning, 
when I met Captain Claridge, who had followed 
me. Without a word, he took from me the bucket 
and climbed the ladder. 

When we returned to the Point, Father Duval was 
still talking earnestly to the '^Master." Captain 
Claridge joined them. I went to the kitchen, and 
was boiling the milk and making coffee for Father 
Duval, when he came with offers of assistance. 

The supper over, I was leaving them again, when 
Father Duval called Captain Claridge, and said to me: 

" Monsieur de Pontbec wishes you, my child." 

I went instantly to the " Master," and stood wait- 
ing his pleasure. 

• " My child, you promised to obey me without ques- 
tion." 

"Yes, in all things." 

<< I wish you to take my name and inheritance. In 
only one way can I secure you either. Are you wil- 
ling to accept both in that one way? " 

"Am I worthy?" 

" They are honored in your acceptance, so you may 
know how thoroughly I trust you. The honor of my 
house, the name of my ancestors, are the possessions 
that are most precious in my eyes." 
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**I will obey you." 

" Then Father Duval will to-night at one o'clock 
say the ceremony which gives you both. To the 
world you will be my wife ; to me you will only 
give a daughter's love, a daughter's faith." 

" I cannot do this." 

^* You have promised me obedience. I ezaet fulfill* 
ment of the promise." 

" You know the past" 

*^ This is the only way in which you are safe fiom 
it, the only way in which you can leave it forever. I 
accept all the responsibility. I command you, by my 
love for you, by your regard for me, and for your 
honor's sake. It will give you an assured, a safe posi- 
tion in the world. Does your pledged faith falter so 
soont" 

" I will be ready at the hour." 

" It is well. Until then rest. Father Duval will 
call you. Now I wish to be left with Captain Olar- 
idge." 

For the next two hours I saw the lights still there, 
and Captain Claridge constantly writing. Then 
Father Duval joined them, and some time later came 
for me. Looldng in my face, he said: 

" My child, you are fearfully pale. Are you per- 
fectly willing to go through with this marriage? If 
you have been overpersuaded, if you distrust your- 
self, I will refuse to perform the ceremony." 

"This is my free choice. I am ready." 

Still he hesitated. 

"I have sufficient reason for refusal. I respect 
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and honor Monsieur de Fontbec, bat jour happiness 
is more to me than any other consideration. I fear 
you are throwing it away, I am sure Captain Claridge 
loves you." 

" You are entirely mistaken," I answered haughtily. 
" Captain Claridge is nothing to me — can be nothing. 
I beg of you do not keep Monsieur de Pontbec 
waiting." 

He said no more, and we joined the others. Cap- 
tain Claridge was standing at the entrance as I passed. 
I heard a faint sigh, and looking up, I met a look so 
stem, so sad, that for an instant I faltered. Monsieur 
de Pontbec took my hand, and said in his sweet, low 
^one. 

" My child, it is best so." 

I knew he understood the thought, the hesitation. 
I bowed; and stooping, kissed bis forehead. As I 
looked up, tears were in Father Duval's kindly eyes. 
The Englishman was colder, more impassive liian 
ever. 

At the place in the ceremony where my name was 
to be given, the ^^ Master " said clearly, distinctly: 

" Ben6e de Pontbec." 

Father Duval started — then continued the service, 
and it was over. The dear old priest kissed my brow 
and blessed me. Captain Claridge said harshly: 

"Madame, I congratulate you." 

I knew he thought I was playing with Fortune for 
a gi*eat stake. He did not know, he could not under- 
stand, this sudden ending of all those days of veiled 
mystery. 
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This judgment was painfully bitter to me. Eren 
then I felt it, but I mnst bear it; it was part of mj 
fate, part of my punishment. 

Monsieur de Pontbec spoke to me: 

" Come, my child, you must sign this paper." 

"WhatshaUIwrite?^' 

"Your name — ^Ren^e de Pontbec" 

I wrote it He motioned me to wait, and Captain 
Claridge gave him another paper, wliich Monsieur 
de Pontbec signed, as did also Father Duval and 
Captain Claridge. 

Monsieur de Pontbec then explained to me: 

" It is your certificate of marriage, and my will. 
Captain Claridge is executor; he has promised me 
to guard the trust until you are in full possession of 
your inheritance. Now, my child, you can leave us. 
May your obedience, your faith, bring you the wish 
of your heart. Good-night" 

The excitement had told on me, and I slept heavily. 
At daylight Father Duval called me hurriedly. 1 
dressed hastily, and found him outside waiting. 

"My dear child, are you prepared for a sudden 
loss?" 

"What is it?" 

" Monsieur de Pontbec is dying." 

In an instant I was at his bedside, on my knees, 
looking in his face — tliat grand, sweet face, those clear, 
deep eyes that even yet shone on me with kindliness 
and love. 

"O, my Father! do not leave me! I am so alone 
on eartlu so desolate." 
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The cry rang ont from a burdened^ breaking heart 
He tried to speak, but the words would not come. 
He took my hand, and motioned to some one. I felt a 
strong hand clasp mine; and as those eyes that had 
looked upon me only love and forgiveness closed in 
the calm sweetness of the death rest, my proud 
strength gave way, and I fell fainting in the arms of 
the man whose hand still clasped mine. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ah! broken is the golden bowl* 
The spirit flown forever! 

LetihebeUtoU! 

A saintly soul 

Floats on the Stygian riyer. 



—FOB. 



The recovery to consciousness came with sudden 
thrills of agony which proved the intensity, the strength 
and vitality of this renewed organism. Tlie capacity to 
suffer had kept pace with the increase of power in fresh- 
ened existence. Higher development submitted to the 
law of compensation. I began to realize, in a dim 
way, the law of Eternal Equivalents. A perfect 
strength, a perfect nervous system, in its reaction from 
attack, produced exquisite pain — so this was the 
physical penalty I was beginning to pay. 

If tlie principle of Evil holds the same relation to 
the moral world which pain does to the world of sense, 
who could measure the awful burden of the responsi- 
bility I had incurred, in this struggle of will against 
the allied and resistant forces of Nature! 

After pain had produced its awakening result, and 
the different organs resumed their accustomed func- 
tions, thought ran in the first natural channel, and 
memory of the ^^ Master," and grief for my loss, 
18 
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buried beneath the wave of the present what might 
surge out of the future; though I could see now how 
I had trusted to the hope that might have been shut 
in this Pandora's box: how I had counted on keeping 
in one hand the sweetness of humanity, whilst the 
other grasped the sceptre which ruled it 

In this one death I was made desolate. The cry 
that rang out over the dying, came from the grieved 
heart of a dispossessed womanhood. The fresh ten- 
drils, that had put out their young leaves in the glad 
joy and warmth of filial affectk>n, were torn and bleed- 
ing. Now that this life, so sympathetic in its under- 
standing of all that life held, was gone, the future 
seemed an arid desert. 

Hour after hour I lay with closed eyes, careless of 
all else in the absorption of this bereavement 

Those last few days, in the fullness of the love and 
confidence given me, in the blessedness of forgive- 
ness, were an offset to the weary months that had gone 
before; but what a bitter sweet to the long, long years 
that must follow I 

To no other human soul could 1 tell all the ills which 
had poisoned my life. No one else could comprehend 
so well cause and result; and where could I hope to 
find a sympadiy so complete, so pure, so tender and 
pitiful! 

Nothing in the future to bind me to human life I 
One by one the ties had broken. Even .the love that 
had bloomed under all this deadly blight was the bit- 
terest part of my pain ; for there was misimderstand- 
^ng and harsh judgment whidi could never, under any 
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circmnBtance, be explained. To explain the caQses of 
this marriage would be to incur something more than 
harsh judgment The face which had framed itself into 
such cold indifference, the voice which had carried dis- 
dain in its tone of congratulation (for I knew he 
regarded it as a barter and sale for position and be- 
longings), would be still colder, still more disdainful, 
to a woman who had won all, even to forgiveness and 
affection, through a theft. 

Again I faced the emptiness of my winning. ^ A 
throned and solitary despot'*; the words, the very 
echo of his voice, as he said them to the ^^ Master," 
came back to me. 

Ah, if he, the " Master *' — my father — had only 
stayed as consoler and comforter! Then I could still 
have brought good out of evil, sweetness out of pain. 
I could have learned of him patience in suffering; 
could have wisely held myself to the duties which are 
crowding into every instant of this widened life. At 
that thought, the grief $oflened into a longing pain; 
the dead almost came back. The lessons he had 
urged should not be lost. I could not escape the 
responsibility I had invoked. I heard again the words : 

"My child, I cannot take this burden from you." 

The beauty of his character, the strength and force 
of that short teaching, the ripeness of his wisdom, 
were living qualities that would not die. 

The time of selfish mourning of my loss had gone; 
the first wrench was over. I got up quietly and went 
to the tent where my dead lay — where my father was 
sleeping. 
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Not yet had the "invisible corruption '* tondied 
him. Tlie face was calm and placid; into it had 
come that look of quiet, happy rest, given by the 
great limner — Death. 

Kneeling there I studied every line, every token 
out of the past; smoothed back the glory of that 
silver hair, filling my heart with memories in which 
words and looks were mingled: conning over every 
sentence which I was resolved should be my life's 
lesson; remembering the loving pity in whidi he 
clothed humanity, the kindliness of his judgment 
This chastened thought brought back to me 

"Tee tender grace of a day that is dead.** 

Every moment in those last few hours was again 
instinct with life — ^life that consoled and comforted; 
and an April shower of tears came to refresh and 
quicken softer feeling. 

When Father Duval came later, surprised, he asked: 

"You here, my child? I left Captain Claridge 
watching.'* 

"Then I presume he saw me coming, and had con- 
sideration enough to leave. It has done me good. 
A churchman could preach no grander sermon than 
the one spoken in the awful majesty and sweetness of 
that dead face. You look reproof; please do not give 
it words. I can bear nothing now but to be left alone. 
I beg of you, believe it is better thus." 

" My cliild, if you will only take some nourish* 
ment." 
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"I do not need it. Later I will come; but now 
leave me/* 

So, all daj long, I took counsel with the past and 
the dead. At night came Captain .Claridge. 

'^ Madam, Father Duval is waiting at the other tent 
to see you. I will stay until your return." 

The words, the tone, were so decided that I could 
but go. If I did not stop to think, and then to resent, 
there is always an instinct of obedience to this man. 

Father Duval looked so grieved, so anxious, as he 
placed food before me, that I could but eat Then he 
insisted, urged me to rest; and the voice was so bro- 
kenly sympathetic, that again I yielded. 

I could see them sitting there by the dead. All 
night long they watched together, whilst I had broken 
hours of sleep and wakefulness. 

In the early morning I went again, asking with a 
gesture to be alone. Without words, they were 
gone, — Father Duval to sleep. Captain Claridge to 
the chair in the observatory, ready (I felt it) at the 
&intest calL 

When Father Duval wakened, breakfast was pre- 
pared. Again I was sent to take it. Then they left 
me on the Point alone, and went to the ship to pre- 
pare for the burial. At sunset they returned. This 
time I refused to be dismissed; so all night long I 
watched, first with Father Duval, later with Captain 
Claridge. He arranged the lights, and I saw he was 
making a crayon portrait of the ^^ Master." As I 
looked, he asked — 

" "Will this work annoy youf 
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"No; may 1 see it?'' 

" Wait, please, until it is completed." 

As the daylight came, and the lamps paled, he gave 
it to me. The likeness was perfect;' it was more truly 
the " Master*' than that dead corpse. This was liv- 
ing, looking at me with the starry splendor of those 
deep eyes. I asked: 

" Will you give me this?" 

*'I intended it for you; may I copy it for my- 
self?" 

**Tes; but I may keep it now; you do not want 
now to make the copy?" 

" No, later. If we ever get to England, I should 
like to have a portrait painted from it" 

" It would not be so good as this." 

" Better: I have a inend, an artist, who will give 
soul, expression, tl)ought; paint him 4n his very 
habit, as he lived." 

" Possibly; -but for me this would be truest. You 
have known him. This is real, giving the dignity, 
the sweetness of his character; the majesty, the gentle- 
ness of his look." 

He looked at me earnestly, and the stem, sad lines 
of his face softened. I saw that he began to doubt 
his harsher judgment; so my pride took arms again, 
and the bitterness returned. Silence widened into a 
wedge of separation. The one opportunity was gone, 
the future would harden the moulding of the present 

At sunrise Father Buval told me the time bad 
come, and asked if I would go with them dawn the 
Point I assented. 
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The body was wrapped in linen sheets, and then 
laid in a hammock to be carried to the ship. Father 
Dnval bent under the burden; without a word I took 
his place, and Captain Claridge and I carried it in 
safety down the ladder, through the ship. 

On the highest toirace, in the white sand, between 
two huge rocks, they had dug the grave; there was 
also a coffin waiting. 

We laid our burden down, and I motioned them to 
wait. Back to mj room on the ship I went, to get a 
daintj pillow with its lace cover, and a soft eider- 
down quilt. On my return I found Captain Claridge 
standing with folded arms, whilst Father Duval was 
kneeling and repeating the prayers of the church. I 
arranged pillow and quilt in the coffin, and lifting 
him out of the hammock we laid him in this narrow 
chamber of repose. 

Again the sense of my loss absorbed all else, and I 
was shaken with a storm of tears. All the morning 
I lay there on the sands, until I sobbed myself asleep 
like a worn and tired child. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

My tantalized spirit 

Here blandly reposes. 
Forgetting, or nerer 

Regretting, its rexe s '^ 
Its old agitations 

Of myrtles and roses: 

For now, while so quietly 

Lying, it fancies 
A holier odonr 

About it, of pansies— 
A rosemary odonr. 

Commingled with pansies— 
With rue and the beaulifal 

Puritan pansies. 

— P0«. 

When 1 wakened, some one had placed nnder me a 
rag and pillow, and stretched a screen of canvass to 
shelter me from the snn. I sat np, leaning on the 
newly-made grave, and looked over the sands and the 
sea; bleak, bare, barren, — emblem of the life that 
was left for me. 

Before the thonght had time to frame itself, it was 
lost in hnman kindliness. Father Dnval came quicklj 
to m J side. 

^^ Mj dear child, yon mnst come now to the ship," 
he said, giving me his hand to help me rise. He 
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gathered up the things and smoothed the grave where 
the sand had fallen. This little, half- unconscious 
care for the dead touched me as no words would have 
done. It was one of those minute revelations of soul 
which sometimes photograph themselves in delicate 
lines for the senses to perceive. The tender care, the 
shared sorrow, made sorrow sweeter than forgetful- 
ness; and the heart that seemed full of its loss was 
more than ever susceptible to sympathy. 

With Father Duval, sympathy was an active qual- 
ity, showing itself in service. All my little fancies 
and preferences were remembered. My tea was 
brought with that careful arrangement that in itself 
tells the simple story of a pure and unselfish nature; 
no pains spared, nothing slighted, nothing forgotten. 
I knew the best, the only possible thanks, was accept- 
ance; so I fell into his peaceful, domestic mood, and 
tried to take interest in the little things of our life. 

Captain Claridge was still absent, so I asked: 

" Is Captain Claridge on the Points* 

*^ Ko; he has gone back to the men. He arranged 
the pillows, and the screen over you, before he left.'* 

Ko need to tell me, I had divined his care in all 
that; but, to make the conversation in which Father 
Duval delighted, I continued: 

"You have never told me about Davis's death. 
Was it an accidentP' 

"Yes," he answered, more shortly than usuaL 
When Father Duval hesitated to talk, I knew there 
must be something he could not, or must not, tell. 

After this he was graver in manner, more silent; 
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oonversation ceased, and soon he left me with a kind 
good night 

I slept once more in that little stateroom where 
this new life had commenced. This sleep seemed to 
be tlie interregnum between the past and the future; 
as that grave was the altar where I had offered the 
pages of a closed life, the Mecca to which I must come 
for inspiration and direction in the wider life which 
leads over broad wastes of desert. 

I knew this was the last interval of rest; a stop to 
accentuate the clash and clang of the ^^ Battle March." 

Out of this knowledge grew an intense desire to 
prolong the rest, to wait until events should force ac- 
tion; to sleep, to dream, to let myself drift with the 
idle current of existence. 

All day I lay there, quiet, composed; and Father 
Duval came and went like an undertone which loses 
itself in the symphony. I had utterly gone out of it 
all — ^the grief, the care, the remorse, the accusing mem- 
ories. 1 had lost myself, had floated out of the narrow 
river into the ocean where all lives tend ; floated above 
all, like an atm^osphericatom revolving in its magical, 
magnetic circle; crossing currents in a sort of hap- 
hazard way, with chances that are disguised destinies. 

Even sleep, powerless to break the chain of these 
fancies, only wove in new combinations. The days 
dawned and faded; but still, like the lotus-eater in 
that half-life, I dreamed waking dreams; the dim 
consciousness of rest, of peaceful quiet, holding me 
from all effort So, shutting will in my folded 
hands, I floated on through sunlit isles of thou^t 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

: my steed obeyii. 

Flanges and bean me throogh the tide. 

— BBTAKT. 

Father Duval had, in each of his visits, tried to 
rouse me with talk and question. The first attempt 
passed idly; the last met scant attention, until I was 
attracted to effort by a name — Zelnca. 

Yes, I had forgotten her affectionate devotedness 
and her needs. Thoroughly roused now, I was soon 
up, dressed, and on the Point, leaving Father Duval 
as much disturbed by my sudden activity as he had 
been by my listless silence and repose. I called back 
to say he must not come, that I would return; and 
hastened to the Grotto. 

Zeluca was still sleeping, but easily, gently; the 
pulse full and regular, the breathing natural, the skin 
glossy and soft I waited some time, and then was 
about leaving, when she turned uneasily; a moment 
more, and, with a wild snort of surprise, she wakened, 
rolled furiously to and fro, and then bounded upon her 
feet in a sort of mad outburst of strength and life. 

As I approached her to put my hand on her neck, 
she threw back her head and reared as if to strike me 
to the ground. Evidently in the first fullness of life. 
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memory was lost I knew the danger, bnt for the 
first time felt the perfectness of my own strength. 
Without an instant of hesitation, I caught my hand in 
her long silky mane, and was on her back. She threw 
out her hind feet furiously; but I kept my seat, still 
speaking to her gently but firmly. Suddenly she drew 
her feet together, and cleared the room at a single 
bound. I was off, but in an instant at her side again, 
holding her mane. As she reared I struck her, with 
my closed hand, between the eyes. The blow stag- 
gered her, and brought her to her feet; again I was 
on her back. She trembled violently. I talked to 
her now soothingly, passing my hand over her face 
and neck. Another snort of half-subdued will, and, 
standing perfectly still, she turned her head and 
looked at me. Memory was coming back; she was 
now quiet and gentle. Still talking to her I slipped 
to the ground, and, keeping my arm around her neck, 
led her from that still chamber: for the running 
stream was dry — the fountain eilent. 

She was now as quiet and affectionately docile as of 
old. Waiting with a look of proud inquiry as I lit 
the lamp, she followed me closely down the long, sub- 
terranean passage. 

I took off the heavier part of my clothing, and tied 
the package firmly in the silky threads of her long 
mane; then, riding her down the shelving beach, we 
were in the waves, swimming out of the cavern into 
the deep sea, through the canal into the breakers 
where we landed without difficulty. There was no 
effort in all this, for eithw rider or steed. 
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As I dressed, she waited, looking at me so intelli- 
gently, so understandingly, that I should not have 
felt snrprise had she suddenly found speech. At 
every word of praise and endearment I uttered, her 
eyes brightened and flashed; and when at last I was 
ready and mounted, the quietly spoken direction 
was: 

^^ A dash over the sands, and then home to the 
ship." 

We were off. That free ride without saddle or 
bridle, I can never wholly depict in words. For 
swiftness, it was like an arrow from the bow. Turn- 
ing in long, sweeping circles that did not break the 
regular rhythm of her step, we went back to the ship; 
slower by degrees, until we were waiting there, steed 
and rider, motionless as a piece of statuary. 

Down the gangway came Father Duval, such a 
look of amazement and consternation on his face that 
the long-dead spirit of fun woke within me, and I 
broke into peal upon peal of wild laughter. This 
added to his fright; he turned, and fairly ran up the 
gangway, with clasped hands, calling upon all the 
saints in the calendar, — ^whilst I fell upon the sands, 
helpless, exhausted, yet still laughing in little broken 
runs, as I looked at Zeluca and fancied she caught the 
Indicronsness of the scene. 
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CHAPTER XXVT. 

A man he seeniB of cheerfbl yesterdayB 
And confident to-morrowB. 

^WOBDSWOBTH. 

Zeluoa followed me up the gangway; going direct 
to her old stall, I shook down some grain, and left her 
eating. Then I went to find Father Duval. He whs 
sitting with bowed head and covered face. Looking 
up at my approach, I saw tears in the kind eyes. The 
last ripple of mirth vanished. Sitting at his feet, I 
told the story of Zeliica and onr ocean swim, omit- 
ting only the history of the Bath and the Alcove 
Spring; but telling of the subterranean passage, and 
how his mention of her name made me remember 
she was there alone. 

Then, naturally, followed the story of our ride 
back; and how after this risk, this excitement, his 
face and its expression, with the startling contrasts 
of feeling, had completely upset me and brought 
about that uncontrollable outbreak. 

**My dear child, I don't wonder at reaction after 
so great a danger. I see, too, now, how very ridicu- 
lous I must have seemed.'' 

*'Not ridiculous, but with nerves strung to the 
highest tension, the fun of it was a natural and a 
happy break. It had to come some way." 
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"Well, I am glad you had your laugh, though it 
did frighten me terribly. I thought these griefs here 
had culminated in madness." 

So the explanation was made, and the talk calmed 
and quieted us both. Then came the evening duties, 
the milking, the feeding of sheep and fowls; going 
about with him from from place to place, the dear old 
man grew cheery and bright. When we parted for 
the night, there had come into his face a homelike, 
contented, happy look, that reflected into the gloom 
of my thought a glow of cheerfulness which stayed 
with me like a blessing. 

For the next few weeks our lives flowed on in a 
still, smooth channel. I stayed at the ship, and from 
morning until evening the day was full of the simple 
things that grow out of human needs: duties that 
bloom into wayside flowers; pleasures bom of a 
kindly smile, of a soft sweet tone, of a voice that 
echoes a purified nature, a true heart. 

The very defects in Father Duval, the lack of mag- 
netism, of tact and sensitiveness, now grew a charm. 
This simplicity and guileless transparency were rest- 
ful to me. His nature in all things is open, childlike; 
even its depths are clear and white. His religious faith 
is so perfectly a part of himself, that its influence upon 
his character only makes a perfect whole. You could 
not imagine him without it, any more than you could 
imagine him without sense or motion. It is eminently 
ingrain in his being; as much part and parcel of the 
man^s daily life, as the lungs which receive and purify 
the blood in his veins. It is so living, so actual, that it 
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outlines itself la physical expression, giving clearness 
and distinctness of tone, parity and delicacy of con- 
tour. An impure or selfiili thought could never have 
birth in the clean soul which looks out of those frank 
brown eyes. In all the simple details of his toilet, 
the same instinctive and perfect wholesomeness is per- 
ceived. His is one of those cleanly organized moral 
and physical natures to which dirt will not stick. In 
the contact with vice and sin, which his priestly office 
forces upon him, he has evidently regarded them as 
diseases that demand touch to cure; but he washes 
away all trace of touch with the tears of purification, 
and penitence, he shares with the sinner, and so he es- 
capes contagion. With him, faith is not an abstract 
but an actual quality, revealed in cheerfulness. He 
lives in every duty that meets him, not partially, but 
so entirely that he makes himself a revelation of that 
duty; impressed by it^ the singleness of his purpose 
impresses upon it his own individuality. In this is 
the minute excellence of his character, though there 
is also in it loss of force. 

As a preacher, h.e would be wearisome. His soul 
has had only sympathetic glimpses of the actual out- 
croppings of developed sin: of the depths, the terri- 
ble abysses that lie hidden beneath, he has no knowl- 
edge. Consequently he lacks the magnetism which 
divides sense, and tries the tone of every chord that 
echoes in the human heart. 

As director, his advice would be honest and full of 
homely knowledge; but wise and fruitful only as he 
dealt with the externals of life. The fullness of man's 
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experience, its empyrean heights, its hidden caverns 
where sleep the skeletons of precious things, where 
loves and despairs are buried, would be to him a 
sealed book. 

But as parish priest, I can well believe tliis man 
would be without superior, or even peer; pure, loving 
as a child, tender and holy in the ripeness of his age, 
he is fit to consecrate youth, to lead the tired soul to rest. 

As a daily companion, he is the most welcome I 
could have. ELis unsuspicious surface judgment, his 
little domestic confidences and consultations, his 
nalw acceptance of the realities he creates from his 
fancy, his frank revelation of himself, his cheerful- 
ness and humor, the brightness he finds in everyday 
things; all these are constant certificates to me of 
safety in his presence. He sees me only as 1 choose 
to appear; or, when he tries divining, finds in his own 
nifture a thousand goodnesses with which to decorate 
me. 

How different are these days from those on the 
Point, when the "Master" held upon his delicate 
scalpel the chords which teach the souFs anatomy ! 
HU touch found the plague-spot, but found it only to 
heal. The grief of his loss deepens day by day; it 
wears all the more, because it is a gaping wound I 
dare not uncover. 

So this life that goes on around and about me, with- 
out eflfort on my part except the bodily living, helps 
to bury, if it does not soothe the pain. 

How glad I am Captain Claridge is not here to 
watch, to divine my grief I This play of living in 
14 
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little things would in no wise blind him to the ac* 
tnalities of the life that is concealed. I am onlj safe 
with the Priest, who thinks to bribe care with the 
gift of a newly-laid egg. 

Twice 1 hare been on the Point It is easy to find 
excuse for the visit; the first suggestion of a look 
over the ocean, and Father Duval's holies bum high. 
He watches for my return, and asks eagerly for the 
ship that never comes. 

The first time I entered the grotto, I was half hop* 
ing, half fearing the Spring had again found voice. 
No; all was silent. Mechanically I touched the 
jeweled rose — ^perchance the drops might come. It 
shed its petals in my hand; their summer had faded 
— the flower dropped its leaves. What matter now 
if they are peerless jewels I They are not so much in 
this life as would be the odour of a faded violet out of 
the long ago. 

The Casket was on the ledge of crystal where I had 
placed it, and where Zeluca's mad leaps had not dis- 
turbed it. 

On my second visit, I gathered the branches of 
crystalized yellow gold. A short, sharp snap, as I 
broke them from the hanging boughs, made me start 
as if there were pain in the breaking. I looked back 
from the door as I passed out. "Was it fancy, or had 
the brightness of that brilliant color faded? 

The Casket seemed darker as I looked; the wood 
had lost its polish, and the faint aromatic odour 
came to me like the smell of a newly made coffin. 
I shivered, and walked more rapidly '>nward. 
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** When I reached the Hall of Entrance, I heard 
behind me a crash and the heavy thnd of a great fall. 
I put down the rich branches, and ran back, to find 
the door, leading from the little triangular ante- 
chamber to the alcove-room, closed with a wedged-in 
mass which had fallen from above and which perfect- 
ly filled the opening ; there was now only the subter- 
ranean passage. 

I returned to the Hall of Entrance, and took those 
glittering branches of yellow gold to the tent, lock- 
ing them up with the fallen petals of the jeweled 
rose. Then down the Point I went to the welcome 
companionship of Father Duval, my heart light with 
tlie thought that ^^ Chance " had taken from me the 
dread responsibility of the Sceptre. 

I woe free — free to live the ordinary life of human- 
ity; to form new ties, to search for pleasant paths, to 
rest by the wayside when worn or tired. I was no 
longer drawn by the unrest of power, no longer 
torn by eager ambitions. The crown had lost its glit- 
ter; it had in the first moment of wearing pressed 
heavily on aching brows. Rule was irksome, sover- 
eignty isolation. The crown of a happy womanhood 
was worth it alL Ah I if I could only now wear that 
coronet with its precious gems of affection — if I could 
only find my jewels in the sunny eyes of little chil- 
dren! 

Yes, now I might hope; this beauty was the key to 
that kingdom. So I reveled in the thought, and 
read future triumphs in the sunny face of Father 
DuvaL 
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There was neither drawback nor stint in his admira- 
tion. All tliat I did, all which I left nndone, pleased 
him. It delighted him to have me take np the little 
domestic ofSces of our daily life. It enchanted him 
for me to accept, and often demand, service. I was 
the child of his heart as well as of his adoption. Day 
after day his talk rippled through stories of old Brit- 
tany days, through the happy days that would come; 
stories of the sister who waited, for us, of the peasant- 
ry who lived around the old Ch&teau of the de Pont- 
becs. From morning till night tlie talk was endless, 
the only sadness coming when our walks brought us 
to the grave out there in the sands. 

Into this life Zeluca fitted as a necessity. How I 
rejoiced in the gain which she divided with me! It 
made beauty and youth more natural, to be shared. 
Father Duval's wonder and surprise at every feat of 
strength or daring was another clement of childhood 
added to the delight of this physical triumph in mere 
living. It was charming to see him watch from the 
ship's deck those mad gallops over the sands, those 
wild rushes to ocean's wet borders, chased back by the 
spray of the breakers; to see his look of wondering 
fear change to happy triumph in the successful daring; 
to hear his kind words of welcome as we scrambled 
up the gangway; to watch his childlike joy when I 
taught my intelligent comrade some new lesson — les- 
sons in which she surprised me by her quickness of 
intuition, her instantaneous understanding of com- 
mand. Every morning she climbed the stairway to 
the deck, and at sunlight waited at my door, striking 
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at it with her Bmall foot, or calling in a shrill neigh 
her impatience to be off. 

So each day seemed a happy wakening into a new 
life. Up on the sands, down at the northern point 
where the breakers came in, a bathroom is arranged 
on a high rock, where, as I plnnge into the incoming 
tide, Zelaca always swims at my side, and waits 
quietly while I dress. Then again that flight over 
the sands, back to Father Daval and the waiting 
breakfast; then the homely, happy duties of the day. 

A few weeks of this life in Arcadia — and the break 
cama 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
nien bend jour gaze across the waste, — what see ye? 

— FRBIIJORATH. 

Fntore or Past no richer secret folds, 
friendless Present! than thy bosom holds. 

^BMSBSON. 

Twice I had been on the Point since the closing of 
the alcove room. Both times, a half fear that it had 
again opened, kept me from the parapet The third 
time I resolved to face the fear; so without waiting 
to go to the observatory, I walked directly down to 
the Hall of Entrance, through the antechamber, to 
find all as I had left it The opening was so filled 
that one would not have guessed it had ever existed. 

Feeling relieved from this haunting dread, I re- 
turned to the Point, and turned the ship's glass over 
the wide extent of ocean. 

. Was that a sail to the far south! 
Eager, excited, I wiped the glass and looked steadily. 
Yes: the shadowy outlines of swelling canvass were 
[217] 
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now darkened by hazj clouds of bine smoke. A 
steamer? — ^no time to lose. 

I lit the bonfire, and then covered the blaze tmtil 
the smoke rose in a dense black column through the 
clear air. For two hours — two hours that seemed 
ages — ^I watched and tended the fire; walking back 
and forth from the flagstaflf, (to pull the cord which 
shook out the lazy folds of the French flag,) to the 
observatory. 

More and more distinct grew the shadowy outline. 
Did they see the smoke! would they heed the signal! 
Another hourl still nearer and nearer. Yes: she an- 
swered the signal, — a flash of light and a curl of blue 
that told of the firing of a gun, too distant yet for 
sound. 

Now I could tell Father Duval; — no fear of disap- 
pointment. I ran down the ladder with the swift 
flying feet of the bearer of glad tidings. 

The dear old man was sitting at the gangway with 
the longing look on his face which sometimes came 
there when he talked of home and his sister. I caught 
his head in my hands, and turned the face up to mine. 

" Can you bear a great joy! " 

He turned white, and trembled like one in an ague 
fit, then brokenly gasped: 

« A ship!" 

^^Yes; a ship. I have signaled it They have 
answered the signal, and are coming." 

I was frightened at his ghastly look, and the tears 
ran from my eyes like rain; putting up his hand, he 
said feebly: 
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" Dear child ! dear child ! " and then wept in heavy 
gasping 8obe, which wonld not be controlled. I talked 
to him and soothed him^ as one wonld quiet a grieved 
ehildy until the storm had passed; then I brought 
wine and forced it upon him. As he quieted^ I 
asked: 

" Are you well enough now to come on the Point! 
I can assist you, and it will do you good. The sight 
of that ship is the best medicine we could try.'' 

He rose instantly to go. I almost carried his light 
weight to the summit, and now the cheeriness of his 
nature was his relief. Hope bix>ught strength, and 
we were soon at the observatory. There was no need 
of the glass; the ship was steadily standing in for the 
island — ^not a mile distant — ^nearer, still nearer I I 
carefully led Father Duval around the jutting point 
down to the parapet, and waving there a light flag, we 
waited. 

She was now almost directly under us, the English 
flag flying from the mast. They saw us, and stopped 
dose under the cliff; a crowd of men on her deck. 
The sight of this busy humanity, so long strange to 
us, was a contrast so great, so sudden, that again Fa- 
ther Duval seemed like to faint. This time I roused 
him with reproach: 

"Ton must not give way; you must assist me to 
signal them.'' 

It was the right key — service for others; the habit 
of self-control, self-sacrifice, brought back the old 
helpful .ways, and he ask^ meekly: 

"What shall I do!" 
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^^ Wave this flag, and point down at the water." 

Then, hastily, I explained the subterranean pas- 
sage; he remembered the history of 2ielaca's follow- 
ing mos I left him quietly standing at his post, as I 
lighted the lamp in the antechamber and descended 
to the sea. In my clothing the swimming was heav- 
ier, more difficult; it tried even my wild, free 
strength. 

Once out of the cavern I saw the ship not fifty 
yards distant They were lowering a boat, evidently 
in obedience to Father Duval's constant pointing at 
the water. I swam directly to where the boat was, 
and holding out one hand, it was caught in a firm, 
strong grasp; an instant more, and [ was in. 

I had never thought of my appearance, until a 
young officer exclaimed: 

*^ By Jove I it is Aphrodite's self, barring the Greek 
robe." 

My hair fell around me like a veil. I had on my 
climbing dress of trowsers and blouse, and had thrown 
off my heavy shoes and stockings before entering the 
water. 

I put back the heavy mass of dri{^ing hair, and 
stepped to the stem quietly seating myself. I pointed 
in the direction of the arch of the cavern, when a 
voice called from above us: 

" I say, Spencer, parley vou8 at her; they are fly- 
ing the French flag up there.^' 

The young officer commenced: 

'^ MamseUej copimah vooportah voof^* 

Smiling in spite of myself I replied: 
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" Mats fort hisn, Moime/wrP 

His French gave oat; there was a langh above hb, 
and the voice called again: 

** Ask her what island this is, where the h — ^11 it 
came from, and who the d — ^1 they are." 

^^Jfamselley qui est ce que if est que ce^ oet island, 
and ou le-le-le — 

"^ IHabUy Monsiewr:^ 

"The dev — I beg pardon, I mean yon speak Eng- 
lish!" 

** English, English?'' yes/' 

Another langh above, and the voice called: 

''What island is that!" 

"LaKochelsle." 

*' It is not down in any chart! how did it get here! " 

" It obligingly came ont of the sea to receive ns." 

**Whatr' 

** We were stranded on it in an earthquake." 

"Wliatlll" 

" It is very simple. We sailed from New York 
last Angnst on ' P Africaine,' were caught in a terrible 
storm, and at last wrecked on this island, during an 
earthquake, in October." 

" How many are on the island I " 

"Five." 

"Any of the ship's officers!" 

" No; only Father Duval, a French priest, who is 
there on the parapet; Captain Claridge, an English 
army officer; two men, and myself." 

" Captain Claridgel " the young officer in the boat 
broke in excitedly. 
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"John Olaridgel" 

" Yes, that is his name.'* 

"Good God! Captain, it is my cousin, the Earl 
of Glenalbyn. They are dreadfully disturbed about 
him at home; my last letters were full of surmises. 
Where is he now, Ma'msellel" 

" Captain Claridge is on the opposite side of the 
island; they are there in search of a safe har- 
bor." 

Again from above came a question: 

"Is there a harbor on the other side?" 

"Yes, so Captain Claridge says; one lai^ enough 
for a fleet." 

"Go ashore with her, Spencer. See the Priest, 
and get all the information yon can; no, wait, I will 
go with you." 

A few moments, and a heavy-faced, blunt old 
man was sitting opposite me. He called out — " Pull 
away!" and then sat and stared at me with such an 
open-mouthed gaze of astonishment and wonder, 
that the ridiculousness of the situation upset me, 
and I laughed all the more from utter failure in an 
attempt at self-control. The young officer caught 
the infection, and the Captain added: 

"Gad, Miss, yon do look queer." 

That finished all effort at restraint, until I caught 
the grin on the sailors' faces, and succeeded in resum- 
ing my dignity. 

As we went under the arch, a fresh exclamation and 
question came from the Captain: 

^ Gad! this might lead to hell, or anywherel You 
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don't mean to tell me your ship squeezed through 
here in that earthquake!" 

" No; she is stranded in a valley on the northwest 
side. This passage leads up to the Point above." 

I put on mj shoeSy as they pulled the boat up the 
beach; and taking the lamp, led the way upwards, 
going slowly, as I heard the short puffs and heavy 
breathing of the old seaman. 

In the Hall of Entrance we found Father Duval, 
who had heard the voices and was waiting there. I 
introduced my two companions briefly (the sailors 
were below with the boat), and hurried on to the tent 
to chaqge my wet clothing. 

Soon after, Father Duval and the officers passed on 
their way down the ladder to the wrecked ship. I 
dried my hair as quickly as possible, and had only 
completed my toilet when they returned. I was now 
formally presented as Madame de Pontbec to Captain 
Griffith and Lieutenant Spencer. 

The Captain resumed his stare; the younger officer 
blushed and looked embarrassed. Father Duval 
bustled about in an effort to be hospitable. He had 
brought from the ship butter, the latest product of our 
skill, the morning's milk, and fresh bread, which, 
with his perfect coffee and a glass of rare old Bur- 
gundy, made a feast which our guests evidently found 
acceptable. At first, conversation was carried on 
entirely by Father Duval, happy in all ways, in his 
great joy, in his little entertainment, and in the new 
audience he had found. Captain Griffith, warmed 
with the welcome and die wine, grew genial, then 
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garraloas. The events of the day told on my eAsited 
nerves. The short stops the Captain put upon his 
oaths, and the half syllabled exclamations, smothered 
in the speaking as he looked from the Priest to the 
woman, I knew would soon waken hysterical laugh- 
ter; so I hastily left them, and walked to the cliff 
looking down upon the ship. 

Lieutenant Spencer joined me, commencing an 
embarrassed apology — for what, it was at first diffi- 
cult to understand. To put him at his ease, I said: 

^' There is no cause for apology. I do not know in 
what you think you have offended." 

*' Well, you see, I did not know you spoke English, 
and Captain Griffith always swears, and — and — ^yon 
must know — ^you did look something of a guy — I 
mean your costume — ^^ 

" Oh 1 1 seel my dress!— or, rather, the want of it" 

"Well, the dress — ah — ^wasn't much, you know; 
but you see — confound it all 1 1 can't express myself 
— ^you were so much prettier than your dress — you 
see, if you hadn't had the dress at all — I beg your 
pardon, I mean — if you had looked as you do now — 
it would have been altogether different" 

This explanation, coming just after the Captain's 
half-swallowed oaths, was the last straw. As a child, 
the ludicrous in life was always seizing me, and now 
in many ways the spirit of that spring-time was come 
again. The laugh that followed was ixdl, free, unre- 
pressed, and irrepressible. 

The boy blushed and trembled, and pulled at his 
scant mustache in a struggle between rage and mirtk 
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Then the blue eyes twinkled with fan, and the contest 
ended in a hearty tempest of langhter which com- 
pletely drowned my ringing treble. 

So oar friendship began. — ^An hour later, when the 
Captain had finished his wine and Father Dnval had 
found a stopping-place in his talk, Percy Spencer and 
I were old comrades; I knew his shipmates, the clear 
page of his history, and his family. My mirth Tan- 
ished, however, as I listened to his boyish expressions 
of enthusiastic affection for " Cousin John," whose 
name in some indefinable way seemed to link itself 
with ** Lucy Herbert — the very sweetest girl in all the 
world.^ 

This chapter of confideiices closed when Father 
Duval came to discuss what we had best do. 

*' Shall we let the ship go around the island for 
Captain Claridge, or send a party across to find hixnl " 

'* Let the ship go, by all means. The route over is 
difficult, and they will have a long walk back." 

Captain Griffith agreed. 

*' That's a devilish sensible view to take; these 
rocks cut up shoe-leather abominably, and tire a man 
damnably. What do you mean, Spencer, grinning 
like a monkey! Madam understands English better 
than your pwley-vooing — eh I had you there, my 
boyr 
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CHAPTER XXVnL 

He 18 complete in feature, and in mind. 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 



Peboy Spenoeb returned, as soon as they boarded 
the vessel, to bring ns fruits and vegetables. I took 
him down the valley to see Zelnca. There was another 
talk, filled with Captain Claridge, until I was glad 
his visit ended. 

I stood on the parapet and watched him aboard; 
then waved adieu, as they steamed away into the East 

What difiSculty there vrill be in landing and finding 
our men is uncertain, consequently when they will 
return is uncertain. They have now been gone three 
days, and we expect them hourly. 

No preparations are made yet for leaving, although 
Father Duval worries me constantly with questions, 
and begs to assist me in my packing. I spend nearly 
all the time with Zeluca. She seems to understand 
there is a change, and some way it does not delight 
her. I fancy there is a sad look in those soft brown 
eyes; and her gaze follows me longingly when Heave 
her at night Does she fear I will desert her? Idle 
fear; I would stay here forever if forced to such 
decision* 
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The explorers took Black Anster when they first 
left us. Zelnca never seems to miss him'^ all of her 
life and thought is given to me, and to me she seems 
part of myself. 

Last evening, when we retnmed from our ride, I 
dismounted at the " Master's " grave. Taking off the 
bridle and leaving Zelnca free, she walked away and 
waited, with a delicate, sorrowinl attention, until I 
rose to go to the ship; then came close and rubbed 
her glossy head against my shoulder. I threw my 
arms around her neck, and wept as I used to weep 
away childish troubles at my father's knee. When 
I raised my face there were tears in her beautiful 
eyes. My beauty I my darlingi she is always true 
and kind. 

Five days since I touched this page last; five days 
full of life and its good and ill. 

The third night after the ship left she returned. 
Tliere was a bonfire on the Point, and Father Duval 
and I were there watching. The night was glorious 
— the full moon above, and the air, calm and sweet, 
moving in little wavelets which seemed the breath of 
sleeping zephyrs. 

As the ship rounded the eastern shore, she fired a 
gun; in answer, we piled the fire high, and then 
waved the torches from the parapet to mark the land- 
ing place. Leaving Father Duval in charge of the 
torches, I took the lamp and ran down the passage, 
getting to the water just as the ship's boat shot under 
the arch. I stood holding the light above my head 
and its rays extended over the water to the entrance. 
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The first face I saw was that of Captain Olaridge, 
with the mbst stem, set look I had ever seen. He 
frowned almost threateningly on the boj at his 
side, who canght his arm as he said — I ooald hear the 
words distinctly through the splash of oars — 

^^ Isn't she the most beantifal woman in the world I 
and sweet and gracious as she is beautiful!" 

" Hush, Percy 1 " was answered through shut teeth; 
and I saw the boy look around in alarm at the tone. 
As the boat touched, Percy Spencer sprang forward 
to greet me, taking the lamp, and turning to give an 
order to the sailors. 

Captain Claridge bowed, half extending his hand 
in a cold, constrained manner, then letting it fall 
heavily as I refused to see the reluctant greeting. 

"Q^od evening, Captain Claridge!" I said, my 
own voice seeming to me the &r off echo of a lost hope. 

"I trust, Madam, you are well. And Father 
Duvalf" 

" Excellently well, thanks. Father Duval is wait- 
ing above." 

"When did you discover this passage!" 

"Several weeks ago," I answered, carelessly; then 
I added: " It is my bath house." 

" I congratulate you on the chance of leaving it so 
soon." 

"Thanks. I congratulate you; to me it is a 
matter of indifference. I have no anxious friends 
waiting me, not even ^the sweetest woman in the 
world,' as Lieutenant Spencer designates Miss Her- 
bert" 
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JBLis &ce grew colder; looking around at Spencer, 
who still talked to the men about a package they were 
landing, he said: 

^^ Pen^ always exaggerates; thej are all ^ sweetest ' 
or ^ most beautiful,' as his own mood changes." 

I hated myself as I half smiled, and he added: 

^< Possibly he is wise in his generation; the adjee- 
tives seem to please." 

'^He is wise, gallant, and kind; we are sworn 
friends." 

^^ He is a bright, pretty boy, not over modest, but 
courageous and kindly; it is in his blood. His wis- 
dom I have never yet remarked; like this cavern, it 
is a discovery of your own. As it is one you make 
public, I do not know if you esteem it more or less." 

" The cavern was my private property, found on 
my grounds. Lieutenant Spencer I cannot claim — 
not yet—" and turning with a mocking gesture, I 
added: "He is not yet arrived at the dignity of a 
victim." 

" If he is wise, as you say, he may escape." 

" Wisdom is no buckler. In such a contest I would 
not count fools." 

" Do the scalps of many wise men hang in your 
lodgel" 

Then, as the same thought came to both, he softened 
in manner. Taking my hand and placing it on his 
arm, as Percy Spencer walked on with the lamp, he 
said, in a sweet, deep tone: 

"Pardon me I this play of words is always danger- 
ous; it cuts both ways, and wounds where wound is 
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least expected and moat unweloome. BelieFe me, fiur 
fix>m intendinj]^ pain, I wonld ahnt fix>m yoor life, if 
possible, every thoaght that could bring sadness. Am 
I forgiven?^* 

He took my band in his. I did not withdraw it 
firom the soft, firm clasp. As we reached the passage 
leading into the Hall of Entrance, Father Daval met 
Percy Spencer, who led the way. Captain Claridge 
raised my hand to his lips, then released it 

A moment after. Father Daval was embracing him 
with all the effusion of a Frenchman. 

Now came talk of our immediate departure. Cap- 
tain Griffith had already delayed longer than was oon- 
yenient The ^' Vigilant ^ was due at Melbourne, and 
was to wait orders there from the Admiralty. He 
could leave us at Cape Town in time for the next 
week's steamer, if we sailed at once. The packages I 
had seen landed were strong canvass bags in which 
to pack our belongings. I asked only one question 
— Zelucal" 

Captain Claridge said: ^^ We will stop here for her 
on our way back. It is impossible to take her on the 
< Vigilant* '' 

"Then I shall wait here for the steamer." 

Three voices united in protest against this — ^loud- 
est of all, Percy Spencer's. I was firm. I would not 
go without her. There was an undertone of consul- 
tation, but before it was over I called Captain Clar- 
idge to one side. 

"Please stop this insisting; you perfectly under- 
stand how very serious I am. I pledge you my faith 
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that if^ in any way, I am forced or tricked into 
leaving her, I will Bwim back, or go down in the 
effort" 

^' Yes, I understand. The question is hard to man- 
age. Ahmed is ill on the ship, and Harvej mast go 
with him ; they cannot well go withoat me, bat I will 
try to arrange — ^* 

" No, do nothing of the kind; I beg of yon go. I 
think Father Daval will prefer staying with me; go- 
ing to Oape Town would get him home no sooner. 
You must go if Ahmed is ill; I do not think he 
would go without you. Has he fever } '' 

"No; an accident" 

" Is he seriously hurt! Was it at the time Davis 
was injured!" 

"Yes. I cannot explain to you now, but Ahmed 
is much better. He only needs care; th^re is an 
excellent surgeon on the ^Vigilant' " 

"You will go!" 

" I will do whatever I can to ^ve you pleasure, if 
at the same time I can provide for your safety. This 
is not only my duty to yon, it is a sacred charge. 
Your name was the last Monsieur de Pontbec spoke. 
A promise concerning you was the last sound he heard 
from me. I beg you to make it easy for me to keep 
that promise." 

" The best thing you can do for us all is to go« 
We would then be certain some one thought of us, 
some one would come for us." 

He smiled sadly, saying: 
• " You axe a good casuist, and argue well tor what 
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jonwish. Iwillgo. As jon say/lt will make retmn 
for you Bure.** 

Father Daval soon yielded, and saw only the bright 
side. Before an hour he had convinced himself that 
this was the only right and proper thing to do. Pen^ 
Spencer still protested until Captdn Claridge said — 

^^ Percy, I must arrange for some one to stay with 
Madame de Pontbec and Father Daval until my 
return. Some accident might occnr;'' th^i langh- 
ingly, he added: ^^ Strength and devotion might be 
needed. If I can convince Captidn Griffith that his 
third officer is a snpemnmerary, and get yon leave to 
go to England and return in the next steamer, I pre- 
sume you would be willing to give your valuable 
services elsewhere than to the Queen." 

^O cousin John! it is the thing of all others I 
should like. I told Madame you were not half a bad 
fellow." 

^^Au contraire when I can do your will. "Well, 
we shall see. I will go imtnediately to the ship; we 
must sail in the morning, so there is short time in 
which to arrange." 

They were gone several hours, Father Duval wait- 
ing in a most excited mood. I feared for his health; 
but he urged: 

"To-morrow, my child, 1 can sleep; to-night I 
must wait for Captain Claridge, to receive and give 
final suggestions." 

At three o'clock they came, Percy's bright face 
telling at once that he had his wish. Captain Clar- 
idge talked long and earnestly with Father DuvaL 
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At daylight ihej came to the tent where Pen^ and I 
waited. I asked after Ahmed. 

" He iB better." 

" Is he content with this arraogementi " 

*' What right has he to be anything else? " 

''Has he never told you! did not Monsieur de 
Pontbec tell you?" 

"Of Ahmed? I did not know there was anything 
to tell." 

'' He is Monsieur de Pontbec's kinsman." 

"Ahmed?" 

"Yes. There is a mystery I do not understand; 
possibly I ought not to have spoken of it, but his ill- 
ness may make it needful for you to know. Monsieur 
de Pontbec referred me to Ahmed for explanation. 
You will please not mention this unless he chooses to 
refer to it" 

" Certainly not; but are you sure?" 

" Perfectly sure. Among the papers Monsieur de 
Pontbec gave me is a letter for him; now that I can- 
not see him, will you take it? " 

I went to the tent, and returned with the letter. 

" You will give him this, and if he ask news of me 
tell him what I have told you." 

"You can trust me. I am glad you have trusted 
me so far. This explains something I could not un- 
derstand; something in which I judged him wrong- 
fully. May I say this much even without question? " 

" Yes, what you think best. If you need money, 
)iere it is. Do not let Alimed refnse to take it. 

"No, keep that; I have money of yours in my 
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hands now. Yon know as ezecntor I can arrange aU 
that'* 

Here Father Duval left us to get coffee for Captain 
Claridge. Percy followed him, insisting he most 
learn the daily routine of our life. Captain Claridge 
resumed the conversation. 

** Do yon know the extent of your fortune} " 

^^Ko; I only know that it is large. Monsieur de 
Pontbec said to me that my responsibilities would be 
great At the time I supposed he referred to another 
.matter; but since then I begin to comprehend the 
immediate responsibility of great wealth. Father 
Duval has told me something of the estate in France, 
and its extent" 

<^ That is the smallest part of your fortune. Yon 
have one hundred thousand pounds in the Bank of 
England; five hundred thousand in bonds with the 
Eothschilds and the Barings. I have checks in your 
name for the first, and orders to draw the others and 
transfer them as yon may direct You have railway 
and government bonds of the United States; railway 
and mining shares in England; and foreign securities, 
amounting in all to over twenty-five millions sterling. 
This does not include the real estate, furniture, or 
jewels. You see it is needful for you to think of 
tiie responsibility of your position. It is greater than 
that of any monarch, for it is absolute. I have prom- 
ised to see this settled in such a manner that yon 
can command the entire sum without difficulty or 
delay. It is yours without restriction; the generons 
trust that implies, binds you all the more to use 
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it worthily; and, as nearly as yon can, in accordance 
with the testator's wishes." 

" Will you answer one question truthfully, frank- 
ly?" 

" Truthftilly, you may be sure; frankly, if it betrays 
no confidence." 

"Was this fortune intended to go to you! Do I 
supplant you in this inheritance!" 

" Certainly not. In no way. I had not the remo- 
test claim on Monsieur de Fontbec" 

" But without claim, would he not have willed it 
to you if— if he had not known mel " 

" I do not think so. I am answering you truly and 
fully, on my conscience. If he had left it. to me, or 
any portion of it, it would only have been a trust — as 
I now hold it in trust for you." 

"The weight of this inheritance oppresses me. It 
is a care, a responsibility, that I am utterly unfitted 
to meet I am sure Monsieur de Fontbec would not 
have left it all to me had he known how I was likely 
to be situated. Since his death, the change in my 
position — ^in the circumstances — ^liave changed the 
capabilities of the future. The change is not only in 
my surroundings, it is in me. He knew me ambitious 
of power, of rule; he credited me with capacity, 
and believed me dead to personal — to the — the chains 
of relationship, of affections tliat bind happier wo- 
men. He thought me so isolated, so bereft of all 
ties, that he could create for me a future free and 
unfettered; a future wliich, from its own fnllness, 
would fill my life I " 
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^ I do not see how your life has changed since his 
death, except in the very largeness yon admit he 
songht to give it." 

"You do not understand — ^I cannot explain; — ^but 
suppose he had credited me with a great power, and 
the power passed from me: not that he was deceived, 
only that he failed to count all the chances; that this 
loss was through no act of mine, although I was glad 
of the losing. Would that not change the spirit of 
the bequest, and could I not under such circumstan- 
ces refuse the burden 1" 

" I cannot understand your supposed case.** 

" If 3*ou were to leave me a certain sum, because 
you believed I could thereby influence the success of 
a cause you had at heart, and I found myself without 
that influence, could I honorably keep the money when 
I could not possibly so apply it? " 

"If the belief had been clear in both our minds, 
and I had trusted you, and only you, knowing no 
other claims that I should consider; if that were the 
great desire, the great duty, of my life — the only way 
in which I wished the sum used — you would not be 
free. You could not throw aside the responsibility, 
you yourself having believed — I having believed — 
you could achieve the end desired. You would be 
bound to hold it; and, despite lost influence, strive to 
use it, as nearly as circumstances would permit you, 
to further my wishes and your accepted obliga- 
tions." 

" In my case, now that the power to use this im- 
mense fortune as Monsieur de Pontbec wished is lost, 
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can I not at least divide it as I think he might have 
done?'* 

" No. All the more are yon bonnd, if there was a 
condition nnderstood in the beqnest Yon speak of 
some lost power; tme, I do not comprehend, bnt dif- 
ferent circnmstances may restore it. You have to 
take into account all the chances of your life; it may 
be long and fall of the very possibilities you now 
think lost In such a case you would have wasted a 
trust I think you are bound for life. At your death 
it would again bo a duty to leave it intact, and in 
such condition that your husband's will could be 
carried out'* 

Yes: my life would be long — ^ full of the possi- 
bilities I now thought lost" There was terror in the 
idea that this power might pursue me, that I might 
be forced to take It again. Oh I are evil deeds eter- 
nal in consequencel Can I never escape the results 
of that one crime t 

How coolly he talked of my hushancPs will I Does 
he not know the ^^ Master'' only took that method to 
adopt a daughterl Well, a daughter is bound to 
carry out her father's wishes; and I promised him 
obedience, ^^ implicit obedience.'* 

I suppose my face betrayed my thoughts. A 
wonderfully softened, sweet expression came into the 
eyes that looked down upon mine, and he added: 

^^ It 19 a terrible responsibility for a woman. I do 
not wish your confidence — it involves a secret belong- 
ing to the dead; but until you can use this bequest 
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as he wished, Ton are bound to control it as yonr own. 
It brings you a life fall of duties; my interest in yon, 
my faith in you, makes me believe you will meet them 
as you should. You are just, truthful, courageous; 
grand qualities in any one, needful to you in the 
broad life which opens before you. Ton have shown 
great fortitude, great patience in suffering; strength, 
calmness, and self-control, in dangers that would have 
appalled most men; unselfish willingness to risk your 
own life at the need of one who was nothing to you; 
perfect loyalty to the dumb comrade you have chosen; 
the sweetest and most womanly devotion to the old 
who have been dependent on your care and affection. 
You have had withal, I should think — ^pardon me if 
I touch a wound — a sad and pained life, a wide expe- 
rience of grief, for so young a woman. And the 
griefs have not hardened you. Through trials and 
despairs and deaths, you have brought unbroken 
health and perfect beauty. You have come into a 
sovereignty that has no bounds ; except in the respon- 
sibilities which keep pace with it. It is yours, and you 
cannot surrender or squander it It is my duty to 
tell you this. True, at the time I accepted the exec- 
utorship I did not know how great was the charge; 
still, having accepted it, I am bound by my bond, and 
will fulfill it to the letter. It is the first duty of life 
with me to see you, as I promised, in absolute posses- 
sion of your inheritance. I shall never stop or lay it 
aside until this is fully accomplished. I do not think 
even then my duty ceases. K you will accept my 
service, will believe in me as you would in a brother 
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whom under all circumstances yon can command, I 
shall always be ready to carry out your wishes; to 
counsel, to console, and, as far as is in my power, to 
relieve you." 

I had bent before him, my face in my hands. I 
was thinking it all out, humiliated beyond thought at 
every word of praise, ready to grovel at his feet and 
wet them with tears of contrition. For kindness and 
trust broke the barrier of fSEdse pride. Seeing myself 
as I toaSy contrasted with the qualities with which he 
invested me, the repentance I had denied even to the 
^'Master" came over me in a flood which swept 
away restraint. I gasped brokenly : 

^^Oh, you mistake, you misjudge me I I am a lie, 
a cheat I must tell you how all this came upon me; 
I must — '* 

Here he caught my arm, and forcing up my face 
said sternly: 

<< Did Monsieur de Pontbec know all you could 
tell?" 

" All — every word. He read the very depths of 
my sonl, and it was through that knowledge he ruled 
me; through that I promised obedience, through that 
I accepted his name and this burden." 

" He held you blameless? " 

"Yes, — as God pities, he pitied me; but he too 
held me to the slavery of this power." 

"Then hush! you must tell me no more. It is hia 
secret, not yours. You are not free to betray his con- 
fidence. You bear his name — ^in no way can you soil 
it You are the guardian of his honor, as you are of 
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his fortune. You could not have had that trust had 
he not deemed you worthy. With what troubles 
your conscience, you must go only to God, You 
should not tarnish your Imsband's shield with a breath 
of self-condemnation; these accusations I cannot hear 
from you any sooner than I could from your enemy. 
Farewell!" 
Stooping, he kissed my brow, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Every ship brings a word ; 
Well for those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured 
lliat the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 



—BHERSON. 



The ** Vigilant'* left hb over two weeks ago; soon 
we can expect the ship which takes ns from here. 
These have been the brightest and pleasantest weeks 
I have spent on the island, though a poignant sorrow 
sits in my heart. 

Tliere can be no misunderstanding in those last 
words he said to me. The " feeling of a brotlier,'* 
"gratitude," "duty," and his "promise to Monsieur 
de Pontbec," will tie him to my service — but never 
anything nearer. 

Yet I believe this man loves me. There are tones 
in his voice that Iiave spoken it, a look in his face 
which leaves sternness and gloom as it fades. Is it 
that he is tied by a promise? — I know how well he 
can keep promises; — or is the failure wholly minet 

He would not hear the secret I proffered in my 

blind agony. No, I can see now that he would have 

thought himself bound in the hearing. " Have you 

told it all to Monsieur de Pontbecl " Evidently, in 

16 
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his thought, to Monsieur de Pontbec alone I owed 
the confidence. I should only give it where there 
was reason for it; reason in the aflfection that trust- 
ed me, that gave me love and faith without stint 

S^e conld not receive it I was, I could be, nothing 
to him but a trust, a duty; something to care for; 
never to take into his heart, his life. Yet I do not 
believe he loves another, not this " sweet Lucy," this 
built-up perfection of Cliristian graces and womanly 
proprieties. Yes, I know the type; but how conld 
such dolls meet the life that has tortured me to evilt 
If I have failed in honesty, have stained the honor which 
I prized above rubies — ^if I sank nnder this temptation, 
after having strangled the smaller ones that clntch and 
liold feebler wills — ^what would one of these womanly 
saints have done ? — ^prayed, and triumphed ? Why, I 
stormed Ileaven with prayers, put out both hands in 
the offer of all — all — if one poor hope had been 
spared; and God was deaf to my entreaty. Now, 
with jthis love set before me, I am to starve, that it 
may be " kept for the children's table." 

If I resolve — if I even will it — destiny shall yield, 
and I will take and keep my own. 

So I go on, resolving and re-resolving: and to make 
the matter more complex, I am tangling myself with 
the skein of human ties. 

There is an ebb and flood in affection. It has an 
irresistible undertow, and I am caught and carried 
out of myself in the simple, truthful kindliness of this 
old Priest, — in the generous trusts and beliefs of this 
high-hearted, manly boy. 
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How beautifully tliey fit in this natural, homelike 
living I with the perfect friendliness, the instinctive 
sympathy of youth and age. 

To a man in the newly-ripened fullness of maturity, 
a boy seems crude, raw, ill-flavored. To old age, he 
is a blossom of the long ago.; a living picture out 
of the vanished fairy-land, when earth and he were in 
their spring-time. 

There is to me a growing and continual charm in 
the companionship of these two. I do not know 
which is the more naive in expression, the more 
confident in belief; only, the judgment of the 
Priest is always the more charitable; he takes into 
account man's desires and failings, and is always 
pitiful of the sinner, even when he cannot excuse the 
sin. The boy has the inflexible sense of right which 
makes of the young such stern judges: the self-con- 
ceit that recks not of weakness, the self-confidence 
that makes light of obstacles. His training has inten- 
sified his reverence for law, his respect for authority, 
and inversely has made him intolerant of transgres- 
sion. Circumstances are to him dccuseriy never by any 
chance excuaere. But he has a quick, svrift, tender 
sympathy for suflbring, which, as he ripens into fuller 
manhood, will temper justice with mercy; as he mel- 
lows into age, will soften into love and forgiveness 
for all who err iguorantly; with a fuller charity, be- 
cause more needed for the hardened. 

To me personally I cannot tell which is the most 
devoted. I think Father Duval hardly realizes that 
I am not the child of his house; there is no thought 
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of his past, DO hope of his futnre, to which I am 
foreign. He speaks to me of his sister, as ^^ your 
Aunt Madeleine," and has changed ^^ my Brittany " to 
" onr Province." 

At first this confased Percy into some blunders as 
to our relationship. Bnt he too has given me a place 
in life, and that place is with his mother and sisters; 
he used also to join " Lucy Herbert," but somehow 
he has ceased that. He has more magnetism than 
Fatlier Duval. Years of association in the world 
would not have brought us so close together. 

Percy has improved rapidly in French, Father 
Duval is only too glad to have a pupil; and as thegr 
are off at their work I hear ripples and peals of 
laughter that mark his blunders. 

They are both agreed in affairs of the minage. I 
am always a guest, always ^^La chdtelaineP with de- 
voted servitev/rs. It is the name they give me, soft- 
ened in direct address to '^ Ma ChAtelame.^^ 

Zeluca is more content; she seems to know her risk 
is passed, as she seemed to know its presence. She 
is as full of tricks and pretty ways as an untamed 
colt. She has developed one new characteristic — she 
will not let Percy ride her. There is no temper in it, 
only a resolve; she is perfectly gentle and docile in 
every experiment, but the moment he is on and my 
hand is withdrawn from her mane, he is off. Each 
effort seems a new pleasantry, she has managed to 
make such diversity in the show. Sometimes that 
deer-like jump of the prairie mustang unseats the 
boy; sometimes he goes over her head with the quick 
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ness and ease of a tarick of legerdemain, their longest 
contest ended in a roll on the sands. 

Father Duval sits in the gangway and laughs and 
applauds, as a student of the Latin Quarter would do 
at some wonderful feat at the ^^ Cirque.'' I am neutral, 
and leave steed and rider to their merry contest 
After each fall, Zeluca rushes off in quick leaps that 
are magnificent to see; as if she desired to contrast 
what she could do, with what she has just done, and 
thus prove there is no malice in her persistence. At 
my first call she comes back to try it over again, or 
to take me miles along the beadi, with that free, 
springy motion which makes riding such a delight to 
the senses. 

Father Duval and I look regretfully at the cow and 
tlie sheep; we know they are near their final period 
of service in life. The fowls I have begged from exe- 
cution; they are to stay as permanent settlers. 

We all sleep on the Point, and during the day the 
watch is partially kept; now that the time approaches 
to expect our ship, nearly always a sentry is there. 
The canvas bags left by the "Vigilant,'* are filled 
with grain for Zeluca, and witli the unspoilable things 
we wish to take with us. The dainty part of my be- 
longings are packed in the boxes which are uninjured. 
There was doubt about the clothing of the dead. 
Percy suggested giving it to a hospital; so it is to go 
to Paris with Father Duval. 

The " Master's " trunks are as he left them. I can- 
not risk the opening here; it would be an oppression 
to me; so they too go to wait for me, with Father 
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DuvbI. I will stay a few weeks in London, and then 
join him in Paris. 

The days here are full of our preparations, except 
the mornings and evenings with Zelnca on the sands. 
I have been twice with Percy through the " Stygian 
Passage," to bring up the packages left in the cavern. 
All was silent in the antechamber; the Alcove Eoom 
is a closed vault, in which my dreams of power are 
sleeping. 

The domestic part of our life is in its daily tasks: 
tasks in which I have light part. Percy catches Father 
Duval's ways with the quickness of a sailor. Father 
Duval is chef de cuUmej and serves us up soups and 
entremets that are a triumph of art; they would have 
roused the jealousy of Dumas, and been the despair 
of Rossini. He must have lived well in the old Brit- 
tainy days, and his missionary experience with the 
Indians has added the spice of necessity to the genius 
of small things. 

Percy is valet de chambre; like a boy he crows 
over success, and laughs or blushes at failure. 

They have brought up to the Point a sewing ma- 
chine, which Father Duval has put in admirable 
order. Percy has learned to work it ; and here ho 
and I invent fashions and make dresses for my wear ; 
his attempts to describe the *Mast things out" are 
part of the comedy. Father Duval looks on amused, 
and occasionally gives a suggestion which proves he 
has a Parisian taste in color and effect. 

As' soon as an article is finished, neither is content 
until it is worn; so literally my clothing is "purple 
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and fine linen.** There is a sort of bizarre beauty in 
these toilets, from the richness of the material and 
coloring. No where could they have a greater suc- 
cess; Priest and sailor are rival courtiers when I 
appear in ^^ gloss of satin, and glimmer of pearls." 
Compliments multiply, and it is amusing to watch 
the care with which they guard the treasures from 
harm. They insist on full dress at dinner; cook and 
valet retiring at the last instant when it is ready to 
serve, that they may be " fit to appear at court " — so 
Percy puts it. 

If a climb-doMm to the ship comes afterward, our 
stage director — ^Percy Spencer — orders a change; and 
the rou^h flannel jacket, kilt and trowsers, are re- 
sumed. Such, too, is my riding costume. It suits 
best, for I use only a Scotch shawl for saddle; Zeluca 
accommodates herself so perfectly to my moods there 
is no need of pommel or stirrup. Father Duval play- 
fully calls us "The Amazonian centaur;" and Percy's 
blue eyes look admiration. All this is dangerous for 
the boy; I shall be glad when the ship comes. Be- 
sides, there is a blank in life when fie is absent. I 
am nothing to Azm, can be nothing. For mey his 
simple presence makes the riches of the world and the 
glory thereof. 

The rainy season has commenced. It is well that 
our packing is nearly done, and that the tent has a 
double awning over it. This waiting grows more 
wearisome under a sky of clouds. There is usually a 
break in the late afternoon; then I am off with 
Zeluca. 
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The kitchen leaks, and the sweet temper of onr 
^^chef^^ is sadly tried. Percy is invaluable; he has 
the same bright sunshiny ways through storm and 
rain. In the early morning he is down the ladder 
attending to the wants of the dumb colony, and re- 
turns with the milk that makes my breakfast. So 
dear, kind old Father Duval is spared all but the 
grumbling at the weather. 

The rain pours, but there is the brightness of a great 
joy here — a steamer is just oflf " Madam's Point." 
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CHAPTER XXX- 

Ah, well! for ns all Home sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 

And in ihe hereafler, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grrave away! 

— WHITTIER. 

At sea again! On the good ship "Oity of Mel- 
bonrae," and bound for London. Ahmed and Harvey 
are not here. They could not leave Oape Town, as 
Ahmed was not well enough, the doctors thought 
There is some mystery in this. It is the one subject 
whose mention silences Father DuvaL This far I 
only know that Black Auster was killed in the accident 
that injured Davis fatally and Ahmed seriously. 
Sometime he shall tell it all to me. 

Captain Olaridge came alone; Percy says — 

^^ He had to pay pots of money to induce them to 
come for us; the beggars took advantage of the situ- 
ation. I am rather glad, though, it comes on Cousin 
John — ^he always preaches to me the stupidity of let- 
ting people take one in; then, he can afford the strain, 
he is as rich as Croesus; he has inherited an Earldom 
and two fortunes since he came of age." 

I am glad he is rich; there is less feeling of having 
wronged him in taking this inheritance of Monsieur 
de Pontbec's. 
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Father Duval is the happiest man alive — ^ftill of 
laugh and jest, and busy in loving service for all on 
board. 

The steamer was one day and night at the island. 
Tlie great difficulty was Zeluca. Captain Claridge 
had made all provision possible, but a boat could not 
come through the breakers, so I swam with her to 
the cavern. Captain Claridge and Percy were in the 
cavern as we scrambled up the beach, both as shocked 
as well-bred Englishmen should be. 

Percy said: "Why did you not let me come with her! 
It's horrid, your taking such risks: and then, too, those 
confounded fools on the ship may have seen you." 

" It was no risk for me, and Zeluca would not have 
let you ride her." 

A deeper voice replied: " She would have followed 
me. I am sorry you did this; those people do not 
understand you, will not judge you fairly. Tou owe 
it to your friends to be less reckless of risk, less care- 
less of opinion." 

" I care for opinion only as it may grieve the few 
people who care for me. I would not willingly sub- 
ject myself to criticism that might annoy Father Du- 
val or — or — ^you, or Percy. But this was not reck- 
lessness, it was necessity. Zeluca would have followed 
no one else; the boat could not have landed in that 
heavy surf, and few could swim through it during 
this storm. I* am practised and strong; to Zeluca, 
when with me, it was mere play. It would have been 
both selfish and reckless to have risked any one else; 
for me, I assure you, it was no risk." 
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His face changed to its brightest look; he took up 
one of the lighted lamps and said: 

** Well, we will not quarrel if yon will only walk 
np to the Point as rapidly as possible and get some 
dry clothing. Percy, you can manage to hold Zeluca 
until we return." 

I gave the bridle to Percy, saying to Zeluca " wait;" 
and we were soon at the Point Scarcely a word was 
exchanged, but I felt happier in that silence; there 
was a softened look in his face, a merry, half-amused 
smile, which 1 had not seen of late. At the tent he 
waited with Father Duval until I was dressed, and 
then asked me to go down to the cavern, as without 
me they might have trouble to embark Zeluca. An 
hour later, she was aboard. 

Captain Claridge certainly understands making 
travel easy. I have two staterooms, one as a dress- 
ing-room; all my baggage is there. Father Duval is 
next me, Percy and Captain Claridge on the other side. 
The berths are all taken out of my rooms; he remem- 
bered my preference for a hammock, and one is hang- 
ing there. All of this had been done at Cape Town; 
even Zeluca's stall padded and arranged as of old. 

We have had days of constant rain, but will soon 
be across the equator, and winter and rain will leave 
ns as we get into the North Temperate zone. 

All day I stay on deck, having one of the rooms 
forward in the oflOicers' cabin arranged as a sitting- 
room. I make the trio of friends welcome, and we 
have innumerable games of whist; priest and woman 
usually against soldier and sailor. Father Duval and 
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I keep to tlie longest known name, " Captain Olar- 
idge "; when "Lord Glenalbyn" is addressed, I won- 
der an instant who he is. In the " snuggery," as we 
call our sitting-room, he is always " Captain Clar- 
idge " or " Cousin John." 

I dine in state, with my three gentlemen in wait- 
ing, in the dresses which Percy and 1 invented. It was 
well we had quantities of soft rich lace; we could not 
have struggled through the labor of bows and plaits. 

Shall I ever be so happy again? I fear not I 
have responsibilities to meet when I land, and Cap- 
tain Claridge will not let me forget them. Moreover — 
there is " Lucy Herbert " — I shall see her, for she will 
be in town during the season, with Percy's mother. 

How distant already seems "Eoche Islel" How 
like a dream the life there! Whilst ^A^^ other life in 
the long ago — I never could have lived itl It was 
only a dream of fever, a shadowy vision left in the 
death-vault with the " Casket," in the closed sarcoph- 
agus that was once the "Bath of the Immortals." 

The days conae and go in such a flood of new pleas- 
ure that I scarcely dare chronicle them. What a de- 
light to be fenced in by small attentions and delicate 
consideration! What would that veiled woman of 
the olden time have thought of my pleasures? She 
scorned service; no matter, she had not tasted its 
sweetness. She did not know the glory, the pride, I 
have in this perfect beauty. It is the incarnate sweet- 
ness of power. A thousand queens have ruled in 
Egypt; only Cleopatra lives always in the divine 
right of her loveliness. The perfectness of this beauty 
grows into my consciousness, as I come back to the 
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world of men and women. Faces change expression 
as they turn to look upon mine. These people wait 
hours to see me pass. Father Duval and Percy Spen- 
cer love me through my beauty, if not for it. Only 
one is unmoved by its charm; to him, the veiled 
woman was as much. . • . . 

My thoughts pluck impalpable magical flowers, in 
constant question — " he loves me, he loves me not." 
The bloom of one instant says "yes;** the falling 
. leaf of the next says " no." • . . . 

I am compassed about with doubts. The duality 
of my existence has reached the finer chords of sen- 
sation. There is an indistinct consciousness of a two- 
fold life, with uncertainty as to which is the real, 
which the shadow. The thoughts, the old beliefs, the 
ambitions, the struggling passions, the loves] the 
fierce strong will, of that silent veiled woman, pursue 
me. They follow me here, where my reign has begun, 
where my Empire is founding itself in the hearts of 
men. But what is it all worth, if that one heart 
escape me? 

I sometimes look in the mirror at this regal beauty 
with fear — ^lest it should fall ofi^, like the old Greek 
tragedy mask, leaving revealed a thing of horrors. 
To have had it, then to lose it, would be the supreme 
crown of ills. Tet it is valueless if it fail in one win- 
ning. Better the rigid face of a corpse, if Jie bent over 
it in loving sorrow; for — 

** My heart would hear him and beat. 

Were it earth in an earthly bed; 
My dast would hear him and beat. 

Hod I lain for a century dead." 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

**}l[y childhood from my life is parted^ 
My footstep from the moss which drew 
Its £Euiy ciicle loond: anew 
The garden is deserted. 

Another thrash may there reheane 
The madrigals which sweetest are; 
No more for me! — ^myself afer 
Do sing a sadder verse.** 

— EUZABBTH BARRETT BROWinNO. 

At SouthamptoDy Captain Claridge and Percy left 
ns to go direct to London. Father Duval and I have 
prefwred the longer way in the ship, — I for the sake 
of Zelnca, who would miss my daily visit; Father 
Duval for mina 

We passed Gravesend in the early morning; going 
up the Thames. What a wonder it was to me! — ^The 
river with its countless masts, its rush of ships going 
by; and the beautiful green slope with its 

" Glories of torret and wall.** 

There was on Father Duval*s face the eager delight 
of a little child who watches the turning leaves of a 
fairy picture-book. 

We were on deck from the time we entered the 
river. It brought back to me the best of the long 
ago: — ^the wild garrison life on the plains, when day 
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after day a restless child galloped by an officer's side, 
among stalwart troopers, and listened to tales of ^^onr 
people at home,'* or to old world stories, when men 
of our race wore steel corslets and helmlets, and 
fought for "St George and Merrie England;" the 
days when I was an eager partizan, and as the stories 
were told me, shoated for Bichmond and Lancaster, or 
wept for Mary of Scotland, and loved the Stnarts for 
her sake; reading my first history in the evenings 
by camp-fires, that I might follow the charges of 
Prince Kupert or the wanderings of Charles; losing 
myself in the rush of that wild epic, the kingly 
romance of the Young Pretender. In the fairy drama 
of that long ago, those dead heroes were to me the 
most living of realities. Here on the Thames I 
smiled back at the day when I was nearly" drowned, 
wading into deep water as an imaginary Flora Mac- 
donald, who was teaching the disguised Prince how 
to hold up his skirts. And so, in a manner. Prince 
Kupert taught me cavalry tactics. My first fall, in 
which pony and rider went down together, was in 
charging over a stony hill, my bridle in my teeth, as 
I shot arrows into the ranks of the Cromwellians. I 
picked myself np and got back to camp, out of tliat 
fight, on a lame pony, and with a broken collar-bone. 

The old and the new — the startling contrast in its 
pleasantest phase — had brought buried memories from 
their grave. 

I started at Father Duval's voice, and for a moment 
was dazed as a child newly awakened from sleep, when 
be said: — " Here is Greenwich; the Captain said we 
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would touch here for a few moments; and look! there 
is Percy and Captain Claridge." 

An instant later, we were shaking hands with as 
mnch heartiness as if onr parting had been long ago; 
and Percy was telling me " We must get off and 
lunch at Greenwich, and then drive to town in the 
evening." 

There at the "Ship's Tavern," looking at the sails, 
we loitered in pleasant talk until late in the afternoon. 
In the soft twilight of the balmiest of May evenings 
we drove to town. London, with its myriads of 
lights, seemed to come down the river bank to meet 
us. 

Again I was caught in the whirl, the glare, of a 
great city. The castaway of the West Atlantic had 
passed " Through sea-change rich and rare," and was 
now come into — ^what? All night long in my bed at the 
"Buckingham," this question stirred in my unquiet 
heart, taking kaleidoscopic changes with every pulse- 
beat. 

The next day was the crisis in the new — " fever 
called living." Percy's mother and sisters, and Lucy 
Herbert, were coming. The Vehmgericht of the 
world of femininities, with its merciless code, was to 
examine my credentials, to sit in judgment on my 
shortcomings. 

How I should like to outrage their conventionali- 
ties, to defy the petty laws of their sham moralities, 
to flout them with the power of this incomparable 
beauty, the magnificence of this Plutonian power of 
Wealth! 
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I shonld like yet I dare not, be- 
cause in their world is one man— one man who is 
dearer to me than all memories, than all dreams, than 
all hopes I who divides happiness into where he is, 
and where he is not. The one thought which alone 
could Iioid me to the rigid observance of their laws, 
to the chain of the world's galley-slave, is the thought 
of the man who, after to-morrow, I shall no longer 
know as John Claridge. 
17 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

Jane has come; the roses are blowing, 
And the honqr bee sings in the sun. 
The birds to their mates are calling, 
' The last spring blossoms are falling, 
And the daffodils die one by one, 
By the stream which ever is flowing. 

Jane has come; the roses are blowing, 
Whilst its shroud the dandelion weaves; 
It flashes to whiteness in dying; 
Then its plumes on the grass are lying: 
And it sinks to its grave in the leaves, 
By the stream which ever is flowing. 

June has come; the roses are blowing. 
And the honey bee sings in the son. 
But the rose odour and the bees* hummfhg. 
Tell of one who is never more coming: 
Spring blossoms are withered and done, 
By the stream which ever is flowing. 

All these weeks my heart and will have lain in the 
balance — "letting I dare not wait npon I would.^' 
Father Duval left me the first week of onr arrival. 
[261] 
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He tried to be cheery and bright, and not show his 
anxiety to go. Bat I, who have learned his face so 
well, saw the homesickness, and insisted he should 
stay no longer. Lord Glenalbyn — ^how unnatural 
tlie new name seems I — had kept him waiting on 
lawyers. They thought it best to establish the 
proofs, and settle the question of inheritance at 
once. 

There was one difficulty; for that they sent Father 
Duval to me: They needed to know my name, con- 
dition, and nationality. 

" I cannot discuss this with you. Will you ask 
Lord Glenalbyn to come?^' 

He was there, an eager light in his eyes. I 
could see that, although the face was still and 
cold. As that light died out, I knew a hope died 
with it. 

He loves me, but he will not shame his lineage by 
an alliance with a nameless woman. Before he will 
offer me his hand, my past must lie before him clear 
and pure. I knew this the instant he btood there. 
The light in the eyes, and the stem face, said it all. 
One spoke the heart of the man, the other the reso- 
lution of the patrician. 

It hardened me, this being ''weighed in the bal- 
ance;" so the proud Earl found pride to match his 
own. In no way will I measure myself by his stand- 
ard. He must come to me as man to woman, with 
his heart in his hand; or he may lock it with the 
title-deeds of his estate 

The sunshine of the Island, where I first dreamed 
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he loved me, broke throngh the clouds of memory. 
In my ears the free winds of the Point sang — 

*' TruBt me not at all, or all ia all/* 

He — the " Master " — ^had told me to bury the past 
and leave the grave closed. Should I not be loyal to 
him who had been so generous to me? He had said 
I should date my life back to its second beginning; 
that so long as I bore his name I was to forget life 
had echoed to any other. 

This man's doubts may rule him; they shall not 
bow the crest of my proud womanhood to his ances- 
tral banners. TVe are equal, and I will not yield my 
pride to his. Ah, if he would only come with free 
gift of love, how sweet would be surrender! Then I 
could kneel before him as before a consecrated priest, 
and on the sacred altar of Trust lay my sin and wait 

forgiveness. All this time he stood 

there — waiting for words I would never speak. At 
last he said: 

" Madam, you have, Father Duval says, a commu- 
nication to make to me." 

" He misunderstood. I only wished to ask you a 
question, and tell you my decision after." 

"What question!" 

" Do I lose this inheritance unless I give up the 
secret of my past life? " 

" I do not quite understand. The lawyers desire to 
know your maiden name and your nationality; fur- 
ther than this is not asked." 

" I am an American. It is all I can telL" 
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^ There is nothing else needed except yonr name." 

" You heard it in the marriage service — ^Ken6e de 
Pontbec. I liave no other." 

« But that— " 

" Was the one given me by Monsieur de Pontbec 
It came with the inheritance. If I cannot keep the 
inheritance through that name, then let it go. I shall 
give no other." 

** I do not know that it is absolutely needful. You 
were married by the name Monsieur de Pontbec gave. 
Father Duval and I can testiiy to his having given it 
understandingly. I presume it can be settled so. It 
must be, if you are resolved." 

"I am quite resolved. So far as this inheritance 
is concerned, my life only dates back to the day Mon- 
sieur de Pontbec gave it me, with his nartie. He 
knew that my acceptance of both shut the past It 
is a sealed book which I will not open." 

The light was gone from his face. He bowed, say- 
ing: 

" It shall be settled so. The checks on the Bank 
of England were drawn to the order of Renee de Pont- 
bec; they were given to me for you, and are a day 
earlier in date than your marriage certificate. Tlie 
Bank accepted them on my identification. That is 
one link in the proof. I trust there will be no diffi- 
culty. I think there can be none, except it be a delay 
in entering in the possession of the real estate. I 
promised to see you secure in your inheritance. I 
shall keep my promise." 

I had learned to interpret his thought; it was, ^^ I 
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shall keep faith with yon — ^with the dead — ^though 
you withhold your confidence." 

I would give him — ^give myself one more chance: 

"Stay; I will tell you one thing — this is not for 
the lawyers." 

"No: it is only forme;" and the light came 
again to the clear, grey eyes. 

" I promised Monsieur de Pontbeo to let the past 
go entirely out of this new life. He, knowing all, so 
commanded. WTiilst I bear his name^ I am to for- 
get the Ufe that toent before. You see I could not 
answer you." 

There was hesitation in his manner, a struggle in 
his thoughts; seeing which, I grew colder, and 
added: 

"There is nothing more. Do not let them come to 
me with further question. Do not let them distress 
Father Duval with this subject. Do not let them 
detain him longer; he is ill already with the delay and 
worry." 

" I will do your will. Madam." 

His answer was — ^in a tone as cold as my own. It 
was over; pride had met pride: neither had softened, 
so love grew bitter, and disguised itself in antago- 
nism. 

Percy came, and, through the fine magnetism of 
his nature, soothed pain, and charmed it to forget- 
fulness with the simple art which begs its own will. 

"You know, l£a Chdtelainsj I have only three 
more days before I leave your service. The Queen, 
being jealous, will give not an instant longer. * Oad I 
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Madam,' I go to Griffith; remember his dulcet tones, 
and pity me." 

"Which means — P 

" That I want you to shock all the proprieties — 
Mamma, Lucy Herbert, Cousin John, and the whole 
kith and kin.** 

" I am only too ready. What shall we do!'* 

" Has your riding habit come home! ** 

"Yes; this morning.*' 

"And Zeluca— !** 

" Is ready for anything. They have led her in the 
park every morning. You know she keeps to her 
idea, and will let no one meant her but myself.'* 

" Goodl You are going with me to Kichmond, on 
horseback, this afternoon. We will dine there, and 
ride home in the moonlight." 

" As you will; when shall we start!" 

" It is now four o'clock; can you be ready by five! " 

" Yes. Will you go by the stable and tell Jolmson 
to be here with Zeluca promptly at five! And mind 
you do not keep me waiting." 

I wrote a short note to Father Duval, telling him 
not to wait dinner, as I should dine wiUi a Mend. 
At five we were offl 

Zeluca and I do not take to civilization. She, the 
desert-bom, prefers the waste of sands; and I, the 
breezy, rolling, free prairies. She shook the saddle 
restlessly as I came down the steps of the "Bucking- 
ham." Percy was there, or the outburst would have 
been violent; knowing him, she waited. She turned 
gentle in an instant, at my voice, but looked with an 
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uneasy glance at the hat and habit. A snort of criti- 
cism, and then she quieted to accept my will, — the 
protest of taste had been entered. A look of disdain 
at Percy's steed, then for my sake she tolerated the 
companionship. 

We walked the horses to the Park and. down the 
Bow. People on foot and in carriages tnmed to look. 
Percy was in wild spirits, and I in the reckless mood 
I had brought out of disappointment. Down and up 
the Eow we went, and Percy's light talk went on. 
Occasionally he bowed to some one on foot or on 
horseback, who stared back; or startled with his laugh 
some £Ekt dowager in one of those heavy coaches. 

I looked down the line, and thought every car- 
riage with its coat of arras, every woman with the 
day of her birth chronicled in " Debrett," a barrier 
to my happiness. Here are the hundred reasons why 
he was silent when speech would have won me. Did 
he understand Love's challenge) '^ As long as I hear 
Monsieur de Pontheo^s name^ I am hound hy niy 
promised Did he see that in that telling I threw 
the lists open to venturesome knights errant) No^ 
no! he might see the open path, but he would not 
know it was opened for hint. I need not blush for a 
defeated womanhood; he does not know. Bethought 
in the ^^ veiled days "that I disliked him; let him 
think now I only esteem him as a friend of the man 
who took me when liameless, and clothed me with 
rank and place and station. 

At last we passed a carriage from which I received 
surprised bows. Its inmates were Lady Mary 
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Spencer and Miss Herbert They ure of his world. 
Percy said: 

^^ Mamma is properlj shocked, and Lacy scared." 

"Why should they be either!" 

" Don't you know that all the world will be asking 
who you are! You need not langhl it isn't my con- 
ceit It is not that you are with me— me, a mere 
nobody — ^but that so beautiful a woman, whom they 
do not know, should be with a nobody they do know." 

"How should this shock your mother, or — or Miss 
Herbert?" 

" Well, you see, Mamma has to explain — you know 
you are the ward of my proper Cousin, and — I don't 
think on the Island you would exactly know him. 
He is terribly rigid in his ideas; Trix and Connie 
fear him like the devil; b^ pardon I but they do. 
Now Lucy is just his style, and I told you she would 
be scared for you. I ought not to have brought yon 
alone with me through the Park." 

" You did very right I am not the ward of Lord 
Gleaalbyn. He was Monsieur de Poutbec's friend; 
and is his executor; but in no way am I bound by 
his very proper and very rigid rules. Come, I see 
people do gallop here. Zeluca is wild to be o£" 

And turning again westward, we swept down the 
line at a pace which took us past the crowd, into a road 
bordering the Serpentine. Here I shook out the 
reins, and Zeluca was off; leaving Percy so far behind 
that at a turn of the road, having lost sight of him, I 
checked her and waited. After a few moments, as he 

^ not come, I rode back slowly to meet him. I 
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oonid now see to where we had left the Bow. He was 
not in sight. Annoyed at my position, for there were 
people coming we had passed in oar rash, and dislik- 
ing to meet them, I tamed again and rode rapidly 
back to where I had waited. Then on, nntil from a 
higher point I saw Percy below me to the left, rush- 
ing rapidly away, evidently in parsuit of a lady he 
had mistaken for me. I tamed, regardless of mle^ 
oat of the bridle path over the sward. Fearful of the 
penalty of this violation, if caaght, I rode Zelaca at 
the very top of her speed, coming suddenly upon a 
road which crossed my path at right angles, some four 
feet below a shelving bank. At that moment a drag 
stopped, and a servant jumped out for something 
which had fallen. It was too late to stop — a touch 
of the bridle, and Zelnca was over the bank, cleariag 
the horses in front of two gentlemen like a bird. On 
down the slope we dashed, and in an instant more I 
had overtaken Percy. 

I was describing the shocking thing I had done, tc 
Percy's infinite amusement, when at another turn we 
came upon a drag containing two gentlemen, and as 
one exclaimed, ^' There she is now," I looked up, to 
meet the cold bow of Lord Gleoalbyn* 

'* Was that the drag? " gasped Percy between mad 
shonts of laoghter. 

"Yes." 

^^ Oh! I shall die of it I Cousin John, and Dean 
Westleigh; the proud Earl, and the properest prig in 
England! How could you do itt" 

''Zelucadidit" 
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" Think, if she had taken off the Dean's wigl *' 

^' Yoa need not langU she didn't miss it a hand's 
breadth." 

An hour's riding took ns a ronndabont way to 
Eichmond Park, through Kensington and Hammer- 
Braith, past Tumham Green and Kew Gardens; over 
beautiful stretches of uplands, then through Eich- 
mond Park to the " Star and Gturter." 

At eight we were out on the terrace drinking 
coffee, and looking over that most beautiful valley 
which the sun sees in his daily round. Our mood 
had quieted. The boy was talking sadly of his 
departure, and there was a look in the beautifnl blue 
eyes that wakened in my heart a great iear. No, it 
conld not bel He was so young, so childlike in his 
gaiety and mirth; I was frightening myself with 
nothings. So I tried to go back to jest and laugh, 
but they would not come; and, as the moon was ris- 
ing, I gathered up my habit to go. He left me in 
the room where we had dined, whilst he went to see 
about the horses. I sat at the open window and 
heard from the terrace some one say: 

" He will marry Lucy Herbert. It was his cousin, 
the late Earl's dearest wish; he had been engaged to 
her mother; there was some broken romance in it alL 
Lucy herself is Glenalbyn's ideal of womanly perfec- 
tion; in no case could she shock his fastidious taste, 
and you know what a stickler he is for small as well 
as great moralities." 

^' Yes, and she is of one of the oldest and best fam- 
ilies in Surrey: that counts for much with Glenalbyn. 
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Yon remember, when he was a Captain in India, with 
DO fortune bnt his pay, and that rich Mrs. Sticknej 
threw beanty and wealth at his head, penniless John 
Claridge wonldn^t pick them up. You see there was 
some flaw in her pedigree.'' 

^ I thought it was the other tune — that she refused 
him.'' 

" No, no such thing; I knew her well. The week 
before she Tharried General Bailey, she talked to me 
of Claridge and his life up in the hills. It was just 
after that terrible epidemic, when he nursed and 
tended his men like the good fellow he is. She cried 
m a sort of dhoking way which nearly upset me." 

There was no mistake now. The handwriting was 
on the wall — " ajUxw in her pedigree !^^ — and I could 
not to-day give him even an inherited name! 

We rode back slowly in the moonlight, and before 
we reached town a boy's heart had unfolded to me its 
first deep, full, passionate, pure love. I had been so 
absorbed in my own hapless sorrow, I had not fore- 
seen this and prevented it as I should have done. So 
now the burden of his grief came upon me. 

**0 Percy! can you forgive me! I did not dream 
of this I I thought you loved me as an elder sister." 

" What have I to forgive ? You could not help 
my loving you any more than you could help being 
the most beautiful, the kindest, the noblest woman in 
tlie world. Don't grieve like this, I am only a stu- 
pid boy, but I would give my life to save you a tear; 
this pains me more than my love. It is a happiness 
to love you, to be with you. I have never dared hope 
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yon oould care for roe, except as a comrade devoted to 
your service: but that is more of bi^piness than any 
other woman could give. Only let me love yon. I 
could not help telling you my heart held only you. 
I am soon to leave. As long as you are unmarried — ^ 

" I shall never marry. No— listen to me, I owe 
you this — ^I should have seen, but I was selfishly ab- 
sorbed in a love that has gone down with my last 
hope. I caught at the brightness, at the sunshine of 
your life, to relieve the gloom of mine. O Percy, if 
you could only see a tithe of the griefs that have 
rankled in my heart, you would forgive and pity me." 

*' I cannot forgive you, for in no wa^r are you to 
blame. Now let all that go. I love you; that is alL 
I shall always love you; you have no family, no 
brothers; will you trust me, will you let me serve you 
when you need service! To serve you would be the 
best, tlie only comfort you could give me. What can I 
do to clear up this misunderstanding — for there must 
be only a misunderstanding; no one you cared for 
could fail to love you." 

^' You do not know. All the world is not trustful 
and generous. I have no name, no history back of 
the one Monsieur de Pontbec gave me." 

^^ You can trust me. I ask to know no other name 
than the one shrined in my heart — ^' JIa Chdtdaine.^^ 
You may misjudge another, m^y doubt needlessly; 
there is not a gentleman alive who, if you loved him, 
would not proudly take you to liis heart if you had 
no namfC, no inheritance but shame. You are your- 
self ; shame could not soil yon." 
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" O, Percy, if I had a heart to give I could not 
keep it from you." 

**I do not ask it. Tour love is all to you, as mine 
is to me. I ask only to serve you. Can I help you 
in anyway!" 

** In no way. I hoped and fought for my happi- 
ness until hope was dead. I tell you in all earnest- 
ness, that you may know the barrenness of my life, 
and the trust I place in you, I shall never marry. 
Sometime when you return I will tell you more. 
The wound will not bleed then, even if it be unhealed. 
You will be my brother, Percy?" 

"I will be faithful, devoted, loyal; loving you 
always, and none but you. You can name this love 
as you like, if you will promise to trust it, to trust 
me, and call me to your service if I am needed. 
Whenever and wherever that call reaches me, I shall 
obey it" 

" My brother Percy I I love myself too well to 
refuse. I am selfish enough to say this, coming in 
an hour when I am so broken, so hopeless, that I 
cling to your affection as the one good thing in a life 
that is wrecked." 

^^ Thanks. I shall not misunderstand, and you 
must not fear; this will not break or weaken me. I 
have passed to manhood in this last hour, and shall 
have strength for us both." 

Completely broken by the sweetness of this unself- 
ish, devoted, generous love, I was silent lest sobs 
came. I gave him my hand as the pledge of my 
fidtb. He raised it to his lips, and I felt tears on it, 
18 
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though the voice had been steady and fnlL The man- 
liness of the boy showed itself in this self-control; 
and respect and esteem were added to ray estimate of 
his character, to my aflfection. 

At the door of the " Backingham " he left me, with 
a promise to come in the morning. In the corridor I 
met Father Dnval, who was beginning to be uneasy. 
A few words of explanation, a suggestion that I most 
change the heavy habit, a good-night, and I was alone 
with the revelations of the last few honrs; with 
thoughts of Percy and his chivalrous devotion, so 
tnie, so pure — the first unfolding of the heart of a 
generous, manly boy. The eagerness of his self-im- 
molation, the loyal trust in me, and the unselfish 
willingness to help me find happiness even in the 
downfall of the newly built fabric of his love. 

I reviewed every moment we had passed together, 
and sat in harsh judgment on my own blindness and 
carelessness. I felt in this there was no excuse for 
me. I had had experience of life, and knew how 
irresistible is the charm of beauty, when it catches at 
friendship and calls for service. 

And then the other history I had heard. I could 
not doubt it; could not doubt it in so far as the outer 
world judges; though I, who knew Lord Qlenalbyn 
better than the outer world, knew he would disdain 
the world, if only his own consciousness was 
clear. But then that consciousness of right was in 
some slight degree moulded by the world's laws. He 
had not Percy's unhesitating trust; but let trust once 
be sure, and his fidelity would be matchless. The 
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farther he drifted from me, the more distant from my 
life he became, the more dearly I saw his virtues; 
through all shone the supreme law of justice, so in- 
herently part of himself that it ruled even in the 
sanctuary of his affections. 

All night long I sat in my window; and as the 
pulses of the city quieted, the sweetness of the breath 
of the early June calmed me. I thought of the 
"Master," and how I should do his will. The dawn 
found me worn and pale, but resolute. I had, as I 
told Percy, fought for my happiness and suffered 
defeat. Now, through strength of will, and the newly 
budding sense of right — ^right as it regarded others — 
I would devote myself to a new life, a new work, and 
win Peace. 

At breakfast Father Duval told me, with a little 
tremor in his voice, that the lawyers were quite done 
with him. Captain Claridge — he still says Captain 
Claridge to me — thought he need wait no longer. 

" He is quite right. Every day you have waited 
has weighed upon my heart. Ton must go at once, 
to-day, to my " Aunt Madeleine.'* 1 do not want her 
first impression of me to be a disagreeable delay of 
good things; so go, and tell her to give me a comer 
in her heart when I come." 

'* You will come soon, my child!" 

"Yes; but not until you have made your first visit 
home. After, you must meet me in Paris. I cannot 
endure the idea of facing the new responsibilities that 
wait me there without you. I have all Monsieur de 
Fontbec's private papers to look over, and only know 
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ihiNB win be work for us both. There are charitieB to 
aid; things in which your practiced judgment, your 
knowledge of ways of help, will be invaluable to me. 
Could not *Aunt Madeleine' come with you! Tell 
her how much I shall need her, what good she can 
do me," 

^^ My dear child, that is another one of your ways of 
making people happy; you give them occasions of 
usefulness. Madeline is the soul of charity and 
order; I trust she will come. You need some 
one to look after you; you spare everybody but your- 
self." 

" Do you remember how you had to preach to me 
the beauty of labor, in the early days on the Island?" 

'^Tes; and I was all wrong. I have seen it since. 
Tou were worn, tired, ill; and I thoaght my judg- 
ment of much worth. I was only insolent, trying to 
teach you duty; you who have beautifully taken up 
every duty that has come to you.'* 

" Hush, monpire; you must not flatter me. Do 
not tempt me to confession that I may stop over- 
praise. Now how soon can you be oflf? " 

" At eleven o'clock the tidal train leaves." 

"Then be quick; we must have you oflf." 

At ten minutes before the train-time, we were on 
the platform at the Charing Cross station. Percy had 
come in time to go with us, and had simply, without 
word or look to remind me of his disappointment, 
taken up his old place as helper. I sent him to get 
checks for all the numerous boxes I was sending with 
"Father Duval, and in the last moment before Percy 
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retnmed, I gave the dear old Priest a pocket-book 
lettered with his name, saying: 

" You will find in tliis a division marked " charity." 
Four times every year the same sum will be in your 
name at Monroe's Bank, for the same uses. Also a 
like account will be kept and paid to you, marked 
* personal expenses.' Make me happy by spending 
it in the comforts so needed at your age. I trust, too, 
you will try to indulge me by having a few whole- 
some whims and hobbies. This money must all be 
spent every quarter." 

"He trembled, and the tears came. I threw my 
arms around him, crying : 

" Man perey monpere! do not break my heart with 
refusal; either I belong to you, am the child of 
your house, or I am utterly desolate. You dare 
not refuse. I have accepted all this from Monsieur 
de Fontbec; it will be useless, valueless to me, if you 
will not share it Moreover, I have been considerate; 
you are not burdened with any more than you can 
give away, than you ought to require for yourself and 
my dear little Aunt." 

Percy came, and the good-byes stopped further dis- 
cussion. Father Duval was thus forced into accept- 
ance. He kissed my forehead and blessed me, prom- 
ising to meet mo in Paris when I should telegraph 
him to come, and also to bring " Aunt Madeleine," 
if possible. I stopped at the carriage window, talk- 
ing to him until the last moment; then returned 
sadly with Percy to the " Buckingham/' where I was 
told: 
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^ A lady waiting to see jon, Madame." 

" Where?'* 

" In the reading-room." 

Percy left; me, to come again to dinner; and I fol- 
lowed the page to a sheltered seat in near tiie window, 
and found Lacy Herbert I snppoee I met her cold- 
ly ; a delicate pink tinge came into the dear pale £m», 
and hesitatingly she asked: 

** Can I see you alone for a few moments! " 

"Certainly;" and I led the way to my sitting, 
room. Then I remembered my duties, and giving 
her an easy chair, insisted she shonld lay aside her 
hat and take luncheon with me. Another slight, pret- 
ty hesitation in manner, and then, with a deepening 
of color, she said: 

" Yes, I will stay — ^if I do not put you out; if 
you are not engaged, and do not mind the interrup- 
tion." 

"I have no engagement, nothing that would not 
wait days. I am an idler, and glad to be relieved of 
myself." 

Luncheon was brought, eaten, and removed. We 
had talked lightly of commonplace things — the 
season, London shows and concerts, the opera. I 
carelessly remarked that I had a box at Drary Lane 
for the balance of the season; the people at the 
" Buckingham " had gotten it for me. Would she 
accept a place? I had intended asking her, with her 
cousins. 

A deeper blush came; then, ignoring the offer, the 
cause of her visit was told. 
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"Would you be angiy, or aunojed, if I spoke 
frankly to you? '* 

" Certainly not Frankness never annoys me; the 
withholding it might." 

"You are younger than I am, and although you 
have been married I fancy you have not seen so much 
of the world. I have no sister, and my lessons have 
been learned from friends. May I tell you something 
— something you ought not to do? " 

" I can guess the offense. My ride in the Kow yes- 
terday with Percy; our dinner at Richmond." 

" Oh, you did not dine alone with him at Kich- 
mond?" 

" Yes. I see that complicates matters; it is worse 
than you thought." 

Tears were in her eyes as she exclaimed: 

" It was shameful of Percy I If he is only a boy, 
he knows better than to compromise you in that 
way." 

" Do not blame Percy. He saw me dull and out 
of sorts, and, knowing my weakness, proposed some- 
thing shocking. I, knowing it was shocking, accepted. 
I am sorry to pain you. I am unknown in your 
world; you need not care. Only your Aunt and 
yourself knew me in all that crowd." 

"They all say you are perfectly unconscious of your 
beaufy, but surely you must know you have a face 
that once seen no one could foi^t. All the world 
was asking us who you were. You see they know 
Percy, and know where to ask. Tlie great difiBculty 
is your position. Immensely rich, the world would 
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ask about jou even if jon were not faultlessly beauti- 
ful — and — ^now you know I do not wish to pain you, 
but I must tell you, for Aunt Ifary would not; she 
would only coldly keep to absolutely needful civilities. 
Lord Glenalbyn esteems you highly; he has talked 
of the nobleness of your character, your honesty, your 
frankness, your perfect truthfulness, and great gen- 
erosity. I felt that as Aunt Mary would not, and her 
manner is so unfortunate you might mistake her 
meaning, I must say to you all." 

" Yes, please say it. I do pot care much for the world, 
and what it thinks; but I do begin to care for yoiL" 

"Thanks: now I feel easier. Ton will let me tell 
you first how much I esteem you, how I wish to be 
friends with you? Now for the disagreeable part. 
Ton see you are not only young, rich, and beautiful; 
you are also newly a Mridow. Everybody is talking 
of your Island life, your marriage with Monsieur de 
Pontbec, and his death. You know we always know 
people of our world, and Monsieur de Pontbec was 
well known and most highly esteemed in England." 

" I owe you thanks. For myself, I could shock all 
the respectabilities in England without regret; but if 
it in any way touches Monsieur de Pontbec's name, I 
am bound." 

" Oh, I knew you would see the right I knew 
you would listen to me, because you must know how 
I wish you to love me. You are so young, and Percy 
had been with you as one of your Island family. You 
see those stupid people do not know, cannot make 
excuse." 
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^ I shall not ask them; but all the same I will tell 
you what yon deserve to hear. I will not again for- 
get that I owe perfect respect to the name I bear." 

'^I was sure of it Kow about the box at the 
Opera; will you go?" 

" Whidi implies I must not Well, I yield on one 
condition." 

"And that?" 

" Tou will accept it. Trix and Connie are neither 
young ladies nor children; all the more will they 
delight in the pleasure. I thought of them when I 
took it" 

" Just as Percy says I under the pretense of pleasing 
yourself you are always doing something for some 
one else. I will tell the girls how kind you are." 

"Then it is settled — ^you accept?" 

" Yes, only I wish to make conditions. Will you 
come to Oxenbary with me a little later in the sea- 
son? It is my home; my old goTcrness lives there 
and keeps house for me; we will surprise her with a 
visit I can show you a quiet, English home, and 
trust you will learn to like us." 

"Thanks. Yes, if the time comes before I am due 
in Paris. I shall have guests there waiting for me 
in a few weeks — Father Duval and his sister. You 
have met him, you can easily believe how much he is 
to me." 

" Yes, Percy told me how naively he adores you. 
Lord Glenalbyn says one of the most beautiful points 
in year nature is its loving sympathy with and 
respectful attention to the old." 
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^ Please leave all other opinions of me aside, and 
form yom* own ; they may be more just than those joa 
have at second-hand. Women jndge women more 
critically, because more closely. A small amonnt of 
good would charm Father Duval; he sees the best, 
and is conveniently short-sighted to faults. I would 
ask a favor." 

" If I can grant it, it shall be done.'' 

" Let us go quietly for a drive — ^where it is all 
proper you know^ — and then come back with me to 
dinner. Percy, knowing how lonely Father Duval's 
going leaves me, is coming; no one else." 

She hesitated an instant, and then said: 

" Can you send a note to Aunt If ary ? " 

<< On the instant There at the dedc you will find 
all you need." 

I rang, and sent the note; at the same time order- 
ing the carriage. We had a long drive through Se- 
gent's Park, St John's Wood, and back round through 
Kensington. I was learning the sweet womanly 
charm of the woman who was even then taking from 
me all that life held most precious. I have only one 
more thing to know: does she love him? There is a 
fresh virginal purity in her mind and soul, that from 
its very clearness makes reading difficult There are 
no shadows to bring out the lights. 

His mother, sisters, Lucy, Lord Glenalbyn, and I 
went down the river to Gravesend with Percy when 
he sailed. I stood one side as he took leave of his rel- 
atives; he came to me with a simple — *Klood-bye, ma 
Chdtdaine! Bemember — * whenever, and wherever.' " 
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" I shall not forget; good-bye, my brother Percy." 

Lord Glenalbyn stood near; he must have heard, 
for his face grew sofl and tender as he looked at the 
boy; and there was exceeding gentleness in the clasp 
of the hand which assisted roe np the landing. 

From that day I drifted into quieter ways, waiting 
on these tiresome law's delays. 1 must stay here, 
they all say. Lady Mary endures me, but does not 
like me. She is a formalist, and a formalist whose 
shell holds only petrifactions. I can find nothing in 
her to care for, not even a human and lovable fault. 
I am sorry; for Percy's sake it would be sweet to love 
his mother. 

Trix and Connie are diflferent characters. They ev- 
idently inherit the Spencer sweetness of disposition. 
That is proved by Lucy Herbert's character; she is 
their fiither's niece. Lucy is all sweetness and amia- 
bility. Her cousins have a dash of the Claridge temper 
— something of the race spirit of rule. It formalizes 
their mother into a starched dignity, which rumples 
and rustles at the slightest touch. It fi'eezes stern set 
lines into the face of their " Cousin John," when his 
will, which he tries to make the exponent of cold and 
absolute justice, is disputed. So the Claridge force 
tempers the softness of the Spencers in Percy and his 
sisters. 

Trix is generous, gay, affectionate, loving, but quick, 
passionate, and jealous, easily led, mulishly obstinate 
when driven; just the disposition to be the despair 
of a formalist, to be intractable to such rule. 

Connie has a calmer and more equable tempera- 
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ment, with great firmness and conscientiousness for 
one so young. She is beautiful withal — the fairest 
and purest Saxon typo — blonde, with hair of " paly 
gold; " lovely as the cupbearer of the Gods, though 
too delicately pure for the Olympus of the sensuous 
Oreeks. She would have fitted better in the Scan- 
dinavian Yalhalla. 

The coloring of the sisters is the same, but form 
and expression are widely different Perqr is to them 
the highest living authority; consequently I am a 
fikvorite. I lose myself in tiie swift current of their 
youthfulness; they are to me the most charming of 
companions, for they carry me with the ever-chang- 
ing stream of their own fancies. They are the twin 
rosebuds of this June; Lucy its perfected flower. — 
" The stately loveliness of the calla lily " — he mid it 
of me. Trix repeated it, with "think of a poetic 
compliment from Cousin John! — will the stars fidll" 

Ah I does he love roses, or lilies! 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

June is past. The poppies are boming. 
Theresa a blight in the heart of the rose! 
The lilies are *8leep on the river; 
Where the reeds with a passionate shiver 
Rock them, whilst a quiver of envy goes 
Through the aspens: vain is their yearning. 

The purple of passion is dyeing 
The lip of the larkspur. The violet 
Droops. The marigold deepens and glows 
Aflame. The daisies died with the rose: 
And the bluebells* eyes with tears are wet, 
For th* bee i* th* heart of the nightshade lying. 

Thb last of June came Lncj, claiming mj prom- 
ise. 

^^ The town is hot and nncomfortable. Yon mnst 
be tired of lawyers and tlie ^ Buckingham.' I have 
engagements with Aunt Mary in Angnst in Scotland; 
so there is no time like July for Oxenbnry. Shall I 
ask Trix and Connie, or had yon rather we were 
doner' 

"Take the children, by all means. Without them, 
in a week we would fight a dozen invisible feminine 
duels daily, with the rapier point of comparison. 
Who knows? — ^when our perfections were all in tat- 
ters, we might end in very visible practice with my 
derringers. The infants must come with us for onr 
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souls' sake, and theirs: — ^blessed are the peace- 
makers."' 

" I will ask them to-day. I think Aunt Mary will 
be willing. Thej need a holiday; London to them is 
not a garden of delights." 

"No; being neither babies, nor yet women. The 
transition state is painful, no matter from what happy 
point it started, or to what bliss of eminence it leads. 
Society fetters them into slaves of the ring before, as 
well as after, marriage; they are cnltivated for a 
market.'' 

" Not in England. There are many ways of life 
and usefulness here for single women. I will show 
you some at Oxenbury." 

"No, oh no! that would have done very well in 
the old days, when the world looked haggard and 
worn, but this is my bloom of summer. Give yonr 
lessons in social science to the children, — ^wormseed 
for the spring-time. I will *none of it' Later, 
when we are toothless and grey, I may take it in diges- 
tive after-dinner pills." 

" Don't be frightened ; you shall have no doses at 
Oxenbury that you do not like. I know you will 
like to haveZeluca, so we would better send her down 
to-morrow. My steward will be in town, and he can 
give your groom directions." 

" Thanks. What is the station ! " 

"Byegate. Oxenbury is six miles distant from 
there." 

" Can we not go down on the coach to Byegatet 
Tlie children would choose that, and so should I." 
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" Yes, if you like. Day after to-morrow yoa will 
be ready ?'* 

'^ Quite. A tonchiDg adieu to attorneys, and I can 
be off." 

Early in the July morning I drove to Picadilly 
with my maid — a woman bom to make virtue 
and honesty disagreeable; a happy proteg6 of Lady 
Mary's. Lucy bent herself to the conspiracy, and I 
was forced to take her — "an excellent person of a 
proper ageP I am less .free than Zeluca, for I am 
forced to accept a service which I dislike. This '^ ex- 
cellent person ' ' is the cachet of my place in the world. 

At the " White Horse Tavern " I found Lucy, the 
children, their governess, and Lord Glenalbyn. He 
would ride with us to Byegate — ^another sacrifice to 
le% convetumces. 

The compress of these lines of enclosure annoyed 
me, and, figuratively, I kicked out in little insolences, 
and sarcasms clothed in civility. I was learning the 
pace, but over-training makes a sweet temper vicious; 
and mine had in it the flavor of past bitterness. So 
*' my Lord " was not over happy in his ride. The 
currents of two hot tempers in ferment disturbed 
Lucy's calm. 

Only Trix and Connie had happiness out of the 
day; Connie in sky, and air, and freedom; Trix 
in a budding flirtation, half childlike fun, half incip- 
ient coquetry, the natural and fit outcome of given 
qualities. Kot a zero in the account were the full 
red lips, tlie impertinent turn of a daintily tinged 
nose. 
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Trix had the box seat; her flirtee was the driver — 
a yellowish pale light of the peerage, with a lisping 
drawl which might have come from bile, or the mixed 
education of a joang man about town. Trix talked 
horse and slang — Heaven, and Percy, only know 
where she learned it! — until her neighbor pulled with 
frantic little cackles of delight, first at his horses, then 
at his scanty whiskers, until the horses grew restive, 
and the fibrous petals of dusty red made straggling 
lines on his gray coat. Luc^ looked grave, and cousin 
John, his temper already tried, came in with: 

^' I did not know my little cousin Beatrice was a 
patron of the turf." 

Trix glanced back at the objectional adjective ^^ lit- 
tle," and showed fight 

" I take the racing calendar — that is, Percy took it, 
and I get it when he is away. You see you have 
been an age out of England; if you like I can pujt 
you np to a thing or two. Just now I did n't think 
you minded my talk; I only thought you were dream- 
ing of the * stately loveliness of the Oalla,' you 
know." 

Somehow the riposte had struck home. Lucy 
looked troubled, and I waited for his answer to the 
impertinence. Kone came, though his face was pale 
with repression of feeling. Trix looked frightened, 
and tlie ride continued in silence. At Byegate we 
descended at the "White Hait," only to enter the 
carriage that waited. There was also a little ]>ony 
CArriage, so Lucy asked: 

"Would you like to drive?" 
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" I delight in driving. '^ 

" Well, theuj will you be good enough to take Lord 
Glenalbyn with you? We are crowded in this close 
carriage.^' 

I bowed assent, and we were offl He was to lunch 
at Oxenbury, and return in the evening to London. 

The first half mile the road skirted below Kyegate 
hill. The lovely Surrey landscape, the charm of the 
scene, the warmth and glow of the July morning, and 
his presence, was enough of delight — if silence had 
only made it golden. But something in his thought, 
possibly something in the girlish impertinence had 
galled, made him restless and impatient of mood. 
He may have felt it safer to talk of duties — for he 
loves me. I know it as women know such secrets, 
though I hold the knowledge shut in a proud heart 
with the other knowledge — that he is resolved not to 
let love have mastery. The talk was of bonds, and 
railway shares, and consols, when I would gladly have 
thrown wealth and power to the winds could I only 
hear the word for which my soul thirsted. 

Strange, that the first home in England beneath 
whose roof-tree I should rest was the home of Lucy 
Herbert I The house dates from Elizabeth, sufficient- 
ly modernized to be pleasant and habitable in this age, 
when luxuries are only comforts. The young mis- 
tress is not rich, but independent. She has " neither 
poverty nor riches" — the wise prayer; the great mid- 
land where dwell content and peace. 

To Trix and Connie, she seems the heiress of much 
wealth; they have always been held to the fixed Umit 
19 
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of a small income. Lady Mary was the ^ tocherless 
daughter*' of an Earl, and their father's estate was 
strictly settled on the oldest son, who is traveling in 
Egypt. 

"Worse than Cousin John,*' — so Trix described 
him; "horridly proper, awfully pious, and a dissent- 
er. It's a jolly good tiling for us that mamma is such 
a church woman 1 If she and Joseph — Charles, I 
mean (Percy always calls him * Joseph' — you know 
he couldn't have been Charles Surface — the name is a 
misnomer) had the same religion, 'twould be no good. 
I mean we young ones had better run for it— cut the 
concern. Now if Percy, poor boy, only had taken 
orders, a.nd lived somewhere in the country, Connie 
and I could have kept house for him; though we and 
Percy would have been no good to a parish. How 
we ever are to do I am sure I don't know." 

Poor child 1 she never dreams of the Danse shower 
that will rain golden drops on her future. Sometimes 
I take pleasure in this wealth. Tlie fair young sis- 
ters of my " brother Percy " are already safe, so far as 
money goes, if Lord Olenalbyn did look curious at 
my demand tor so heavy a sum. 

Twice he was at Oxenbury during the first two 
weeks, twice to see me. He was shown in the library, 
and the solenm butler came to say: 

" Lord Glenalbyn for Madame de Pontbec" 

Both times our entire party were in the drawing 
room. Lucy was impassive. This English training 
tells. Little Miss Middleton, her governess, at the 
second visit looked anxious. Transparent as Father 
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Duval, I could know from her easily what lier anx- 
iety meant; it was an indication to be remembered. 
Trix said: 

"Cousin John, liow tiresome yon arel To-morrow 
* the Princess ' " — so she calls me — " will look grave, 
and Cousin Lncy abstracted.'' 

At this £ grew serious, and the faint pink came to 
Lucy's cheeks. But " Cousin John " talked only of 
business; there were papers to sign, bonds aiid con- 
sols to discuss, more columns of figures to look at; 
nntil these representatives of wealth grew burden- 
some on pap^. At the close of the second visit I 
was desperate, and must strike at something; the 
need was imperative. 

^Can I not have a steward, or intendant, or some- 
body, to do all this! If not, then I must invent ways 
of spending money ; once in Paris, I will throw it 
out of the window." 

"I try in all ways to save you trouble; but I am 
anxions to settle the estate as soon as possible, and 
you mnst sign these papers — unless you choose to 
give some one a power of attorney." 

**I will give a dozen, to whoever you may desig- 
nate, to be rid of it alL" 

** I think you forget." He hesitated, then added: 
^ I have heard you speak differently of the duties that 
wait on wealth." 

! " Yes, I know; but have yon only now to learn how 
fruitless are intentions, and what excellent paving 
stones they aref I am willing to work at anything 
Monsieur de Pontbec would have required. I know 
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that was what you meant; bnt this waiting, this 
automatic transfer of bonds — f« m' agace!^ 

'*It is absolatelj needfnl. The readiest waj to 
use this immense fortune is to re-invest all of these 
snms in your own right. It may save yon a world 
of litigation. I am making the transfers as rapidly 
as I can, and with the least possible annoyance to 
you.'* 

^' No' doubt; I am sure you are doing just what 
you always do— the very right, the very proper thing. 
Possibly I too may sometime reach a happy climax, 
and be a feminine bundle of rules." 

I know I was impertinent — I meant to be. He 
coldly gathered up the papers and said: 

^^The next that are to sign I will send with your 
attorney; he will explain, and he may be fortunate 
* enough not to bore you with reference to duty. I 
sometimes forget your frank declaration of dislike. 
I had at times fancied the feeling changed; but, as I 
told you in those old days, you do not leave me long 
to my illusions.'* 

He was going, when our hostess entered with her 
sweet, cordial, modest manner, and insisted he should 
dine with us and go in the later train. I turned to 
leave the room ; and as I left heard his acceptance. 
The girls were in the boudoir appropriated to me; I 
could hear their voices. My maid was in my bed- 
room; so to escape companionship — ^sight, I walked 
quickly through the dining-room to the conservatory; 
seeing no one. There, under the shade of those trop- 
ical plants, sheltered from sight, the tears came in 
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a flood, for I knew my last hope had gone down. I 
conld now see how I had clnng to straws, when most 
despondent, catching at a word, a glance — building 
anew the shadowy structure of cards. 

I heard voices. It was too late for escape; I conld 
not — I would not — uncover my wonnd, show my 
weakness. So I shrank back deeper into the shade of 
the heavy boughs and the coming twilight of a clondy 
sky; and heard words that seemed to ring in Bunic 
rliymes^ to a mystical double peal of wedding bells 
and funeral marches. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

And this ib why I Mjoam hoe* 
Alone and palely loiterinflr. 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
Andnohiidssing. 

' — KKATB. 

Walking slowly, came the pair I had left in the 
library. They stopped under the pink azaleas. I 
conld hear the mstle of the leaves and the gentle fall 
of flowers, and I knew they were shaken by a hand 
uncSnscions of tonch. Through the deep shadow of 
sheltering palms, I saw Lnqr's drooping &ce, and, 
without hearing, would have known the voice to which 
she listened. 

" Five years ago, when I came to you with your 
mother's consent (she knowing it was my dead 
cousin's dearest wish), asking your hand, you refused, 
saying you feared a marriage arranged and urged by 
others. It was my duty to urge you no farther. 
Since then, a true friendship and trust have grown in 
our hearts. You have known me from your child- 
hood. Year after year I have watched you in the 
world, and at home. You have every sweet and 
womanly grace, every virtue to win and hold regard. 
In your keeping, the name and the honor of your 
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husband would be secure. Once more I ask you, can 
you trust me with your happiness? " 

I held my breath, and my clasped fingers cut in the 
soft palms. The drooping face was raised to his, but 
the answer came slowly. 

" Are you certain of yourself? Before you answer 
I must explain all I mean. Five years ago, you, 
being free, thought it duty to take as your own will, 
the will of another. You respected, you esteemed, 
but I know you did not love me. Had I not known 
before, I should have known after I refused your offer. 
There was no soreness of wounded love from the re- 
jection; you simply accepted my decision. As you 
say, a true friendship grew from the closer knowledge 
of almost constant association. Circumstances, fam- 
ily ties, brought us together; we know each other 
thorougldy, so thoroughly that I now dare ask you — 
is this love for me, or a desire to close your heart 
to the past — ^to forget another? I know, as my hus- 
band, in all ways I could trust you. I know the jus- 
tice, the truth, the fidelity of your nature. But, for 
once, are you not blinded, not to the right, but to the 
possible? An honest judgment may desire to seal 
from sight unwise memories, but can the purpose be 
accomplished? Will you not, in spite of yourself, of 
all the strength of your will, feel the sting of an old 
pain, the longing for anotlier love? " 

For a moment there was a silence in which I could 
hear my heart beat. 

** I will let you judge. You shall tell me how to 
name what I feel was a fatal attraction, a maelstrom 
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into which my life and love would have gone down. 
Five years ago, when I first offered you ray hand, my 
heart was at least free. Since then, until latdt/j as 
I watched the imfolding of your character, the hope 
grew, and gave a sweetened charm to life, that some- 
time you would be my wife, the gentle mistress of 
my home, the honored mother of my children. In 
the last year a new destiny found me; in a life out- 
side of all conventionality, where the judgment of the 
world could not come, and where law meant only 
nature. You know what a beautiful comrade that 
destiny gave me. You do not know how sweet, gen- 
erous and gentle, even in a sort of untamed wildness, 
that comrade could be. For days and weeks the 
necessities of our life threw us continually together. 
In all that time I had never seen her face. But some- 
how, despite that, she seemed to frame herself into 
my life as its chiefest care, its one constant thought 
It was not her beauty, for outside the free, wild grace 
of her movement, and the delicate, shadowy outlines 
of a woman worn by danger and illness, I knew noth- 
ing of her marvelous perfectness of form and &ce. 
If I were not a practical man, in a practical age, I 
should think it was the magic of some unknown 
quality; for her voice rings in my ears and echoes in 
my heart, hours after I pass from her presence. This 
is a strange wooing of you, Lucy; but you have asked, 
and you shall have all of the truth. Yon have heard 
the story of our wreck; and now that you know this 
comrade of mine, you can guess something of the 
daily charm of that life in which she was the sole 
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grace, the dainty queen of the desert kingdom, the 
Miranda of our ^Tempest' Even then ehe disliked 
me; bo yon see the attraction had a negative point" 

^^ I think yon mistake; I am snre she never disliked 
yon. She credits yon with all good. Since she has 
been here, in telling the story of yonr life on *la 
Boche Isle,' she constantly talks of yonr self-denial, 
your unselfish service for others, yonr coolness, pru- 
dence, thoughtfnlness and courage. She says, I use 
her words: — *Day after day we lived through a new 
tragedy; but the hero of the epic, from beginning to 
end, WBS Captain Claridge.' " 

^^ Another proof. Her dislike would show itsplf in 
praise; with her, generosity always turns the scale of 
justice. 

" Well, you loved her." 

^ Yes, and no. I am trying to tell you all that 
was in my thought and consciousness. Sometimes I 
fancied her antagonism was prudence; then I would 
yield to the charm that held me, only to be vexed by 
a fresh repulse. After saving my life, with fearless 
risk of her own, she met my half-expressed acknowl- 
edgment with the declaration that I was nothing in 
the venture, she would have done as much for any 
atom of humanity that chance had thrown in her 
path. ' She is absolutely devoid of coquetry — you 
have seen that — ^franker, more honest in expression 
than any one I have ever known ; so I was not left in 
doubt Afl»r her marriage. Monsieur de Pontbec's 
trust in me left her in my care. I know the forced 
association is irksome to her; to-day there was fresh 
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expression of that feeling. I shall settle the estate 
and place it in her hands, clear of doubt as to her 
right; then my promise leaves me free. I will pass 
oat of her life, and she oat of mine. Except for her 
dislike, this might not have been the end. Yoa see, 
Lacy, I keep back nothing; this is all, and that all is 
ended. I have swept and garnished my heart for 
your acceptance. Will yoa take it? " 

" Will yoa trust me in all ways, and not think me 
capricious if I ask you to wait two weeks longer be- 
fore I answer you? " 

" Two weeks from to-day I will come for your an- 
swer." 

Miss Middleton came, looking for Lucy, and I 
was left alone — as I must go through Ufe — ^always 
alone. 

It was plain to me why she waited. She would 
probe my heart first If I loved him, she would be 
generous, and give place. 

She is a thoroughly- trained English woman, with a 
properly balanced character, a well regulated mind; 
the embodied essence of Hannah More, Dr. Gregory, 
and Mrs. Chapone — " the gentle mistress of his home, 
the honored mother of his children." True, there 
she will be perfect. 

But for him, what will be the result of this mar- 
riage by rule and measurement — ^the Claridge temper 
crystalized into sugary sweetness? The compound 
may have practical uses, bat its yeasty ferment will 
never leaven the statesmanship of England. The 
nan will continually lose breadth. He will always 
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be helpful and asefid, but in small ways, in narrowed 
lines. He will cramp himself, that a pattern may be 
cut by him to fit his neighbors. His pride — a noble 
fault in a great character — will shrink to suit the re- 
quirements of his rank. The magistracy will gain a 
martinet; the peerage, a man eminent in preroga- 
tives, great in economies, a close reckoner of the 
waste of the work-houses; a man to rely upon, to cry 
" Hear! hearl " at the proper moment; to vote always 
strictly with his party. True to the instant of divi- 
sions, the pattern and the text of party whips, he will 
reason himself into prescribed beliefs, and his logic 
will grow with what it feeds upon. 

" Love and life ^' together, he had better have gone 
down in the " maelstrom." On the Island there was 
greater quantity and nobler quality in him. There lie 
was a Man; here he is only a Peer of England. The 
man could have mated with a woman, and the two would 
have been perfect in union. The Peer must mate 
with birth and ancestry; names and dates to put in 
"Debrett." She thought he proposed this marriage 
" to dose the past" Ah, it was not the ghost of the 
past which frightened him ; it was the vague fear he 
might commit an imprudence — ^yield to this ^^ fatal 
attraction." He was not always wise — ^none of us are; 
a tinging of the senses, a rush of warm blood, oppor- 
tunity and propinquity, and the man of rules might 
be caught in the toils. 

How I loved him, and how I scorned him, as I 
thought of the shadowy fear which lurked behind the 
gauzy curtain under which he had hid his love ! — a 
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curtain so transparent that I had seen through it 
for months. Even Luc7, whose eyes were shaded bj 
proprieties, had half guessed what it revealed in con- 
cealing. 

" I have bat an angry foDcy: what is that which 1 should do?" 

Tlie play most be played oat — ^I will fool him to 
the top of his bent — Let the marriage bdls ring out 
their chimes! 

I was faultlessly dressed, and in my place at dinner, 
never so beautiful I felt the glory and pride of this 
perfect loveliness. In the full panoply of feminine 
charm, I would drive him from his last vantage- 
ground, and force him to see his love and its loss. 
My dress of or^ outlined the rounded perfeotness of 
form in its soft folds; the sombre color was relieved 
only by a bunch of flame like poppies at the throat. 

I sat n^xt him at dinner, and led the talk to little 
happy memories of the Island menage; Trix and Con- 
nie only too happy to hear the faintest sound from 
that enchanted Island. These memories were the 
probe to feel the wound. This must be done, and 
Lucy not alarmed. So there were incidents told of 
household shifts, of Father Duval, of the comedy that 
had run through the tragedy; of trades learned, and 
half-civilized ways adopted; the lightness and humor, 
the fun of it, the laughing suggestions it brought The 
acting of the mime, with which each story was illus- 
trated, disturbed Lucy; whilst every word carried to 
Lord Glenalbyn double memories, — ^the sweetness of 
service, the touch of parted hands, the lost tones of 
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long ago. One of the poppies dropped from my 
breast. I caught it, carelessly tonching it to my h'ps in 
the telling of the barrenness of the nature which had 
held US prisoners ;— of the tent on the Point, and of the 
morning the " Vigilant '^ left Percy with us. I knew 
he thought of the kiss he had left on my forehead 
as I brushed back a falling tress with the flower I 
held; for his color deepened and the face grew stem. 
Just then we left him to his wine and his thoughts. 
As I rose to go, I carelessly dropped the poppy in 
his hand, saying : 

**We would have given all our guineas for one 
flower in those days." 

Lucy was unfastening Miss Middleton^s dress from a 
chair that had caught it; so I was safe from her eyes, 
as he looked in mine — with a look that told of love 
and loss. 

Lord Olenalbjn came only for an instant to the 
drawing room. The carriage was waiting to take 
him to the station. His manner was self-possessed 
and calm though, feeling a slight tremor as his hand 
touched mine, I shot at him another glance full of 
the leave-taking of the Island. 

Trix and Connie kept up the Island talk — which, 
sniting with my purpose, I encouraged, wedging in 
little broken fragments here and tLere of proofs; 
talking of Lord Glenalbyn indiflerently whilst coolly 
telling of his virtues, with aflectionate earnestness of 
Father Duval, gravely and sadly in the rare mention 
of Monsieur de Pontbec, and demonstratively of my 
liking for Percy. 
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At first Lucy watched eagerly, seeing which (with- 
out seeming to see,) I turned the conversation into all 
varied channels of incident and reflection until Trix 
broke in with: 

'^ Cousin John is desperately good, and all that, but 
it 's oppressive, and I believe you found it so.'* 

*' A little. You know he is fond of missionary 
work, and we were only Catholics and heathen. How- 
ever, I do respect and esteem his character; no words 
would be over-praise for the duties he assumed, the 
labor he did." 

Miss Middleton said: ^^I have never known a 
more perfect character than Lord Olenalbyn. He 
does what is right for the love of the right." 

Lucy's cheeks glowed, and I added carelessly: 

" Yes, he is very good. It would be in me ingrat- 
itnde and ill-taste to say, or think, aught else; but in 
those one meets constantly, don't you think a few 
faults a relief? It consoles one's vanity. Altogether 
we are more inclined to attach ourselves to human 
people." 

Instantly Miss Middleton's nose was in the air, as 
though an invisible bridle had been drawn. I saw 
she was preparing to scratch, so did Lucy, whose face 
had cleared of doubt, and who was now radiant with 
her conclusions. To prevent discussion that was 
bordering on the unpleasant, she broke in: 

" It is after twelve; how dissipated we are growing! 
The infants should have been in bed an hour ago. 
Madam, I will come and say good-night later. Miss 
Middleton is as thoughtless as the children; she must 
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be off and take something for that eongh — it grows 
worse.*' 

So Miss Middleton's attention was recalled to her 
ailings, and I escaped. I put on my dressing-gown 
and waited. I knew the final attack was coming. 
Another half-hour and £ could think of mjself; now 
to defeat the enemy with Burrender which must never 
be so understood. Lucy came, and atler a little pre- 
liminary feminine fencing said: 

"I do not think you altogether appreciate Lord 
Glenalbyn." 

"Possibly not. I think 1 acknowledge his excel- 
lence, but, as I shocked Miss Middleton by intimating, 
excellence sometimes bores me. Moreover, Lord 
Glenalbyn and I naturally antagonize; he always puts 
me in the objective case." 

" I am sure the antagonispi is purely yours. Lord 
Glenalbyn not only esteems you, he — " 

" Now stop, Lucy I I am not going to have you play 
the good fairy and try to cure me of pet dislikes. 
There is a natural antagonism between me and Miss 
Middleton's perfect character.' I am willing to admit 
all his perfections; they are aggressively perceptible. 
His face is a sort of tablet of law, in which you can 
read the ten commandments. His very beard, curls 
towards the priesthood: Aaron's, modernized and 
trimmed to suit the Established Church. Being yet 
^in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of iniquity,' I 
cannot say the type pleases me. I like just men, and 
manly men; but I want them of the earth earthly, if 
I have to live under the same roof-tree. So I am glad 
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that the Island days are done. I will be content when 
Lord Glenalbyn is free from the burden Monsieur de 
Pontbec's Will has laid upon him." 

" Why, you absolutely dislike him 1 " 

^^Ko, I dare not; conscience, and a decent r^ard 
for the amenities of biyilization, cry out against that 
But I certainly would like him better if actuality were 
changed to memory." 

" I am sorry. In the beginning of our talk I was 
sorry for his sake." 

She waited yet for question, so I said: 

" My dear, for his sake you should be glad. I am 
not, I know, altogether without attraction. It is, how- 
ever, well for Lord Glenalbyn that dislike — if you 
will so call it — ^killed attraction. I should have con- 
stantly shocked all the teaching of his life. So let 
well enough alone, my gentle hostess, and be glad." 

"Well; but lean be sorry for my own sake. I 
will tell you frankly what I have told no one. This 
afternoon Lord Glenalbyn asked me to marry him." 

" And you accepted him ? " 

"No; I asked time to decide. I thought, per- 
haps—" 

I was determined not to let the explanation take 
that form, so I interrupted: 

" You Englishwomen even love by rule. A little 
American frankness would make you perfect Do for 
once, Lucy, be an American, and tell him frankly you 
love him. I see it now in your eyes; so you shall not 
make delays — you shall say yes. In consideration of 
your quickly given assent, I will promise to sacrifice 
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antipathies and be glad to see Lord Glenalbyn's vir- 
tues fairly mated, and more than rewarded by the 
wife he has won. With all my heart, Lucy, I wish 
you every blessing, so go, and sleep the sleep of the 
just, ma cliiTeP 
20 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

How bitter a thing it is to look into happinesss through 
Another man*8 eyes ! 

-HSHAKSPERB. 

I^oTHiNG but a perfect organization and firm nerves 
cx)uldhave stood the strain of the next two weeks; — 
the slow torture of thought— of memories that gath- 
ered and stung like angry bees; the gushing confi- 
dences of little Miss Middleton, who, whenever she 
found me alone, purred and sang, and sang and pur- 
red, in felicitation of herself and Lucy. For hours I 
was forced to listen to her praise of him — upraise of 
the very qualities which had parted us, the little things 
that made the only littleness of the man ; until, past all 
endurance, I would shock her with abrupt departure, 
and try to find forgetfulness in a gallop with Zeluca 
through long stretches of Surrey downs, or a rush up 
Ryogftte Hill, cutting out hard work for the English 
groom who followed. Once we went to Twickenham ; 
once to Kew, before I thought of drawing rein. 

Once we went to Windsor. At the gate a sentry 
tried to speak, but Zeluca was past before the word was 
formed. I never looked back to see if the groom fol- 
lowed. I rode past the castle, and sought the deepest 
shade of the forest My saddle-girth had become 
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loosened, and my groom was not in sight; so I slip- 
ped from the saddle and buckled it. I caught up my 
long habit and walked on slowly; leaving Zeluca, who 
perfectly translates my meaning and moods, to follow. 

At a turn of the path, I came upon a rustic arbor in 
which a lady sat reading. At some distance, two 
others were gathering wild flowers beside a little riv- 
ulet Eousing to consciousness of time and place, I 
found I had left the road and followed a well-kept 
walk, wide enough for a bridle-path; consequently I 
had not noticed when or where I turned. Thinking 
these ladies chance visitors like myself, I approached 
the arbor, halting Zeluca at the step, and said: 

" Madam, I am a stranger here— 7 " then remember- 
ing the English dislike to chance speech with their 
own country people, unless properly presented, I 
added — "A stranger in England. I have lost my 
groom at the gate, and my way in the forest Will you 
be good enough to tell me how to find both? " 

At first the lady looked startled, and then amused. 

" How did you pass the sentry?" she asked. 

" I do not exactly know. He commenced speaking, 
bnt Zeluca, not understanding English, did not halt 
to listen. I never thought of him at all. We both 
have desert ways, and faith in a free hospitality." 

"Where do you wish to go?" 

"To Oxenbury, near Ryegate." 

" Miss Herbert's. Are you staying there? " 

"Yes, for the last two weeks. It is a long ride — 
that is, for my miserable groom ; to Zeluca ^nd me, 
it is nothinf'." 



"©• 
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"You are—" 

"Madame de Pontbec You know my hostess!*' 

"Her mother was one of my earliest friends. 

She, herself, is — is with me frequently. What a 

beautiful horse!" 

" Yes, a princess of Ncdjed. She has the proud 

beauty of race." 

"Was she bred in England?" 

"No; she is desert born — an Arabian." 

I mounted, and leisurely arranged my dress and 

reins; asking some slight assistance from the stranger, 

who had walked to the door and was standing on the 

step of the arbor. Tlie two ladies were coming to- 
ward us. The directions given me were simple and 

easily understood: 

" One turn, after leaving the path, and the gate 

through which you should go will be in sight." 
Pulling off my glove, I offered my hand, saying: 
" Thanks for your courtesy. As you are my friend's 

friend, I trust we shall meet again." 

"Tell Lucy she must present you to her godmother." 
"I shall not fail. Adieu!" — and shaking hands 

cordially, I rode down the path as the two ladies 

reached the arbor. 
Beyond the turn I met a party of four gentlemen. 

One of the two in front was Lord Glenalbyn. He 

exclaimed: 

" Madame de Pontbec! " 

His companion raised his hat, and waited, whilst I 

explained, and asked where I should find my groom. 

His companion called to the youngest of the party: 
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^^ Brooke, go and send here a groom the sentry has 
detained." 

Lord Glenalbjn said to me in an undertone: 

"The Queen is at the Castle." 

"Oh! ohl oh! this is worse than the Dean of 
Westleigh and his endangered wig! Tt was the 
Queen ! that explains the amazement in the faces of 
those ladies." 

"What is it?" inquired Glenalbyn, looking in a 
most embarrassed manner at his companion. 

"Nothing, only I met the Queen — I know now 
why the fSuse seemed so familiar. I did not know she 
wis here; I thought them a party of citizenesses; and 
as the others were at some distance, and she was there 
alone, I asked my way. She was very civil." 

Here his companion laughed outright, and so did 
I, — laughter made spasmodic by the shocked, grave 
fece df the " perfect character; " back of that I could 
see Miss Middleton and her fright At last, gasp- 
ingly, I asked: 

" Is the Queen Miss Herbert's godmother? " 

"Yes." 

"Then it certainly was the Queen. She told me to 
tell Miss Herbert to present me to her godmother 
when I asked her name." 

"You asked her name?" 

" Certainly, what else should I do? She had asked 
mine, and had shown me the path, and — Ohl I got 
her to arrange my dress." 

Again his look of dismay brought back the 
scarcely ended laugh, and my dangerously reckless 
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mood. I would kill his love through shocked pro- 
prieties. 

" Is there a Mistress of Etiquette at court in Eng- 
land? Shall I be fined, or imprisoned, or is it more 
dangerous? I see visions of the tower, and the mur- 
dered princes. Will they admit me to bail?'' 

His companion here interposed: 

"Madame, will you let me be your bondsman?" 

" Are you one of the Eothschilds? " 

" No, only a gentleman with an encumbered estate." 

^aughtily, violating les convenances (his rage 
brought back the old Island manner). Lord Glenalbyn 
presented — 

" His Royal Highness, the Prince of ^Madame 

la Comtesse de Pontbec" 

There were ceremonious bows. An officer rode up 
with my groom; directions were given by Lord Glen- 
albyn, and the walking party bowed and went on. 
The officer left me at the gate which opened on the 
road leading to Oxenbury. 

The wild mood left me, to come again at dinner, when 
I told the story, to the mad delight of Trix and Con- 
nie, the half-frightened amusement of Lucy, and the 
utter horror of poor little Miss Middleton, who kept 
up a running fire of exclamatory "Oh dears!" until 
Lucy, between laughter and fright, gave the signal for 
rising. 

Trix and Connie drew me into the library, and the 
ring of their girlish mirth drowned the haunting 
chime of those marriage-bells. * 

Lord Glenalbyn kept his word. He sent the attor* 
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ney with papers to sign, and I gave him the prepara- 
tion of another — my wilL I 

" would not die a natural death." I had not broken 
the " compact with nature." I was tied by it, but the 
" Chapter of Chance " might free me. I might be 
killed, though the killing would be hard; yet that 
must be provided for. 

My "brother Percy" should not be dependent 
either on a poorly paid service, or the generosity of 
his elder brother. Trix and Connie I made secure 
with fortunes settled on them when they came of age; 
until then, the teaching of narrow means was best. 
Some legacies — and then this immense estate left in 
trust with Lord Glenalbyn, Father Duval, and Percy. 
The three would temper each other in ways of char- 
ity. 

The object for which it was to be used was clearly 
expressed. No doubt there as to intention; those 
few hours with the " Master " should be fruitful. The 
attorney took notes, and was to come again in three 
days for my signature. With him came Lord Glen- 
albyn. I knew Lucy, whose mind was now clear of 
doubt — the play had been well played — ^had shortened 
the time of waiting. From Miss Middleton I learned 
she had written an acceptance. I went to the library 
to meet Mr. Shields, and as I passed the drawing- 
room, heard calm voices. These lovers are neither 
fearful nor demonstrative; the drama of a well organ- 
ized marriage had commenced. 

There were more papers to sign, and then the study 
of bequests; some few changes, Ahmed's inheritance 
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increased, and a recommendation of 2ielaca to P^xsj's 
care. 

I looked over the United States bonds I had asked 
for. They were enongh for a princely fortune. We 
sealed them securely, with a private letter of instruc- 
tion I had written for Percy. In this I would only 
have one executor, and that one whose devotion was 
sure. It was finished, and the will was to be signed. 

I rang, and sent a note to the rector, asking if he 
would bring an intelligent and trustworthy person 
with him — a young man, if possible. A half hour 
more was spent in hearing other business explained, 
and then my witnesses were there. The will, and a 
duplicate copy were signed, and sealed; one to be 
registered and left with the Bank of England, the 
other kept with my private papers. 

The bell rang for luncheon, and the number of 
newly arrived guests made commonplace a meeting I 
had dreaded. 

For a newly-accepted lover. Lord Glenalbyn was 
silent and grave; but happiness is never talkative. 
Mr. Shields and the rector got in a discussion on a 
vexed question of ecclesiastical law, and all the world . 
was content with this outlet of conversation — except 
Trix, who, true to nature, tried the flirting capacity 
of the rector's, " intelligent and trustworthy curate." 
The child is dangerous. 

After luncheon I was again busy with Mr. Shields 
until train time. So with Lord Glenalbyn 1 had 
only a ceremonious greeting, and a cold adieu. To 

oid Lucy, and the new confidence I knew was com- 
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Jng, I ordered SJeluca, and was out until I had only 
the briefest space to dress for dinner. The overflow 
of Miss Middleton's delight was the crowning torture 
of a day in which I had been chained to tlie stake of 
the world, and stung by the arrows of its forms; so, 
going directly after dinner to my room I sent a mes- 
sage of excuse for the evening, saying I had some 
writing to do that could not be delayed. Then I 
wrote out this history, that did not calm me in the 
writing. 

All night long I sat there. At daylight a bath and 
a long rush with 2ieluca over the hiUs; and at nine I 
was back, quieted and ready for the congratulations 
that were claimed. The engagement was announced, 
and the day was loitered through with feminine talk. 
I found strength to shock Lady Mary with incendiary 
radical expression, when she came in the late after- 
noon train to say how very proper was this marriage, 
and how entirely she approved it 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

But day, that doth discover bad and good, 
Ensewing, made her known to him at last : 
The end whereof He keepe until another cast 

— flPENSKB. 

The morning after Lady Mary^s arrival, we were at 
breakfast. The talk was of plans for August. Lady 
Mary and Lucy were going to Scotland. The ques- 
tion was about the " Infants." Trix looked so discon- 
solate at mention of the cousins in Wales who ex- 
pected them, that I interrupted: 

^' Lady Mary, be indulgent to us all, and let the 
children go with me to Brittany." 

Two young faces looked up eagerly and hopefully 
as Lucy joined in, and objection after objection was 
ruled aside. With all of Lady Mary's disapproval of 
me — so proper a person would never name it dislike 
— she has respect for the great interests I represent, 
the almost regal power it gives; so at last consent 
came. 

I felt the reward of sacrifice; sacrifice it is, for their 
innocent gaiety is almost intolerable to me, in the 
fresh pain of this open wound. Yet I lost regret in 
the joy of the girls, who whisked me into tlie library 
and cooed and kissed their thanks. 

A servant came inquiring for Lucy. Lord Glenal- 
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bjn had come down in the ten o'clock train, and was 
in the drawing room. 

Trix rushed in to tell her Brittany plans, but came 
back with a scared face, saying: 

^' I am sure there is some bad news. Consin John 
looked so sad and so kind. He kissed me, and told 
me to send Lucy. She is with him now.'* 

There was the thrill of a quickened pulse, but I sat 
calmly with the girls waiting. Lucy came, evidently 
controlling herself with great effort, and called the 
children to go with her to their mother, saying to me: 

"Please stay here; Lord Glenalbyn is coming to 
tell yon.'' 

To tell me what! Ere the thought was framed, he 
was taking my hand, saying: 

"1 have sad news for you — sad for us all; there 
could not well be worse." 

" I know — it is Percy 1" 

I staggered to a seat, my hand on my heart. There 
was a look of intense pain in his eyes; his face was 
deadly pale. 

" Yes it is Percy. I would die to spare you this 
grief — " he said, catching and holding my hands in 
his. " It is worse to see this agony than it was to 
lose you. My darling 1 my darling I I could bear all 
pain, all sorrow, easier than to see you suffer thus. 
I could crush out of my heart the love that was noth- 
ing to you. To give you back this life so dear to you, 
I could endure an eternity of sacrifice." 

He had forgotten Lucy, his betrothal, all the world. 
Conventionalities were nothing; the greatness of the 
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man's love had broken over all mle, all reooUection, 
and 

" Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in mnaic oat of 
ofsi^t." 

There was a sweetness, a temptation^ in it that I 
could not resist. Another instant and I was lying 
on his breast, sobbing out my heart in a tempest of 
grief; his arm was around me, his head bent over 
me: I looked up to meet such despairing eyes, that, 
forgetting all, reckless of all, I cried: 

*' Oh, you mistake! I grieve for Percy because he 
loved me hopelessly. I cannot tell you all the noble- 
ness, all the worth of the boy. He knew I loved 
another, yet it made no change in him, except he 
sought to serve me even there; to — to — Oh, do not 
break my heart with your look! / love you; I loved 
you even in those terrible days when I tried to dis- 
guise love in hate. This one instant of love, that has 
swept past all barriers, is worth a lifetime of sorrow. 
For I remember now, your promise; your honor lies 
between us and happiness. I would scorn you if 
you could barter them to win me. Through all the 
future, this grief will live side by side with my love: 
yet faith is worth more than all else, and your faith 
is pledged to a woman worthy of all aflTection. Leave 
me now, for I have strength to suffer.'' 

Mutely I held up my face for the kiss that was the 
seal of parting. For one brief instant — ^heart to heart, 
soul reading soul in the perfect understanding of a per- 
fect love; then, the blank of a life-long separation. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Banheur, faut H queje fenisse^ 
Sans fatoir jamais rencontre! 

"BEBAHOEB. 

How intermiDable seemed the long days of tliat 
fading BQinmer! Every leaf in ite fall was a quiver 
of pain. Dead leaves, and Antamn rain; the cover- 
ing and the tears over the grave of my buried love — 
no, not dead, but buried, for under the sod there were 
throes of agony, and sobs of pain surged through the 
voices 6f the night. 

They were married early in November; quietly, 
for Percy's memory is yet green in all hearts. A 
few more months, and I alone will weep for the life 
which passed in the glory of its spring-time. 

How the curse of the Sceptre clings 1 All who 
held it, even in the mute trusts through which it 
came down the ages, have suffered. The " Master " 
himself warned me that I must bide the reckoning — 
that the sweetness of human ties were not for me. 
I must live apart — always apart! Death to those 
who love; barrenness and bitterness when I love. 
Fool! fool! to think the penalty had shut itself with 
the power in that vault by the sea! I see now it 
closed against a faltering will: slmtting a criminal 
out with the dread sentence, " tarry thou till I come; " 
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making of this perfect organization, this everlasting 
yoathy this icily r^olar dead perfection of beant j, the 
Nemesis which punishes ; throogh the cycles to see 
the flowers of humanity bloom and perish by my 
path; qnick in sympathy, awake to love, eternally 
held in the brotherhood of man; immortal, yet 
chained to the frail and perishable children of cor- 
ruption; an everlasting crucifixion of the Divinity 
imprisoned in flesh; eternal sufiering for the sin by 
which angels felL . 

I have never seen him since we parted on. the day 
he came to tell the news from Cape Town, of the 
lives so suddenly ended — the lives of Percy and Ah- 
med, the two hearts bound to me in hopeless devo- 
tion. 

Percy's ship had been detained at Cape Town for a 
week. He had learned from me to judge and value 
Ahmed: so fatal love brought fatal friendship. Har- 
vey had gone up the Caffre country with traders. 
They were reported to be surrounded, and threatened 
by a savage foe. Ahmed owed a debt to the nurse 
who had stayed by him in his illness — (an Arab al- 
ways pays the debt, the Christian sometimes forgets) — 
so he was the first to ofier to go to their help. Percy, 
only too ready when danger, or sympathy, or the risk 
of man for man could take him, was the second. 

Of the party of fifty that went, only two returned 
to tell the story of their arrival at an apparently de- 
serted camp where the traders had been — of the onset 
of the savages in overpowering numbers — of the utter 
extermination of the volunteers. The two who es- 
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caped had monnted and started back with the news 
of the condition of the deserted camp, and to nrge 
the speedy sending of a larger force. They heard the 
firing, and tnmed to see hundreds of swarming sav- 
ages murdering wounded men who had fallen at the 
first fire. The last thing they saw, ere commencing 
their desperate flight, was the English lieutenant on 
the ground; standing over his prostrate body was 
Ahmed, — ^wounded, bleeding, yet still fighting des- 
perately with a clubbed musket. Then came a fresh 
rush of savaged, and yells of triumph told the story. 
A larger force had gone from Cape Town, had found 
the mutilated remains, and given them burial where 
they fell. 

This was told me by Father Duval, who came at 
my need, and brought me, broken and despairing, to 
the home of the "Master's" race. 

Here, too, I have at last learned the story of the 
accident on the Island. Davis had sought to corrupt 
Harvey, and proposed murder and outrage. Harvey, 
faithful to trust, told Captain Claridge; who after this 
constantly guarded the Point Distrusting Ahmed, 
he took him with Davis on their expedition across the 
ridges. One morning Davis was gone. Ahmed said 
simply: " Yes, Davis has started on Black Auster to 
the Point" Remembering my trust in Ahmed, and 
his devotion, Captain Claridge explained the danger. 
In an instant Ahmed was off — the trained force of the 
man taxed to its utmost Captain Claridge followed. 
At a point where Davis was compelled for some miles 
to follow the shore, Ahmed climbed a ridge they had 
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thought impassable, and faced the ruffian as he came 
up from the beach. There was a desperate encounter. 
Ahmed had only that slight dagger I remembered so 
well; Davis a revolver. The Arab was shot through 
the side; though desperately wounded, he canght 
Black Auster's bridle and backed him over the diff. 
The horse was killed; Davis had both legs broken. 
There with the wounded, Harvej found Captain 
Claridge; who then came for the priest the dying 
criminal had intended to murder. 

Captain Claridge had insisted I should be spared 
the knowledge ; but now Father Duval could not 
help telling of Ahmed's devotion. Dead! without a 
word to say how I prized that devotion I Dead! and he 
had left me in proud anger when misjudged and scorn- 
ed. True, Percy would have told him how I esteemed 
him, how grieved I was at their leaving him in Cape 
Town ill. Evidently Percy had told him, and in 
that telling had unconsciously told his own story: 
through that their comradeship came about. Know- 
ing all this, I knew that neither could have left the 
other when wounded in that terrible fight — ^though 
the dearest hope in life had been offered to pay for 
such desertion. 

Alone — always alone hereafter. Love was fataL 
Even Trix and Connie must be kept out of the vor- 
tex. He was right, it was ^^a maelstrom in which 
love and life would go down together." 

I could even be glad now, in a sort of dull way, that 
Tie was safe. He might miss the mad delight of loving, 
but the ^'gentle mistress of his home" would pay 
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that loss Mrith her womanly virtues. The lines are 
cast for him in pleasant places. For me, there is a 
desolation in the past, a hopelessness in the present, a 
dreary waste in the future. 

Letters from the children and Lucy lie unanswered. 
At IcMig intervals I write ceremonious notes to Lady 
Mary; there is no danger in Iter love, and Percy's 
mother shall have from me attention and respect. I 
must keep, too, some open way of help for their 
future if it be needed. 

He has written to me twice — ^letters that his wife 
could not be pained to see. He has arranged one 
thing I wished. Eoche Isle belongs to me, under 
the protection of the French government. He writes 
of this, and of duties. I am to see him in February. 
I must go then to London; he writes me the need of 

my presence is imperative It is 

now the twenty-fifth of January. They were married 
six weeks ago; his last letter was written the evening 

before. Was he alone with his dead 

hopes! In one sentence he said: 

"I have thought much lately of yotir will. Mr. 
Shields told me what it is, in saying Percy's de^itli 
made alteration needful. You can always trust me 
to accept any responsibility with which you charge 
me; only you should now add another trustee." 

Father Duval would worry if he guessed my con- 
stant pain; so I keep him busy in the way he likes — 
practical, helpful work for those who suffer^ and those 
iffho sin. I surely have learned to be merciful there. 

To have asked '' Aunt Madeleine'' to come to me 
21 
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woald have brought a woman's quick intaition near 
my sorrow. So I begged Father Duval to take her 
to Paris; his work is there, and the house that waits 
for me had to be reorganized. I ordered the pavilion, 
and garden to be left undisturbed until my arrival. 
Its keeper will fit into my future; he has grown old 
in Monsieur de Pontbec's service. 

My English maid did not cross the channel. She 
was always an oppression, and lately became painful 
in the recollection of Percy's jests; he heartily dis- 
liked " the duenna." 

There are in the Ch&teau only servants who have 
always been here, retainers who seem to have out- 
lived the feudal system. Father Duval has done 
much to win me their liking in the story of the 
" Master's" love and trust. They were offered pen- 
sions if they wished to leave — all stayed. My per- 
sonal attendant is the daughter of a peasant, bom on 
the estate. 

Zeluca is all that remains to me of the time that is 
dead and gone. As of old, she understands my mood 
— her eyes look love and sympathy when the dark 
thoughts come. Day after day, in sunshine and storm, 
the fishermen of this wild coast see us pass; surprise 
has changed to kindly greeting. 

Every distress finds its way to the Ch&teau, and 
none leave unaided. Tlie people of the Province 
have left cards to show respect and good-will to the 
widow of the last of the de Pontbec's, but no visits 
are made or expected. My black dress secures the 
solitude I prefer. I am approached only through 
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Father Duval. He urges me constantly to go to 
Paris. No; — ^later. I will not go until I have seen 
him; until that trial is past. 

One more short entry here, and all is finished. 
I shall soon close the last page in this history. 
Father Duval will not have long to wait — February 
is here. 

Lucy had written to me, begging me to come to 
Oxenbury to them. 

''Come," she wrote, "to my own old home. You 
will always l)e associated with the happiness which 
found me at Oxenbury; and you are even more 
tenderly valued for the grief we shared there. Later, 
if you wish, * the children ' shall come — after these 
tiresome business details, that take my husband daily 
to town, shall have been all dispatched, and the ^ queen 
has come into her own.' " 

"Of my husband (notwithstanding your long 
sojourn in * I?oche Isle,') you have seen only the con- 
ventional side; to quote you, *the freezing duty 
side.' You must, for my sake, learn to know him 
better — to know him* in the inner sanctuary of horns. 
You havjB never given full value to the affectional 
side of a character that is not outwardly demonstra- 
tive, but true, deep, and constant. It is a great draw- 
back to my happiness, that you two do not thoroughly 
understand each other. Unfortunately, points of 
difference that might have welded you together 
in a firm and trustful friendship, have heretofore 
been objective points that kept you apart. Our life 
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here will wear awaj all that — joxi sliall see how 
easily." 

This woman walks carelessly as a child over the 
sleeping crater of a volcano. 

I went direct to my old rooms at the ^^ Backing- 
ham." The place helped me — ^it told of Percy, and 
a devotion that had mastered self. I thonght of the 
two out there in Africa, who had gone to their death 
through the love that broaght them together. The 
dead shonld not be shamed. 

Percy's pure young life had served its purpose; tlie 
lesson it had taught was learned. Ahmed's sacrifice 
had had late payment; but the debt was paid. . 

. The Old was vanishing with its haunting 
dreams. The New was here, with duties I must ac- 
cept . . . Had I not promised the " Master " 
to bear bravely, in the battle of life, tlie burden I had 
brought out of the centuries! 

It was early in the afternoon when I arrived in 
London; no one with me but my Breton maid. I had 
not telegraphed, as Lucy requested. I wanted no one 
to meet me. I wished time — to school myself — to 
realize the actual — to accustom thought to the new 
order in life; to the change these last few months 
had brought. 

But all went wrong. Soon after my arrival, Lord 
Glenalbyn called at the hotel to ask if I had tele- 
graphed when I would come. They told him I was 
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there. The "proud Earl " must have been strangely 
moved — to forget a ceremonial — ^for when some one 
knocked, and I thought to bid a servant enter, it was - 
he — ^with the light in his eyes and the look on his 
face of a soldier who leads a forlorn hope to the 

death. On the table was Lucy's 

letter. I had kept it with me as a talisman. So I 
steadied myself against memories; taking refuge in 
the commonplaces of life, the meaningless question 
and answer of people who needs must make conver- 
sation. At last came this question: 

" Are you not coming to Oxenbury t " 

"No." 

There was the warning danger-line. Hastily I 
added: 

" I would rather see no one but these business peo- 
ple until everything is settled. Will you explain to 
Lucy, and say that I will telegraph the moment I am 
ready to receive her!" 

"I will tell her." 

Again a silence that must be broken. 

" You wrote me that Percy's death made a change 
in my will needful." 

"Yes; another trustee. And the special bequest 
confided to Percy — ^have you thought of that? 1 ex- 
pected you to-morrow, so I brought these papers from 
the baidc Shall I leave them at the office to be kept 
in the vault until to-morrow, or will you keep them?" 

" I will keep them. What is this? " I said, tak- 
ing a package marked "Captain Claridge." 

" That, Monsieur de Pontbec gave me for you. I 
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was to put it in your Lands when jou were secure in 
your inheritance, and my trust ended.*^ 

"So the trust is ended?" 

"All dijfficulty is ended. Should there be any 
trouble in the fiiture, I do not need to tell you how 
ready I am — ^how glad I will be — ^to accept any and 
every occasion to serve you." 

" I am sure of it." 

" If my obligation to Monsieur de Pontbec did not 
bind me, my obligation to you has never been can- 
celled. I do not forget that I owe you my life. . 
. . . . It is a subterfuge — ^unworthy of you, 
unworthy of my regard for you — to say it is only 
that — only a sense of obligation. You know — you 
cannot fail to remember — " 

"Tes, but we will not talk of the past, now." 

I was so troubled, so shaken by this interview, so 
anxious to have done with it — to be alone with the 
pain I found it so difScult to suppress — that I rapidly 
looked through the papers, and taking the package 
addressed to Percy, said: 

" In this arc United States bonds — you drew them 
for me from the Barings — amounting in value to one 
million of dollars. There are full instructions for 
their disposition. There is also a codicil to my will, 
leaving my jewels in trust with Percy. Will you 
take his place in all this? There is no one else I 
could ask." 

" You know you can command me." 

" There are changes to be made. You will know 
what is best. I am not sure the instructions were 
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correctly drawn. I could not advise with any one. 
I trusted to your sustaining Percy, if there was diflB- 
culty. Now I can risk nothing. Tour power in this 
must be absolute — so absolute that no other consent 
will be asked. It must be entirely free from the con- 
trol of the other trustees." 

"I will see what alteration is needed, and will 
bring the papers to you to-morrow. At what hour 
shall I come? " 

" When do I see those people at Lincoln's Inn? " 

" I did not think you would come to-day, so the 
appointment with them was for the day after to-mor- 
row. I had waited for a telegram until this moni- 
ing. Lucy did not come to town, because she waited 
one at Oxenbuiy. I can postpone the engagement at 
Lincoln's Inn, if you like." 

" No, I would rather it were all over. Can these 
be ready for my signature to-morrow?" 

" In the morning at ten, if you permit me to con- 
sult a lawyer and employ a conveyancer." 

" Tou cannot do it without?" 
I had rather be sure they were correctly drawn." 

" Consult who you like, and let a conveyancer draw 
the papers required; but he can leave all names 
bknk." 

" Yes, I understand. You can trust me." 

" Will they be quite ready at five? Can you come 
then?" 

" I will be here at five." 

He took my hand, bowed over it, and was gone. 
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For hoars I sat with that message from the dead 
unopened in my hands — thinking of the old Island 
life and what had come of it all. Yes; what had 
come of it all? Death to some. . . . Better 
that than the knowledge that had come too late to 
others. . . . Alas I how strong love is. . . 

• Can 1 never conquer this one rebel to my Will! 
. Chained, fettered, unseen — but it is not 

dead — it will not die. If Percy had 

lived, the tie of brotherhood would have consoled and 
strengthened; now, the curse of the Sceptre bears 

heavily How futile the effort to give 

him Percy's place I Does A^ see my 

hope to cheat myself! Will he 

go home to Aer, with these thoughts in his heart} 
No. I am sure he has not gone there. For to- 
night he too will keep the vigil of separation. He 
may deceive himself with the pretext of papers to 
examine. 

I was forgetting the letter from the dead — ^from 
tlie dead out there in the white sands : 

"Jfy Child: 

*' Mine of right, Rucheil — for the Rucheil whose nanxe 
is carved in that wedding ring of your ancestor, was 
Bucbiel de Pontbec. In telling you my history I have 
told you hers. 

^'You, your sister, and Ahmed, are the last of the de- 
scendants of the old race of the de Pontbecs: you of 
Rucheil — my Rucheil — Ahmed of her sister Ren^, whose 
name I shall give you. 

" You will understand why I wish my inheritance to be 
yours. Not only do you bear the name of my lost love, 
but you have her proud beauty, her imperious will, her 
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rash generosity, and her nobleness of character. Grod 
grant, my child, that your sacrifice of self may have hap- 
pier result than that long ago surrender of hers. 

** There is but one way in which I can give you name 
and fortune, without betraying your secret. Your sur- 
render of your father's name, of your mother's estate, will 
make this one way imperative. You have promised me 
obedience — " implicit obedience." When Captain Clar- 
idge and the Priest are here I shall claim that obedience. 
This marriage, that gives you my name, and by contract 
my fortune, will be your shield and buckler, in the world 
to which you will have returned when this reaches you. 
It will also, I trust, secure your happiness. Madame do 
Pontbec will be free to marry the Earl of Glenalbyn — 
the nameless woman of the Island would have stubbornly 
and proudly refused John Claridge. 

" That your sense of iustice may point the path of hap- 
piness to love, I will tell you, John Claridge is also your 
kinsman. He was with me in America in search of you 
— to return to you the bulk of his fortune, which recent 
examination of family papers proved should have gone 
to your grandfather. The failure to find your sister, who 
haa sailed for France, and your supposed death, deter- 
mined our return. My child, to guard you from this 
knowledge ofyour sister's position, until you were where 
you could trace and assist her, I have not told you of my 
relationship or my search for you. A point of law prevents 
her inheritance of **Tho Cedars*' — and the husband to 
whom you entrusted the moneys for her had the strong- 
est reasons a villain could have for keeping it from her 
possessioii. My child, 1 fear for your sister ; — and so this 
only comes to you when you are freed from all barriers to 
search. 

" My proud darling ; my loving gentle child ; you have 
brought to these last days of my bondage to the flesh, 
the blessedness of long ago. Yon talk to me with her 
voice. You look at me through the starry eyes which 
shed such splendor on life's spring-time. You should 
have been the blossom of its summer. But no ! Kismet ! 
Fate was perfecting the coming sovereign — filling the 
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yeins with the blood of a more determined race; the 
nerves with a more tenacious Will than the sluggish cur- 
rent or fitful flash of the de Pontbecs, who only held 
in keeping a soulless and silent sceptre — waiting — 
waiting through the ages for Will and Power to 
meet. Does the curse still cling to Jt f When I look 
into your eyes, my darling, and your heart cries to me 
for the blessed gifts of a happy womanhood, I am tor- 
tured through the trials that may wait you. My one ho[>e 
— through iove It came to a woman centuries ago. So 
love mjay bless the woman into whose keeping It has come 
after centuries of silence. I will give to you one com- 
mand which shall also be entreaty. If, when this comes to 
you, your pride is keeping you and the Earl of Glen- 
albyn apart, then hold it for an ignoble, a base pride. 
You are less than I believed you if you cannot make 
this womanly surrender: if respect and honor do not 
keep place with love. I have proved and tested him 
in all ways — he is honest, just, true, and manly, fit to 
be the keeper of a woman's hearty the ruler of her 
life. Even while I write this, my darling, I try to be- 
lieve the writing useless, and that your husband has in his 
keeping your life and your history. Then his pride has 
been saved, and the double inheritance is as I wished it. 
*' Looking out from this barren waste of rock and 
waters, I try to see through the vista of coming years, 
my daughter Rucheil crowned, blessed, glorified — not 
through that Sceptre, but more truly through the fullness 
of a perfected womanhood, completed in allegiance. 
Grod keep you I Heart of my Heart: Soul of my Sotil! 
Hucheil of my Hucheil/^^ 



And he, the ** Master," bids me sacrifice pride. . 
. Ah! his pride, not mine, kept us apart. . 

. Had I known had — 

oh, God I I do not need to remember — ^now I only 
need to forget that I loved — that I love him. . . 



•to^ 
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. . . And there is other thought. — Mj Bister. — 
What can this mean f " Ifea/rfor yov/r sister I " "Was 
it all vain? Was I only blinded by a morbid 
desire to keep my promise — " to prefer her happiness 
to my own "f Oh, if the morrow were here. I must 
find my sister. How conld it be possible she had 
sailed for France! Will the day never come? Will 
this night never end? What matter now if I have to 
meet himf Love does not tortnre like Bemorse and 
Doubt ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

Does the road wind up hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day's journey take the whole long day? 
From mom to nigJU, my friend, 

— CHRI6TIITA BOSSETTI, 

At five, liifl card was brought me. The Earl of 
Glenalbyn was armed for the interview; ceremonials 
were to be no longer forgotten. Tlie thought embit- 
tered — it brought the old antagonism; and I bowed 
haughtily and distantly, saying with careless abrupt- 
ness — 

"Are the papers ready! are witnesses to my sig- 
nature needed?" 

« Rucheil." 

I looked up, surprised at the name and the tone — 
looked to see worn lines in the face of a bowed and 
broken man ; the tone seemed but a hoarse echo of the 
deep, full voice I knew so well. 

"Kucheil, had you forgotten this letter to Percy? 
Did you intend I should read it! " 

" Whatletter! There was noletter in that package." 

" Yes, the story of your life." 

"And you have read it ! " 

"I thought you gave it me for that — until in the 
last page you speak of me — " 
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" It was my blunder-^ but it has told you nothing 
new." 

" It has told me something false — something false 
you have believed of me Kucheil: that my pride of 
birth, of rank, kept me silent when I loved you. 
You silenced me, Rucheil — out there in the Island 
when I knew how I loved you. Every attempted 
avowal was checked with scorn, until it was my duty 
to master speech, to respect in all ways your posi- 
tion, to leave you unfettered to accept tie service 
our life there demanded — " 

" 1 have always credited you with every delicate 
consideration, every — " 

"And yet you judged falsely when false judg- 
ment was most fatal." 

" It is over now; let it all go." 

" No, I cannot It may be that in this my deep 
feeling blinds me to the right, but this once I must 
speak. I loved you — ^loved you more entirely, more 
passionately than you can understand. You saw only 
the surface eflFect of your rejection of love, of care, 
and protection. You did not see the yearning, infinite 
tenderness which bound me a willing slave to your 
slightest wish, though your coolness grew into what I 
came to believe marked dislike. And here, in England, 
at all times, in all Ways, my very presence seemed 
to irritate, until at last, thinking you loved another, 
grown desperate — I see that now — I tried to dose 
forever the door of my own thought with ties and 
duties which should charm away shadows. Will you 
not believe me when 1 say ! It was never a thought 
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of your name, or lineage, or your past. I, John 
Claridge, gentleman, could never have questioned the 
worth or honor of the Woman I loved.'* 

** Tour judgment of me was false — false in that you 
rated me too highly. The * Casket,' the * Secret,' 
which you thought lost in the sea — ^the Power 
should have been yOurs. I rohhed you of U — 
the very evening the Master showed it to you, I 
took it. I am a thief. Now do you understand how 
hate struggled with lovef^^ 

"Eucheill" 

" No, I am not mad — there is not that excuse. I 
am simply a thief grown rich from a single robbery. 
Now, you can thank God I am nothing to you." 

"Eucheill my Eucheill" 

"The pain will go now. Tou — John Claridge, 
gentleman— could not have mated with a thief." 

"Eucheil, you were ill — delirious with fever — 
mad. I remember how ill. The Captain called me 
to see you." 

"I was delirious through triumph in my gain, 
through fear of its loss. I was perfectly conscious 
when I took it I had resolved to take it when I 
first heard the ' Master' speak to you of the condi- 
tions of its use." 

" Tou must have been mad — ^for I do not think 
you would tell me an untruth — " 

" No, not to save you the pain of loving me. I 
cannot lie — though I could rob you, and the Master." 

" You gave it him again? " 

" He would not take it It was that I tried to tell 
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you the morning you left on the * Vigilant.' He said 
I was bound by the Power I had invoked — was 
* wedded to bondage.' " 

^^ He held you guiltless, he gave you his name and 
fortune." 

" I was his kinswoman." 

"Yes, and mine, my cousin Kucheil Leszinksky. 
I also have a duty of return. A fortune left to your 
grandfather, Donald Leszinksky, by his uncle, Donald 
Macdonald, was wrongfully kept from him. Two 
years ago I discovered the will and the confession of 
the—" 

" Do not shrink from the word to save me. I, too, 
am a thief. Do you insist upon this restitution, as you 
term it, only to crush me with your stern honesty and 
justice?" 

"Eucheill" 

^^It is your advantage, to confound a confessed 
thief with restitution. The balance between t« is al- 
ways in your favor. Moreover, to do this you are 
forced to tell the secret of my life — the secret I trust- 
ed with you* Without that trust you would not have 
known. Even law will keep fidth with a criminal." 

^' Bucheil, you cannot believe I would insult you. 
You cannot think I believe you a criminal. You are 
my kinswoman." 

** Yes. I know now whence the black drop came* 
The Leaemkskys were honest. It was the outbreak 
of some old border robber — some Highland cattle- 
stealer." 

" Madame de Pontbecl " 
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" Ohl it 18 no stain upon the Earl of Glenalbyn — 
he does not inherit the taint. Only / have the thiev- 
ing strain of the Macdonald blood. You are just and 
honest — you shame me with your virtue — and now 
condemn me with " 

" Eucheil, do you wish me to keep this estate that 
is wrongfully mine?" 

"Yes: let me make it wrongfully mi/ne and right- 
fully yov/ra. Are you generous enough for that? It 
will heal the one bleeding wound of my life." 

" Kucheil, I will never oflfer it to you again — but 
your sister 1" 

" Ohl help me to find my sister. I do not know 
why she is in France, or what extremity of sorrow 
has touched her." 

" I have made diligent search ever since our arrival 
in England. For that I was in Paris last FalL All 
efforts of the most skilled detectives have £Edled. 
Have you no clue?" 

" Let me think. Her mother was Stephanie Castalar, 
daughter of Paul Castalar, a trader in the Indian Res- 
ervation; they came from near Quimper — ^my sister 
may be in Brittany now. I will return there to- 
morrow. Telegraph Lucy to come to-morrow — ^if — ^\ 

"Well," said he, hoarsely. 

" If, you are willing your wife should know me as 
a kinswoman — ^now you know me for — ^^ 

"Eucheil, my pride bent beneath obligation to 
blot that out of the past. If you are not generous 
in forgetfulness, then my acceptance of your gift dis- 
honors me. Tou are my kinswoman — ^you were — '* 
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" Do not say it. Let the lost days go out of our 
lives. Ton are my kinsman. I am glad that tie 
holds. Now, go. Tell Lucy to meet me here in the 
morning when we return from Lincoln's Lm. I shall 
go in the evening train to Boulogne. Adieul " . . 

" TeSj to the very endP 

It is over. There on the shore I left them — . . . 
man and his helpmeet. . • • She is gentle and 
womanly, full of sweet charities and tender sympa- 
thies. She will charm me out of his life. . . . 
The king is dead : Long live the king ! ... In 
those silent chambers — in that dusty coronation room, 
I came into the Sovereignty of "Wealth. There ai'e 
gems in the crown whose inner points are thorns. 
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